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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Public education has been and is one of the major reasons for the 
“American Way of Life,” found in the United States of America. Pub- 
lic schools are the proud product of our staunch belief in the im- 
portance and value of the individual personality. Every man and 
woman in our country is at the same time both a paying proprietor 
and a consumer of public education. 

Such being the case it is both inevitable and proper that public 
schools in the United States reflect their directing and supporting 
society. Public education in our country is a state rather than a na- 
tional function. Although a state function public education is actually 
provided by local school districts acting both as agents and partners 
of the state. Consequently it is the citizens in the local community who 
actually control and determine the kind, amount, and quality of edu- 
cational experience that is offered in the public schools of our country. 

At the same time that the public in local communities controls and 
directs public schools the schools are expected to “point the way” to- 
wards the appraisal and improvement of our society and its schools. 

Citizens of local communities quite appropriately expect the school 
to enable children to recognize wherein our society is both strong and 
weak. Unshakeable loyalty to and an irresistible demand for improve- 
ment of the American Way of Life are demanded by the citizenries 
of our local school systems. 

If those who administer and teach in our schools are to measure up 
to the faith, hope, and expectancy which are extended to all profes- 
sional educators there must be a consistent deep understanding of the 
purposes and responsibilities of both educators and citizens. This 
volume attempts to present (1) the nature, form, and extent of the 
controls of public education both official and unofficial, (2) the mean- 
ing of democracy in its relation to public schools with respect to in- 
dividuality and self government, equality and critical intelligence, (3) 
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some of the responsibilities of professional educators both in and out 
of school, (4) some of the rights and rewards of teaching, and (5) an 
overview of schools in relation to their supporting society. 

It was with much reluctance that I conceded to the wish of my 
colleagues that my name be included in the list of authors since as the 
Preface reveals my contribution as an author was small. The educa- 
tional and sociological understanding, high scholarship, and at the 
same time good down-to-earth common sense of the first thirteen 
chapters are ample basis for me to say that it is my strong hope 
and belief that this book will prove helpful both to prospective and 
experienced teachers, toward a greater understanding of the School 
in Our Democratic Society. Furthermore it is my judgment that this 
volume will prove interesting and helpful to all citizens toward a 
fuller and more accurate understanding of schools and teachers in our 
society. 


JOHN Guy FOWLKES 


Twelve yeats ago the Department of Education of the University 
of Wisconsin established a new cote program of general professional 
courses to be taken by all candidates for the University Teachers 
Certificate. The three courses in this core were named The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs, The Nature and Direction of Learning, and 
The School and Society, respectively. Out of the last-named course has 
grown this book. 

The authors have taught the School and Society course for a good 
many years; two of us have been associated with it since the begin- 
ning. Over the years, eight other staff members have taught sections 
for varying periods. They made their impress on it and on those of us 
who were associated with them, and no doubt they are in this book 
too. The whole Department has every now and then called for re- 
ports of what we were up to in this course, and at such times our 
colleagues, although not always constructive, have been voluble. 
They have done a good deal to keep us on our toes. Beyond all this 
help in arriving at the method and the content of the course as it now 
is, exceedingly valuable contributions have been made, unknown to 
themselves, by several thousand students who have taken the course. 
The point is that the five men who have actually written this book 
cannot specifically allocate their obligations, but they do know that 
they are under many to many. 

Although the volume has grown out of out professional course, 
The School and Society, it is not that course. What we or any other 
educationists today would like to accomplish in the social orientation 
of both pre- and in-service teachers cannot be put into or taken out of 
a book, or a library of books. The problem-focused discussions, the 
critical observations, the community experiences, the illustrative ex- 
hibits; and, not to be too modest, the donations of the instructors, that 
gradually build up an appreciation of the societal functions of the 
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school are the course. The book is a resource, a reference, and at points 
perhaps a stimulus. 

What a book may do to help teachers to identify and judge the 
social controls of the school, to understand the meaning of the com- 
munity school, to work out the educational implications of democracy, 
to bring social problems within the range of the curriculum, and to 
acquire respect for the changing work and status of the teacher, that 
we have tried to make this book do. To such ends we have tried not 
to scatter our shot. We have concentrated on a few major themes and 
have tried to deal with these with some fullness. We have tried to be 
clear, but we have not tried to be simple. We have tried to say with 
conviction what the democratically orientated teacher is like and how 
that goal may be achieved. We have not tried to push the child, the 
subject, or the learning process out of the picture. We have insisted, 
however, that the proper meaning of education today is not to be 
grasped without looking carefully into what citizens and their law- 
makers want of the schools; what the country, town, and city need 
from their schools; what significances are to be attached to The Ameri- 
can Way of Life; and what current public problems have claims upon 
the attention and activity of the schools. 

Although the study of a book on the relations of school and society 
cannot by itself socialize a teacher, we have neglected no opportunity 
to push home the urgency of the social point of view in the work of 
the teacher. We have sought to promote behavioral objectives and 
not informational ones. Perhaps more accurately, we have sought to 
develop the active implications of information, theory, and argument. 

This book was begun six or seven yeats ago and in early planning, 
others besides ourselves were involved. As published, however, the 
book is our product, and jointly so. We have been critical of one an- 
other and, therefore, no man has written exactly as he would have had 
he been unleashed. This, no doubt, is a fortunate thing. It is also 
fortunate, of course, that we have all been through the same instruc- 
tional mill and have been shaped to reasonably harmonious notions 
over the years. With so much of a reservation, we may credit each man 
with chapters as follows: John Guy Fowlkes=Chapter 14 (he is 
known as Simon Legree by the rest of the authors); Russell T, Gregg= 
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Chapters 2, 9, and 11; Edward A. Krug=Chapters 1, 7, 8, 12, and 13; 
Clifford S. Liddle=Chapters 3 and 10; Matthew H. Willing=Chapters 
4,5, and 6. 


THE AUTHORS 
September, 1951 


University of Wisconsin 


SCHOOLS AND OUR 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


INTRODUCTION 


Suggestions for Teaching 
and Learning Activities 


i ne LEE EEE 


This book is designed to be used as an aid in the development of 
flexible and varied learning experiences in the teacher-education pro- 
gram. The suggested topics and questions at the ends of the chapters 
should help students and instructors to plan individual and group ac- 
tivities which will make use of local materials and resources. 

The following types of learning activities appear to have particular 
promise in the study of the school-and-society relationship: 


1. Group planning. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Community studies and use of community resources. 
4. Use of audio-visual aids. 

5. Dramatization. 


GROUP PLANNING AND COMMITTEE WORK 


Teachers today are called upon to take part in many group planning 
activities. For example, teachers serve not only on school committees, 
but also in PTA groups and in other groups making contact with the 
general public. Planning does not come naturally, but in most cases 
it can be learned. For this reason we believe that prospective teachers 
should have some experience in group planning, particularly in their 
“school and society” courses. 

In the practical classroom situation it may be difficult to carry on 
group planning involving the entire class at one time. Furthermore, 
some people object to having the class set up the outline of topics for 
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the course. Both these difficulties can be avoided. Instead of the entire 
class planning at one time, it can be broken up into small groups or 
committees of five to ten students each, in which every member of the 
group can participate in the planning. Each committee can plan its 
activities on one specific topic. 

The committee system lends itself well to all the essential phases of 
group planning. When a committee takes hold of a topic, it has a 
number of tasks to carry out. It must define its job and break the total 
job down into manageable parts. Certain members of the group assume 
leadership functions. Responsibilities for getting certain things done 
must be assumed. Decisions are made with regard to the “when” of 
getting things done—setting up a time schedule. Continual evaluation 
of progress is made within the group, and decisions previously made 
are often reconsidered and modified. These are the operations of group 
planning from which we can all learn something, and they are all 
involved in the specific study of a topic by a committee. 

Committees may be organized around a variety of topics. For exam- 
ple, a class may be considering such topics as the following—"teacher 
certification,’ “teacher placement,” “the teacher’s contractual responsi- 
bilities,” “education and the public press,” “federal aid to education,” 
etc. A committee of students might take one of these topics for inten- 
sive study and be charged with the responsibility of bringing the results 
of this study back to share with the rest of the class. 

The committee’s first job might be to draft an outline of important 
questions under such a topic as “teacher certification.” Next it would 
have to outline means of studying these questions. Members of the 
committee might read books, pamphlets, and magazine articles; they 
might visit a state certification office; they might write to various states 
for information; they might interview teachers to get their views on 
what certification ought to be. 

The committee might be asked to organize its material into a writ- 
ten report, or to present it orally to the class, or to do both, One of the 
responsibilities of the committee is to make its report to the class 
worth while and effective. Sometimes this demands using techniques 
other than straight presentation through lecturing. Perhaps the com- 
mittee should draw up graphs and charts and put these on glass slides 
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or film strips. The committee may open up with a panel or round-table 
discussion, or it may use a motion picture. It may bring in some outside 
resource petson to present material or to serve as a consultant. Decid- 
ing how to handle the class report provides one of the most challeng- 
ing motivations to good planning in the committee. 

Committees may be organized on a spontaneous, informal basis, 
assigned to handle specific short-term jobs such as a single panel dis- 
cussion; or committees may be organized to operate throughout the 
entire semester and be responsible for many phases of a given large 
topic. The class can take part in making the decision as to the extent 
either procedure, or both, shall be used. If the committees are to serve 
throughout the semester, students might be asked to make a tentative 
choice of a committee to start with so that initial explorations of topics 
might be made. Then after a week or so, the class might want to recon- 
stitute the committee structure to some extent, or individuals might 
want to change from one committee to another. 

When the entire class is organized on a committee basis throughout 
the semester, representatives from each committee might form a class 
steering or evaluation committee. The purpose of this committee is to 
consider matters relating to the overall scheduling of committee pres- 
entations, to consider suggestions for improvement of the committee 
presentations, and to formulate any suggested policies for the general 
welfare. This committee will at times present issues for general class 
discussion, thereby making possible some group planning on a larger 
scale than is possible in the committees alone. 

But it should be emphasized that not every committee project has to 
culminate in a class oral report! After all, the purpose of the commit- 
tee work is to provide a framework for group planning experience, not 
to make class presentations. Sometimes a committee can get just as 
much motivation and just as much good planning out of a group writ- 
ten report. Certain portions of this report might be summarized and 
mimeogtaphed for general class reading. 

Some of the suggested activities in this book may be geared directly 
into committee or work-group procedures. These are illustrative only, 
however, and classes will find opportunities in the course of their dis- 
cussions to modify these or to set up others growing out of local cir- 
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cumstances. The content reading in the various chapters should help 
committees to make preliminary analyses of some of their topics and 
to frame guiding questions for further exploration. 


DISCUSSION PROCEDURES 


Skill in conducting and taking part in discussion is one of the rhost 
_important tools for the teacher who wishes to be effective in working 

with school and community groups. The art of “talking things over” 
constructively and purposefully is one which must be kept up through 
continual practice. Discussion procedures therefore may well be em- 
ployed liberally throughout the teacher-education program. 

Many classroom discussions are of the type in which the instructor 
takes the lead with the entire group at one time. Here it is that the 
instructor uses and demonstrates his skill in arousing interest, in guid- 
ing the interaction process, in keeping the discussion pointed and pur- 
poseful, and in seizing opportunities to make significant applications. 
Sometimes this type of discussion can be woven into an informal type 
of running exposition or lecture. 

These general class discussions led by the instructor might well be 
supplemented by small-group panels or round tables led by students. 
There are two possible values in these smaller discussion groups: (1) 
Opportunity is provided for students to get practice in conducting dis- 
cussion; (2) there is more possibility of interaction in the small group 
involving some students who might be too timid to take part in the 
large group. 

For general purposes a panel or round table may be defined as a 
small-group discussion of the interaction type in which the members 
talk to each other rather than make presentations to an audience. A 
panel is different from the symposium, in which the members make 
short speeches or presentations to an audience group. A panel is differ- 
ent from the forum, in which a larger group participates with the small 
group, usually through asking questions, although a panel or round 
table may be followed by a forum, The difference between a panel and 
a round table is usually defined in terms of the presence or absence of 
a chairman. In a panel, the chairman definitely guides the discussion, 
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whereas a round table is operated more informally, often without any 
person designated as the chairman. 

But the important thing in discussion is interaction—interaction to 
promote the defining and clarifying of issues, to evaluate proposed 
solutions, and to help every member achieve a feeling of responsible 
participation. These purposes of the small-group discussion must be 
kept clearly in mind, for sometimes a discussion is criticized for its 
failure to achieve purposes not suitable to discussion in the first place. 
For example, a panel discussion is a good tool for raising and defining 
issues, but not necessarily for resolving them, settling them, or reach- 
ing conclusions about them. Discussion forms only one part (and a 
significant one) of the total planning or problem-solving process, but 
cannot be expected to form every part. 

The panel is perhaps better than the round table for the purposes of 
teacher education since it gives practice in the art of chairmanship. 
Remember that the chairman’s role is to guide the discussion rather 
than to engage in it directly himself. His job is to ask questions for 
clarification rather than to “take a stand.” He refers issues back and 
forth across the table to the various participants and may at times 
adroitly change the emphasis of the discussion when it seems to get 
stuck like a cracked record. At the same time the chairman must per- 
form these functions without antagonizing or humiliating any of the 
participants. For one of the things a participant needs to gain from 
discussion is a sense of status and effectiveness. 

Participants must learn to work with the chairman by helping to 
keep things going, by resisting the temptation to make long speeches, 
by showing courtesy to one another. One thing that needs to be stressed 
is that a panel is not a conflict situation. The object of membership on 
a panel is not to defeat somebody, but to work with the other partici- 
pants in raising and clarifying the issues. This does not mean that all 
the participants agree among themselves on the various issues. In most 
panel discussions there will be much disagreement. But it is important 
for those who disagree to work together in defining exactly what they 
disagree about and where the points of difference really lie. Further- 
more, a participant does not need to take a protective attitude toward 
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his point of view; he should be willing to modify it when such modifi- 
cation will help the progress of the discussion. There is probably 
nothing which kills a discussion more quickly than to have two par- 
ticipants hurling “it is” and “it isn’t” at each other. 

In most school or community situations, a panel discussion forms 
one part of a process. The participants in the panel may need to work 
together on the decision and action stages. From this standpoint it is 
extremely important that discussion procedures clear the air of per- 
sonality antagonisms rather than promote them. 

In the classroom use of panels, part of the time should be devoted 
to getting the entire group into the discussion. The point at which the 
panel chairman should throw the discussion “open” will vary from one 
situation to another. Generally the chairman should take this step 
when the panel is moving along with good pace and interaction, that 
is, before the subject has been talked out. Equally important is the 
ability to sense the point for closing off the general class discussion. If 
the topic is squeezed dry, students in the class will have less motivation 
to go off and learn more about it through further study. 

Panels should be prepared, but not rehearsed. Overpreparation is 
even a teal danger. The best thing is for the panel group to meet once 
beforehand for the purpose of identifying some of the issues to be 
raised at the outset. Some one member should take the responsibility 
for making the initial remarks after the chairman’s introduction; other- 
wise there is danger of embarrassing silence! But if the panel members 
talk things over too much in advance, they may take the edge off the 
topic and find it difficult to interact when the panel is actually held. 

Numerous suggestions for class panels are offered in the activities 
suggested at the ends of the chapters in this book. In addition, student 
committees may wish to suggest other panel-discussion topics to use 
in connection with their class presentations and reports. 


COMMUNITY STUDIES AND USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


The course in “school and society” should help the prospective 
teacher to develop his understanding of the school-community relation- 
ships and his ability to work with community agencies. 
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COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Making a community survey or study is a good activity for the 
prospective teacher. The term “community survey” to a professional 
sociologist suggests a formidable project involving the use of elaborate 
technical apparatus and statistical treatment. But a community survey 
or study can also be quite informal and simple, using readily available 
sources of information. It might consist in gathering information about 
all aspects of community life, or it might center on one aspect of life in 
a community, as housing, recreation, health, and the like. 

A general descriptive survey of a community, dealing with most of 
the social functions, helps the prospective teacher get a feeling of the 
wholeness or unity of community life. To a certain degree, making this 
type of survey is what every teacher does when coming to a new com- 
munity. He is interested in learning something about the following: 


Size and make-up of the population. 

The employment pattern. 

. Structure and process of local government. 

. Local history. 

Community organization for health, welfare, recreation, etc. 
. Religious and cultural groupings. 

. Housing. 

Role of teachers in community life. 

Organization and support of public education. 


ON AYAYN 


There are various sources of information which might be used in a 
general community study: 


1. U.S. Census Reports. The census bureau publishes four series of 
population reports for each state. The first presents numbers of in- 
habitants for counties, cities, and towns. The second deals with char- 
acteristics of the population such as race, age, sex, country of birth, 
and employment groups, divided by counties, cities, and towns. The 
third deals with the labor force, including occupation, industry, em- 
ployment, and income. The fourth includes marital status, relation- 
ship, education, and citizenship. From these reports it is possible to 
compile basic statistical data for almost any community. 
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2. State and local chambers of commerce. These agencies usually publish 
descriptive material about communities, stressing industrial possibili- 
ties, community services, transportation, and the like. 

State and local labor organizations. 

. State and local offices of farm organizations. 

. Local historical societies. 

. Local newspapers. 

State offices of religious denominations and state councils of churches. 
State and local taxpayers’ alliances. 

State and local offices of the state teachers’ association. 

10. Offices of state employment services. 

11. Community councils of social agencies. 


SY MNAUAY 


The same types of sources might be used in studying or surveying a 
community with reference to one item only. Such surveys might be 
made by class committees dealing with particular topics. For example, 
if there is a committee on public health and education, this committee 
might survey the health resources and agencies of a community. 

In a university or college class, there will be students drawn from 
a variety of communities. If each student is encouraged to make a 
study of his home community, there will be greater geographical dis- 
tribution of the communities studied. Otherwise there might be too 


much of a tendency to concentrate on the community in which the 
university or college is located. 


USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


A * 

__ In the study of “school and society” a class might make the follow- 
ing use of community resources: (1) through attending, observing, 
and participating in community meetings; (2) through study of and 
participation in community agencies and groups; (3) through bring- 
ing 1n community people for class interviews and presentations. These 
activities might be carried on as part of long-term committee projects 
or might be engaged in by individual students. 

1. Attending, observing, 


and participating in community meetings. 
8gs are those of city 
labor unions, farm or- 
omen’s associations and 


Among the various types of community meetin 

councils, school boards, PTA’s, service clubs 
. . . 4 

ganizations, neighborhood businessmen’s and w 
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improvement clubs, and League of Women Voters. In addition to the 
regularly scheduled meetings of on-going organizations, there ate spe- 
cial meetings called, such as a neighborhood hearing on the location 
of a new elementary school, a meeting to petition for the installation 
of traffic signals, a gathering of civic-groups representatives to discuss 
a specific issue such as delinquency or housing. Although not all these 
meetings deal directly with school matters as such, they are of value to 
the prospective teacher in making real and concrete some of the every- 
day concerns of the general public. 

2. Study of and participation in community agencies and groups. 
Most communities have some agencies and organizations which carry 
on informal educational activities both with youth and adults. Partici- 
pation in some of these agencies helps the prospective teacher to under- 
stand the role of the school in relation to other educational groups and 
in addition sometimes provides insight into the characteristics of chil- 
dren and youth which are not too apparent in the formal school 
situation. 

For example, the prospective teacher might help with the activities 
of scout groups, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. groups, the Red Cross, after- 
school playgrounds, church youth groups, and community youth cen- 
ters. The people who lead these groups are usually glad to get such 
help. Some teacher-training institutions set up such participation as 
required activity for prospective teachers and schedule the work on an 
organized basis, 

In addition, the student may study the work of some community 
agencies in which it is more difficult to participate directly. One item 
of interest is the educational program of the city health department, 
usually codrdinated in some way with the work of the public school. 
Similar to this is the program in many communities of the recreation 
department. The police department often codperates in a program of 
safety education for school children. Sometimes there are public agen- 
cies or private agencies dealing especially with matters of family wel- 
fare. All of these agencies play their part in community education. 

These community agencies may be studied through interview tech- 
niques or through class visits. In some cases it would be better to send 
a committee to interview the staff of an agency and then bring its re- 
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port back to class. But there are times when the entire class might visit 
the agency—for example, a traffic safety bureau, a state conservation 
department, a special vocational school, and the like. 

3. Bringing community people to class. Almost all community 
agencies have members who can come to the teacher-training class- 
room to tell about the work of their groups. The move to bring in a 
certain person may originate with the instructor, with the class as a 
whole, or with a committee or work group of the class. When a com- 
mittee brings in an outside person, it can take a major part in the 
planning necessary to make best use of that person’s contribution. 

There are several ways to have the outside person bring his con- 
tribution to the class. Usually he is asked to make a talk and questions 
are asked by the class afterward. Although this is the procedure usually 
employed, it is characterized by certain weaknesses, One is that the 
outside person may prepare a very formal presentation instead of just 
talking things over with the group. A second is that the outside person 
feels less secure when he is confronted with the task of making a 
speech. The third is that he may miss entirely the particular angle in 
which the class is interested, 

For these reasons, better use can sometimes be made of the outside 
person by bringing him in for an informal interview and across-the- 
table discussion. In this case a class committee on the topic might well 
take the responsibility for the interview and for the steering of the 
proceedings. This situation usually makes the outside consultant feel 
more at home and more secure and in addition makes it possible to 
direct his comments more specifically to the interests and needs of the 
group. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Teacher-training courses provide excellent Opportunities for illus- 
trating through practice the principles involved in the use of materials 
of instruction, including audio-visual materials. Suggested activities in- 
volving the use of audio-visual materials may well be included in rela- 
tion to purposes which May appropriately be served. 

; Audio-visual materials may be employed by the course instructor 
directly, by a student committee or work group gathering information 
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and ideas, or by a student committee in the presentation of class re- 
ports. The use of audio-visual materials in connection with committee 
reports is especially desirable, although the media should be chosen 
with particular care in terms of what the committee wants to accom- 
plish. 

A committee on the financial support of schools, for example, might 
find itself wanting to tell the story of differences in wealth and educa- 
tional support among the various states or among the local school 
districts in a single state. One way to do this would be to summarize 
the statistical materials with graphs, picture-graphs, or charts. These 
might be put on large posters and exhibited to the rest of the class; or 
they might be drawn with pencil on etched-glass slides and projected 
through a lantern-slide machine. In some cases it might be desirable to 
draw up the charts first, photograph them, and put them on 35-mm.- 
film slides or run them together in a filmstrip. 

But not all stories can be summarized in gtaphs. A committee want- 
ing to show the furniture and equipment found in one-room rural 
schools would have to use pictures of school interiors. This committee 
might take some photographs of schools and pass them around the 
class. Photographs might be put on film slides or film strips. Another 
possibility would be to use an opaque projector and use the photo- 
graphs directly. 

Suppose further, though, that this committee wanted to show the 
use of the one-room schools in terms of action and movement. This 
could be done through the motion-picture medium, using such a film 
as “Better Schools for Rural Wisconsin.” 

The course instructor may use motion pictures to introduce topics 
for study and discussion. For example, the film “Lessons in Living” 
provides an excellent introduction to the topic of the community- 
centered school, and “Teachers for Tomorrow”? opens up the topic of 
teacher education. 

Recordings offer possibilities in situations where the visual factor is 
not important. Direct radio broadcasts of recorded transcriptions of 


1 The Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
? National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa. 
3 The Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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such programs as the Town Meeting of the Air, the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, and the like can be used for study of the issues 
under discussion and also for a study of discussion and forum tech- 
niques, 


r DRAMATIZATION ACTIVITIES 


Many of the situations occurring in the school-society relationship 
might be expressed through informal dramatization. Among the pos- 
sible situations are a school-board meeting, an interview between a 
superintendent and a teaching applicant, a legislative hearing on 
school matters, a teacher-parent conference, a meeting of the local 
teachers’ association, and a curriculum-planning session. 

Several types of dramatization are available which make it unneces- 
sary to get into complicated problems of staging, costuming, and re- 
hearsing. One is the radio type of drama in which the parts are read by 
the players behind a screen. In this type the dramatic aspects are car- 
ried by the impact of words and voices. Another is the spontaneous 
drama or socio-drama in which no parts are written out at all, but in 
which the lines are improvised by the players as the drama proceeds. 
Both of these types are used in elementary and secondary teaching, and 
practice in the use of them in the teacher-training program might be of 
value from that standpoint as well, 

There are three possible values in the development of dramatization 
activities: (1) that of motivating interest in a given topic; (2) that 


Situations—particularly school administrators, parents, legislators, and 
the like. 


USE OF QUESTIONS AND TOPICS AT THE ENDS 
OF THE CHAPTERS IN THIS BOOK 


Lists of topics and questions are presented at the ends of the various 
chapters in this book. Several types of study and presentation activities 
may be suitable for each topic or question, A given question may be 
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used as the basis for an investigation by a class committee, for a panel 
or round-table discussion, for the development and use of audio-visual 
aids, for a dramatization activity, or for a written report. No attempt is 
made, therefore, to say which types of activity should be used with the 
various questions or topics. As students and instructors make their 
choices of questions and topics, they will want to develop in the study 
of these the kinds of learning activities most suited to their own needs, 
interests, and local circumstances and resources. Students and instruc- 
tors, furthermore, may prefer to modify the wotdings of the questions 
and topics or to substitute questions and topics of their own. 
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the problems of classroom teaching and the problems of helping chil- 
dren and youth deal with their personal and social needs and problems. 


DEFINING THE SOCIAL GOALS OF EDUCATION 


Here is a statement which shows the very active and commendable 
concern which many people have for the public schools. The person 
quoted in this article suggests items worthy of consideration in any 
definition of the social goals of education. 


N.Y.A.P. 

“The nation’s educational house is on fire,” says Dr. Louis A. Dublin, 
a vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

If the blaze isn’t put out; and quickly, it may spread in time to the 
structure and may deal a stunning blow to national morale and morals, 
he believes. . . . 

Facilities for today's enrollment are grossly inadequate, critics say, and 
too little provision is being made for the future. . . . 

Buildings are too few and overcrowding is the rule rather than the 
exception, critics complain. Textbooks, school furniture and other equip- 
ment are lacking. And, worst of all, teachers are quitting in wholesale 
Notes 

These are what responsible authorities say will be the end results if 
nothing is done about current school conditions: 

ONE. Delinquency will rise. Robbery, prostitution, any crime that 
doesn’t require brains will flourish and grow. ; 

TWO. The sum of the national knowledge will fall, because the chil- 
dren aren’t getting a proper education. 

THREE, The schools will turn out inept, downright incompetent youths. 
Business and industry will have to absorb these incompetents for lack of 
better. 

There will not be enough brains to 8o around in the top jobs. Then, 
down the ladder go the high standards of American business and industry. 

FOUR. How about government? One observer said it takes intelligence 


to live in a democracy. Any fool can drift with the masses in a dictator 
State. 


The social goals of education are the reasons why the people of any 
culture provide and Support a system of public schools, In the United 
States, for example, the people spend billions of dollars directly on 


1 Wisconsin State Journal, February 18, 1949, p. 16. 
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education every year. They voluntarily tax themselves to get the money 
for this support. In addition, they require all parents to see that their 
children are in some kind of a school, public or private. 

Our deep national interest in education is displayed further by the 
concern which many people feel in what the schools ate teaching in 
the way of social problems. The public wants assurance that the social 
teachings of the schools are in harmony with our best national tradi- 
tions and aspirations, Out of this concern grow discussions of academic 
freedom, the desirability of teachers’ oaths, and the like. Some mem- 
bers of the profession resent the way this concern is sometimes ex- 
pressed, but the fact remains that its existence shows that the American 
people are thinking of the school as an institution with the widest 
social responsibilities and significance. In other words, they pay for 
schools not only for individual, but for social, purposes—to carry out 
objectives which are good for us as a whole people. 

These social goals provide the guide lines to some of our most im- 
portant decisions in education. They have reference to such specific 
questions as the adequacy of our grading systems, the place and role 
of competition in the school, the nature of school discipline and con- 
trol, the bases for school district organization, the desirable stress on 
the fundamental reading and writing skills, the arrangements for 
student government and student activities, and the development of the 
school curriculum. 

Statements of social goals of education must deal with at least two 
types ‘of questions. One question is that of defining the areas of social 
understanding and competence which should be developed by children 
and youth in our society. What should children and youth learn about 
democracy, government, international relations, and the like? The 
other question is that of defining the responsibility of the school in 
relation to other agencies of society, for children learn elsewhere than 
under the auspices of formal education. What is the role of the public 
School, in relation to the role of the family, the church, the press, 
movies, radio, and other media, agencies, and institutions? 


WHO DEFINES THESE GOALS? 


Definitions of the social goals will not stay in one fixed form over 
any period of time. They must be worked out by somebody not just 
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The Social Role of the School: 
A Preview 


Every professional worker wants to do his job well. Those who work 
in the teaching profession want to feel and to have others feel that 
they are doing a good job of teaching. They want to make the widest 
possible contribution to the development of better schools and better 
educational opportunities for American children and youth. 

But when is a teacher doing his work well? Can characteristics of 
good teaching be identified and defined? Of course every teacher is an 
individual artist and it is impossible and undesirable to draw a “good 
teacher” stereotype. On the other hand, teachers, just as other artists, 
carry on their work within several areas of activities, To become a 
good teacher involves developing some effectiveness in several areas 
of the teacher's relationships. Narrow development of skill along one 
line alone will not make a good teacher. 

One area of teaching effectiveness is that of classroom practices and 
techniques. The good teacher possesses the skills of Organizing and 
managing group learning enterprises, planning activities and projects 
with students, and conducting discussions. He acquires and uses these 
skills as the tools, but not the tricks, of his trade. He is a competent 
practitioner of the learning arts. In the course of their training pro- 


grams, prospective teachers acquire the fundamentals of these skills, 


but continue to build on them through a lifetime of professional 
practice. 


Effective teaching, however, is not to be j 
classroom performance. Another area of com 
14 


udged solely in terms of 
petence is that of helping 
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children and youth to solve their problems and to meet their personal 
and social needs as individuals. This, of course, is not separate from 
classroom teaching, since much of what we do in classrooms is aimed 
at this very point. But teachers also work with students outside the 
classroom situation. They work with them individually in the counsel- 
ing relationship. They also work with students in the so-called “extra- 
curricular activities’—school clubs, athletics, parties and dances, and 
in school government. To attain effectiveness in this aspect of their 
work, teachers need a rich background of knowledge and understand- 
ing in human psychology, particularly in emotions and mental health. 
There is another important area of teacher activity in terms of which 
professional effectiveness should be judged. It is that of the school-and- 
society relationship. The teacher works with adults as well as with 
children and youth, These adults include not only fellow teachers and 
other professional workers in education, but also large numbers of 
other people. These people include those who do not have children in 
school as well as those who do, for all citizens of our communities and 
our country have an important stake in the work of the public school. 
It is part of the teacher’s job to work with adults continuously in defin- 
ing and redefining the social purposes of education and in applying 
these social purposes to the problems of organizing, financing, and 
developing the programs of school systems. For this part of his job the 
teacher needs a rich background in history, philosophy, and the social 
sciences, and in the techniques of group participation and interaction. 
These three areas—classroom teaching techniques, helping to meet 
the personal-social needs of children, and working in the school-society 
relationship—define in broad terms the scope of effective teaching. 
Naturally, not all teachers are equally effective in all three areas. Some 
teachers have more personal interest and aptitude in one of these areas 
than in the others. But it is every teacher’s responsibility to develop 
some minimum effectiveness and to attempt to enjoy continuous 
gtowth in all three. For this reason some emphasis in all three of these 
areas will be found in most modern programs of teacher education. 
The purpose of this book is to help you acquire some of the founda- 
tion understandings and skills in the third area—that of the school- 
and-society relationship—and to relate these as closely as possible to 
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education every year. They voluntarily tax themselves to get the money 
for this support. In addition, they require all parents to see that their 
children are in some kind of a school, public or private. 

Our deep national interest in education is displayed further by the 
concern which many people feel in what the schools are teaching in 
the way of social problems. The public wants assurance that the social 
teachings of the schools are in harmony with our best national tradi- 
tions and aspirations. Out of this concern grow discussions of academic 
freedom, the desirability of teachers’ oaths, and the like. Some mem- 
bers of the profession resent the way this concern is sometimes ex- 
pressed, but the fact remains that its existence shows that the American 
people are thinking of the school as an institution with the widest 
social responsibilities and significance. In other words, they pay for 
schools not only for individual, but for social, purposes—to carry out 
objectives which are good for us as a whole people. 

These social goals provide the guide lines to some of our most im- 
portant decisions in education. They have reference to such specific 
questions as the adequacy of our grading systems, the place and role 
of competition in the school, the nature of school discipline and con- 
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understanding and competence which should be developed by children 
and youth in our society. What should children and youth learn about 
democracy, government, international relations, and the like? The 
other question is that of defining the responsibility of the school in 
relation to other agencies of society, for children learn elsewhere than 
under the auspices of formal education. What is the role of the public 
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WHO DEFINES THESE GOALS? 


Definitions of the social goals will not stay in one fixed form over 
any period of time. They must be worked out by somebody not just 
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once, but continuously, over and over again. Who are the somebodies 
who should work in this process? 

From one point of view the general public should define the social 
goals and hand them out to the school people to be worked out in 
practice. Perhaps nobody would state this point of view this way in so 
many words, but the actions of some people show that this is what 
they do mean. Occasionally, members of a state legislature will pass a 
law “requiring” schools to teach certain things in certain areas—such 
as conservation, codperatives, citizenship, or intercultural relations. The 
attempts of some groups to establish censorship over textbooks and 
other teaching materials indicates their conviction that they have an 
interest in the defining of the social goals of the school. 

On the other hand, some professional workers in education take the 
Opposite viewpoint. They feel it is their prerogative to define the social 
goals in terms of which they should work and that the problem is to 
get the public to accept these goals, Again, perhaps no school person 
would say just this, but many school people have said that it is neces- 
saty to “sell” the public on the “good ideas” in education. They may 
feel very kindly toward lay people, but still take the attitude that it is 
the professional person’s job to “explain” and the lay person’s job to 
“understand,” that is, to accept. 

Obviously, the desirable state of affairs exists when teachers and 
public work together in defining the social goals of education and in 
studying the problems involved in applying these goals to the work of 
the school. But this is easier said than done. Part of the teacher’s’ job is 


to develop skill in the process of working with the public, particularly 
in the loca] community. 


HOW ARE THE GOALS DEFINED? 


The process of defining the goals is the democratic group process, 
based on interaction and widespread participation. It involves the use 
of planning techniques and of gtoup-discussion techniques, such as 
panels, round tables, and forums, Such discussions should be carried 
on not only at conventional school meetings or PTA programs, but in 
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What then does this process demand of the teacher? 

1. Clarification of the teacher's own thinking and development of 
a point of view on the social role. This is necessary not for the purpose 
of imposing this point of view on others, but to provide resources on 
which to draw in helping other people think through the problem. 

2. Basic information on the problems of organizing and conducting 
schools to carry out their social role. This is necessary so that the 
teacher can be an effective resource person for lay people who want to 
get specific information on school district organization, curriculum 
development, school finance problems, and the like. 

3. Skill in taking part and in leading group discussion, planning, 
and problem-solving enterprises. Some people find that doing this 
kind of thing comes naturally; others have to learn it the hard way. 
Teachers need to learn how to do it so they can help others learn. 

This book is designed to help you acquire some of the materials out 
of which you may be able to formulate a point of view on the social 
role of the school. It is also designed to help you acquire some of the 
basic facts you will need in discussing this problem with lay people 
and to develop some of the skills needed for keeping your facts up to 
date. The suggested activities in this book are designed to help you 
acquire the skills of group-discussion participation and leadership. 


WHAT FACTORS GO INTO THE DEFINITION 
OF THE SOCIAL ROLE OF THE SCHOOL? 


As you go about the process of defining your own thinking on this 
problem, you will need to consider the following factors. 

1. The present pattern of official organization and control of schools 
in American culture, This includes the problems of school district or- 
ganization, the work and make-up of boards of education, state-wide 
leadership and direction of local schools, and federal-state relationships 
in education. Any consideration of the social role of the school is 
closely interrelated with this pattern of organization and control. The 
historical development of this factor gives us in part clues to some of 
the general viewpoints of many people on the social role of the school. 
In turn, the social role of the school should point to needed improve- 
ments and further development of the pattern. 
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2. The unofficial controls or the informal traditions of American 
education. These are equally powerful determinants of the school- 
society relationship in American culture. Although these informal 
controls and traditions are important, they are less easy to identify 
objectively than the features of school-board organization and state 
leadership. They are more subject to controversy, much of which may 
come about because of misunderstandings in the use of terms. But they 
help define the essential directions in terms of which any realistic con- 
ception of the social role of the school must be developed. 

3. The interrelationship between the needs of individuals and the 
problems and characteristics of contemporary society. Schools are set 
up to achieve social goals, but these social goals must be viewed also 
in terms of individual needs and problems. Furthermore, social goals 
are realized through large numbers of individuals working together on 
joint enterprises. Therefore no conception of social goals of education 
can be arrived at without adequate consideration of human personality 
in a social setting. Consequently, the characteristic features of social 
life in present-day American and world life need to be examined. This 
examination involves looking at major social problems within our 
social life—problems of health, family living, recreation, public opin- 
ion, employment, and the like. 

Every social situation is in a continuous state of being studied, 
solved, disturbed, redefined, and solved again. These changes in the 
patterns of our social life affect the nature of our changing society, and 
the nature of our changing society in turn affects the personality and 
happiness of individual human beings—children, youth, and adults. 
In this complex set of interrelationships the school’s role must be de- 
fined and worked out. 

4. The nature and direction of our American democratic ideology. 
In a sense this is a special case of our informal traditions, but it is so 
special and so all-important that it deserves independent examination 
and study. Here is a major driving force of American thought and 
action, not only in education, but in a wide variety of human activities 
and relationships. Some people will object to the foregoing statement 
on two grounds: (1) that there is no standard, uniform, agreed-upon 
definition of democracy; (2) that many people do not practice what 
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our democratic ideals preach. Both grounds represent true statements, 
but do not invalidate the importance of democracy as a driving force. 
The American people believe in the broad outlines of the democratic 
faith, even though they may not be articulate about its characteristics 
in detail. They believe in our democratic faith even though recogniz- 
ing shortcomings in living up to it. 

What American citizens in general, and teachers in particular, must 
do is to work continuously at the task of defining their democratic 
faith more specifically in action terms. If there is confusion as to the 
definition of democracy, we must face up to the responsibility of help- 
ing to get rid of the confusion and achieving greater clarity. If there is 
discrepancy between theory and practice, we must in education exam- 
ine the possibilities of improving our practices so they will harmonize 
more with the best theoretical conception we can give to our demo- 
cratic faith. 

At any rate, no group of people working on a definition of the social 
tole of the school can escape dealing with the impact of the democratic 
faith. They may reject the democratic faith and substitute another; 
they may accept the democratic faith and seek to live up to it; or they 
may seek to modify it in some direction. However, the democratic 
faith itself cannot be ignored. 


USING THE SOCIAL GOALS OF EDUCATION 


To define the social goals of education requires some clear concep- 
tion of the uses to which such a definition may be put. What will be 
done with them? Here are some of the possibilities. Notice that these 
have something to do not only with the school-and-society relation- 
ship, but with the teacher as a classroom technician and as a counselor 
of individual students. 

1. Classroom teaching practices. There is considerable discussion 
and some disagreement about various features of classroom teaching 
practices. One of these is pupil-teacher planning. Some people vigor- 
ously oppose pupil-teacher planning because they claim that it is too 
time-consuming for economical learning. Others claim that it weakens 
the curriculum by the introduction of pointless learning activities 
which the students may choose because they are “easy.” The propo- 
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nents of pupil-teacher planning sometimes claim that it is only through 
the use of this practice that a curriculum to meet student needs can be 
provided. But from the standpoint of the social goals of the school, 
further questions need to be asked. For example, what is the role of 
cooperative planning in society? Is planning a skill needed by citizens 
in their communities? If so, what is the responsibility of the school in 
helping children and youth learn how to carry on planning? How can 
the school best meet this responsibility? For example: Pupil-teacher 
planning might be defended as a means of gaining skill in an impor- 
tant behavior needed for living in democratic society. 

If this justification of pupil-teacher planning is made, however, 
other issues arise. The role of the leader in a planning group should 
be examined. How much leadership should a teacher exercise if plan- 
ning is to become a significant learning experience? Furthermore, on 
which questions should pupils share in the planning? Should pupils 
decide on the topics to be studied? Or should planning be limited to 
the “how” of studying topics previously decided upon by adults? 

These questions cannot be decided—indeed, cannot even be dis- 
cussed intelligently—without reference to the social philosophy of 
social goals of the school. And they are not the only questions of class- 
room practice which need social goals as points of reference. There is 
the whole question of the choice and use of materials of instruction. 
To what extent can teachers justify or criticize the use of a wide variety 
of materials, particularly of materials distributed by interest groups in 
our society? What part should audio-visual aids play in modern in- 
struction? How can our present grading practices be evaluated? In , 
effect, classroom techniques need to have not only a psychological, but 
also a positively sociological basis, 

2. Who should go to school and for how Jong? Many people are in 
favor of “universal education,” but this term requires more specific 
definition in practice. Should all “normal” youth of high-school age be 
in high school? If so, for what purposes? To what extent should: 
schooling beyond high school be popularized? 

Various groups have stated their Opinions on both these points. For 
example, the U.S. Office of Education has stated as its goal—every 
youth in high school, life-adjustment education for each, Furthermore, 
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the President’s Commission on Higher Education has stated that by 
1960 there should be a minimum of 4,600,000 young people in insti- 
tutions of higher learning’—about twice the number in such institu- 
tions in 1947. Whether the American people will consider this wise 
or foolish policy depends upon their social orientation—their concep- 
tion of the school and its social role. 

3. The school curriculum. The curriculum includes all the means 
which the school uses to help students to grow and to develop along 
the lines of desirable objectives. Usually these center around classroom 
instruction and the teaching of the school subjects. But it may, depend- 
ing on a given conception of the social goals of the school, include the 
so-called extracurricular activities, guidance or counseling, or school- 
directed work experience. 

There are many questions about the curriculum even if that term is 
limited to formalized classroom instruction. For example, shall there 
be courses in history? If so, in what kinds of history—local, American, 
European, or World? If schools offer American history, what aspects 
of American life, past, present or future, should be emphasized? To 
what extent should American history contribute to world understand- 
ing? What should be included on the contributions of various races 
and ethnic groups to the development of American culture? These 
questions cannot be answered except in relation to some viewpoint, 
conscious or implicit, concerning the social goals of education. 

Another curriculum question refers to the development of spiritual 
or religious values. To what extent should the schools try to teach in 
this area? What kinds of teaching materials should be used? If the 
students study the Christian religion, should they also study the teach- 
ings of other world religions? Or should the schools maintain strict 
neutrality on the matter of religion? These questions refer to the basic 
school-and-society relationship, particularly to the way in which we 
look at that institution of society which we call the church. 

The question of vocational education also involves social goals. To 
what extent does society, through its schools, owe every individual a 
chance to learn how to earn his living? What variety of vocational 


? President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
Democracy, vol. I, Establishing the Goals, p. 39. 
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education opportunities should be offered? Horace Mann felt that the 
school should help every individual get the basic tools needed to com- 
pete in society for his livelihood. In Horace Mann’s time this meant 
pretty much the three R’s, plus some habits of thrift, sobriety, industry, 
and self-discipline. Today the individual needs not only these things, 
but also much specialized training as well. If the school does not pro- 
vide this training, some other agency of society must, or the individual 
will be forced to purchase it through some private institution. 

What then should be decided about the so-called extracurricular 
part of the curriculum. In many modern high schools there is consid- 
erable emphasis, at considerable cost, on school clubs, parties, dances, 
athletics, and the like. Some people criticize this emphasis and insist 
that such activities are outside the proper scope of an educational in- 
stitution. Do you believe that taxpayers’ money should be used to help 
individual students learn to dance, to get along in social situations, to 
learn how to conduct a club meeting, to play tennis? Can you justify 
your point of view in relation to your conception of the social goals of 
the school? 

4, Patterns of human relationships in the school. Every school is 
itself a society and in it many kinds of people must learn how to work 
with each other. There are relationships between administrators and 
teachers, between teachers and students, between teachers and teach- 
ers, between administrator and students, and between students and 
students. Within the framework of this complex little society there 
are problems of discipline and school management and government. 

In one school, for instance, may be found many instruments and 
devices of restraint, Student guards and monitors patrol the corridors. 
Printed rules and regulations set forth in great detail what students 
may or may not do. Decisions are made entirely by faculty and admin- 
istration. Then in another school are found very few rules and these 
are made by the students through their own governing groups. We 
find students and faculty ‘spending time and energy in school govern- 
ment organizations trying to find mutually satisfactory solutions to 
problems. 


Which is the better school situation? There is no answer again 
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except in terms of what the school should be trying to do, which is 
another way of stating the social goals of education. In this case the 
question comes particularly to those social goals that pertain to the 
school’s responsibility for citizenship education and to the definition of 
good citizenship. 

5. The school’s relationship to the local community. Several years 
ago appeared a widely read and widely discussed book in education 
called Youth Serves the Community.’ This book contained descriptions 
of projects, many of them directed by the school, in which youth 
worked on community health problems, housing problems, recreation 
problems, community beautification, and the like. Then, during the 
war, the school took part in directing the activities of children in paper 
drives, civilian defense, bond and stamp sales, and victory gardening. 
Some people regard these as important learning activities for children 
as well as contributions to community welfare; others may accept them 
as necessaty in war, but regard them as extraneous and as a waste of 
time. 

The school’s relationship to the local community involves not only 
the question of whether the “school serves the community,” but also 
the use of community resources in teaching. What value are field trips? 
Are they worth the time, trouble, and energy they take? What point is 
there, if any, in the study of local history? 

But there is even more to the issue of school-community relation- 
ships. A school may use community resources in its teaching; the chil- 
dren and youth in school make take part in community-service proj- 
ects; and this school may still fall short of what some people advocate. 
There are some who believe that the school should play a leadership 
role in helping a community define and solve its major social prob- 
lems. A class studying community health may identify and call com- 
munity attention to housing deficiencies and point the way to a public 
housing project. Children and youth in school may take the lead in 
working against racial or religious discrimination in a community. In 
this case youth not only “serves the community,” but takes a leadership 


* Paul R. Hanna and others, Youth Serves the Community, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1936. 
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role in community life. These possibilities will attract some people and 
repel others. Your own point of view and course of action will depend 
on your interpretation and definition of social goals of the school. 

6. School organization and finance. School-and-society relation- 
ships, as previously pointed out, are in part defined by the nature of 
the official control and organization of public schools. But this is a 
two-way proposition. The social goals can also be used in looking at 
issues and questions involved in further development of these controls 
and organizational patterns. 

One important issue relates to the role of the national government 
in the organization, planning, and financing of public education in this 
country. Most Americans are opposed to federal control of education, 
but many believe that the federal government should contribute some- 
thing in the way of financial support. Others are Opposed to federal 
financial aid as well as to federal control. Those who favor federal aid 
insist that children in the poorer states deserve as good Opportunity for 
education as children in the richer states, 

Other issues in this area are those involving the reorganization of 
local school districts. In some states of our country there are thousands 
of school districts, each with its own board of trustees and the power to 
lay taxes and employ teachers. This organization is favored by those 
who claim to favor extreme decentralization and local control. Others 
insist that this multiplicity of school districts is unsuited to the de- 
mands made on the schools in our complex contemporary society. 
Your definition and interpretation of the social goals of the school will 
play a part in the way you look at and answer these questions. 

7. Professional problems of teachers. There are also many questions 
and problems involved in the development of teachers’ professional 
Status and responsibilities. 

One area of professional problems is that of the selection, prepara- 
tion, certification, and placement of teachers. How can we see to it that 
the right people go into teaching, that they get the best training for 
their work, and get placed into jobs where they can do good work? 
This problem involves answering such questions as the following: 
Who are the “right people” for teachers? What are their character- 
istics? What is “best training”? These are difficult and perplexing 
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questions to which there are no ready answers, but the final answers, 
if ever arrived at, must take into consideration again the role of the 
school in our society and its social goals. 

Then there are the problems with which all teachers are concerned 
in a very personal and direct way—salaries, retirement, working con- 
ditions, contracts, and tenure. Should schools set up a “single salary 
schedule” for men teachers and women teachers, elementary teachers 
and secondary teachers, with equal salaries for all who have equal 
training and experience? Are state minimum-salary laws justifiable? 
If so, how can they be determined? What constitutes an optimum 
teaching load? Should teachers have guaranteed tenure in their jobs? 
Why or why not? These questions are all crucial in the school-and- 
society relationship. 

As teachers try to work out their professional problems, they form 
organizations. What are desirable purposes for such organizations? 
Should all teachers feel obligated to belong to such organizations and 
take active parts in their programs of work? What kinds of organiza- 
tions are most desirable? Some teachers feel they should identify their 
organizations with labor unions, while others feel that this move 
would be inconsistent with their professional status. Here is a direct, 
concrete issue on which every teacher will have to make a decision. 

Many teachers are concerned also with questions of academic and 
personal freedom. There is a need to define the meaning of academic 
freedom and its importance in relation to social goals which we feel 
are valid and defensible. Personal freedom of teachers is still an issue 
in many American communities. Is it desirable for teachers to bind 
themselves or to be bound to standards of personal conduct different 
from those of other respected citizens? If so, why, and in what ways? 
Freedoms are accompanied by responsibilities, and the teacher’s con- 
ception of his academic and personal responsibility will play a large 
part in the achievement of social goals through education. 

One of the most important professional responsibilities of any 
teacher, of course, is continuous study of and growth in his work. The 
nature and direction of this in-service education are also dependent on 
the school-and-society relationship and the conception of social 
purposes. 
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The social goals of education therefore determine the answers to 
every practical and specific question we face in carrying on the work 
of our public schools. In a very real sense, the social goals of education 
approximate the social goals of our society as a whole. The school- 
and-society relationship is so close and direct that nothing significant 
can happen in one which does not affect the other. The following quo- 
tation from an article in Fortune magazine* points up to the impor- 
tance of this relationship. 


The schools, in their confusion, are only the reflection of the confused 
life around them. They are of society, not above it, and their aimlessness 
is the aimlessness of today's ever changing world. Americans are clearly 
presented with a choice. We can adapt students to this world; we have 
been doing it for some time. Or we can consciously and deliberately make 
our schools mote vital and creative, to the end that our children go beyond 
today's confusion and understand it better than we do ourselves. This 
course, more difficult, is the way of heartbreak and of tears, For it may 
well produce humane and thoughtful adults who, dissatisfied with the 
life they see, will want to better it. But it will produce adults. A stream- 
lined adapting of children to our present world will only produce ado- 


lescents whose dissatisfaction is inhuman and whose only course of action 
is aimless violence. 


To what extent do you agree or disagree with the conception of edu- 


cation’s social goals implied in this quotation? What would you 
change in it? Why? 


SUMMARY 


Teaching effectiveness can be judged in three main areas—that of 
classroom techniques and procedures, that of understanding and help- 
ing individual children, and that of helping to develop a desirable 
relationship of school and society. These three areas are closely inter- 
related and all play an important part in the total process of education. 

The school-and-society relationship implies working both toward 
and from some Conception of the social role of the school. Defining the 
social tole of the school is a job not only for teachers, but for the pub- 
lic as well. Teachers develop the understandings and skills needed for 

+ “Ferment in Education,” Fortune, July, 1943. 
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taking their part in this process of definition and application. For it is 
not enough to define social goals. School people and the public work 
out a program of action to achieve them. 

As the social role of the school is defined, such factors as the follow- 
ing should be considered: the pattern of official organization and 
control of education; the unofficial controls or informal traditions of 
American culture; the interrelationship between the needs of individ- 
uals and the problems and characteristics of contemporary society; and 
the nature and direction of our democratic ideology. 

The social role of the school then becomes one of the bases for 
examining some of the most important questions and problems in 
education today. It may be used in looking at (1) classroom teaching 
practices; (2) the question of who should go to school and for how 
long; (3) the curriculum; (4) the pattern of human relationships in 
the school; (5) the school’s relationship to the local community; 
(6) the further development of school organization and finance; 
(7) the professional problems of teachers. 

The social role of the school is never defined on a static, once-and- 
for-all basis. The rapid tempo of changing society makes this an im- 
possibility. Therefore the process of defining this social role is a con- 
tinuous one; and it is of the greatest importance that teachers learn 
how to take most effective part in this process on this continuing basis. 
For it is only as teachers take effective part in defining the school-and- 
society relationship that they can help in getting something concrete 
done about achieving the social goals. You must answer for yourself 
the question of how effective you want to be as a teacher in this area 
of the school-and-society relationship. Your answer will depend upon 
the philosophy of education to which you hold and the conception of 
social goals of education which you develop. 

In the next chapter of this book, a beginning is made on drawing 
together some of the factors useful in a definition of the social role of 
the school. The first factor to be examined is that of our pattern of 
official organization and control for public education. If you have not 
yet begun to think about your own social philosophy of education, the 
materials in this next chapter may help you to make a start. If you 
have already worked out your answer, or part of your answer, you 
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will find that the materials in the chapter may either strengthen or 
Cause you to question your point of view. For it is important not only 
to have a social philosophy of education, but to make a continuous 
reéxamination of the assumptions which lie back of it. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 
(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels or round 
tables, community studies) 

1. What evidence is there that the American people are deeply concerned 
with the broad social goals of the school? 

2. What should be the relationship between the general public and 
professional school staffs in defining the social goals of the school? 

3, What understandings and skills are needed by teachers to take effective 
part in public discussion of the school and its social role? How can you 
develop these understandings and skills? 

4. Does concern with social goals of education imply a disregard or 
neglect of individual goals? How are social goals and individual goals 
interrelated? In what ways would a definition of the social goals be 
affected by a consideration of the needs and problems of individuals? 

5. What should the study of the meaning and significance of democracy 
contribute to the definition of the social role of the school? 

6. Should teachers know and understand the history of democratic 
thought and ideals? Why or why not? 

7. What does the term “democratic education” mean to you? 

8. How might a definition of social 
practices? 

9. What are some important curricular issues which might be examined 
in terms of the social goals? 

10. What views might be held on a desirable relationship of the school 
to the local community? How might these views be affected by various 
definitions of social goals? 

11. How do the social goals affect such matters as school support, teachers’ 
salaries, and teachers’ working conditions? 


12. How are the social goals of the school related to 
Our society? 


goals affect classroom teaching 


the general goals of 
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CHAPTER Il 


Official Controls of the School 


Everyone is acquainted with one or more types of public schools, 
but probably only a few people have a clear understanding of the 
structural organization which makes these schools possible. Even 
among teachers it is not unusual to discover lack of understanding of 
the official organization for the control and support of public educa- 
tion. It is only reasonable to assume that this official organization, 
and the controls which it exerts, is important in defining the school- 
and-society relationships in which teachers carry out their responsibili- 
ties. Before the teacher can intelligently appreciate his role in school 
and community, he will need to comprehend the official structure 
within which a particular school operates. The purpose of this chapter 
is to help you to develop an understanding of the structural organiza- 
tion of public education and its importance to teachers and admin- 
istrators in their efforts to develop effective educational programs. 


EDUCATION A STATE FUNCTION 


In the United States, education is a function of the various states. 
In reality there is no American school system; rather, there are as 
many educational systems in the United States as there are states. 
The federal Constitution does not contain the word “education.” The 
Tenth Amendment to the federal Constitution states: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
Since the Constitution did not delegate the responsibility for public 
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education to the United States, and since it was not prohibited to the 
states, education is legally a state function. 

Most of the state constitutions proclaim education a function of 
the state and all of the states have enacted many statutes for the pro- 
motion and control of public schools. Supreme courts in each of the 
states have made many decisions sustaining the state legislatures in 
their control over public education in their respective states. These 
court decisions show clearly that the state has the authority to reor- 
ganize the local school districts of the state, to enforce compulsory 
attendance laws and minimum educational standards in local school 
districts, to tax its wealth wherever it may be found, to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for children wherever they may live, and to con- 
trol in general the state’s system of public schools to the extent the 
people desire. 

Tt can be seen that the idea of public education’s being a function of 
the state emphasizes two important facts. In the first place, education 
in a particular state is in the control of the people of that state rather 
than of the people of the United States. In the second place, education 
in a particular community in a state is under the ultimate control of 
all the people of that state, through their representatives in the legis- 
lature, rather than in the complete control of the people who happen 
to reside in the given community. The welfare of all the citizens of a 
democtatic state depends upon the amount and quality of educational 
Opportunity available to each child living in the state. 


LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Although it is clear that the ultimate control over all public schools 
in a state rests in the state legislature, it is true that each of the states 
has created local school districts for the purpose of providing and 
operating local schools. In a democracy such as ours it is considered 
important to keep the control of the schools as close to the people as 
possible. This is important for several reasons. One reason is that the 
people in the local district can probably develop an educational pro- 
gram which is better adapted to the needs of the children and youth 
living in the district than can petsons at the state level. Another reason 
is that local initiative and responsibility are stimulated by delegating 
authority to local school officials, Still another reason is that the in- 
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terest which the people in a community show toward the schools is 
likely to be realized to the extent to which they control, finance, and 
participate in the educational program. 

Keeping in mind that education is a function of the state but that 
local school districts are the instrumentalities of the state for operating 
schools in local communities, our discussion will begin with the local 
school district and move up the scale of educational organization. At- 
tention will be given to (1) the local school district, (2) the inter- 
mediate administrative unit, (3) the state-level organization for edu- 
cation, and (4) the federal government's relations to state programs of 
education. 


LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


Local school districts are created under the authority of the laws 
enacted by the state legislature. The powers of local school districts 
ate those established by the constitution and the statutes of the 
state. School districts are generally known as quasi-municipal corpora- 
tions, which means that they have the general legal powers of a mu- 
nicipal corporation as these relate to a special function—that of public 
education. The legal powers commonly granted to school districts are 
to levy taxes, contract and be contracted with, sue and be sued, hold 
and convey property, and exercise the power of eminent domain. 

Although education is a state function, it is obvious that the state 
as such cannot effectively administer its entire educational system. The 
tradition of local self-government, and especially the people's attitude 
toward local control of the public schools, has resulted in each of the 
states delegating control of education to local units. Usually the states 
have created special local subdivisions—school districts—for the pro- 
vision and management of local public schools. Less frequently the 
states have employed general governmental subdivisions, such as the 
township or the city, to provide and administer public schools. In every 
state of the Union, delegated authority, and local autonomy and re- 
sponsibility, are valued characteristics of the public school system. 


PURPOSE OF LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


There is in our country a sttong sentiment for local control of the 
public schools. In the beginning, schools were made possible through 
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the codperative efforts of families in neighborhoods and communities, 
At that time the schools were wholly supported by contributions or 
taxes collected locally. Over a long period of years the states have 
assumed more and more responsibility for the financing and control 
of education, and also for the nature of local school districts. There is 
still a strong conviction on the part of most American people, how- 
ever, that public education should continue to be largely in the control 
of the people at the local level. Even though the state legislature un- 
questionably has the legal authority to alter or abolish local school 
districts, it is an almost commonly accepted principle that such changes 
should be made only with the consent of the people living in the area 
affected. 

If public education is to be effective’ in fostering the growth and 
development of individuals, it must be related closely to the expeti- 
ences which these individuals are having in their homes and other 
agencies of the community. Good schools are sensitive to the peculiar 
conditions and needs of the particular communities in which the pupils 
live. Each state has the responsibility for encouraging the establish- 
ment of local school districts which can provide the leadership neces- 
sary to insure the development of educational programs adequate to 
meet local needs. 

The quality of the educational experiences which individuals have 
under the influence of the school depends upon the extent to which 
the program of the school is adapted to the nature and needs of these 
individuals. In order to provide for the adaptability of local schools 
to local conditions and needs, emphasis must be put upon local interest, 
„initiative, and responsibility. Communities in a state vary widely. They 
may range all the way from a mountain hamlet to a large metropolitan 
center. It is obvious that the social, economic, and occupational needs 
of people in diverse communities may vary considerably. A single 
pattern of education promulgated at the state level would not be likely 
to be satisfactory for all of these diverse situations. 

Local school districts are an important part of the state’s organiza- 
tion for the provision of educational Opportunities to all people of 
the state. The local school district makes it possible to delegate to the 
people of a local area the responsibility for helping to finance the 
local schools, for determining the nature of the educational program 
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to be carried on, and for evaluating the effectiveness of the program 
in the light of local conditions and needs. Local school districts tend 
to stimulate the people’s interest in the public schools and to encourage 
local initiative in developing educational programs increasingly re- 
lated to educational needs in local areas. 


TYPES OF LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


In thinking about the structural organization for public education 
it is necessary to differentiate among at least three different types of 
local school districts or units. These are attendance units, administra- 
tive units, and fiscal units. 


ATTENDANCE UNITS 


An attendance unit comprises the geographical area and its popula- 
tion served by a single school. There may be elementary-school at- 


Senior high - school attendance unit 
— -— Junior high - school attendance unit 


Sa cea Elementary - school attendance unit 


FIGURE 1. 


tendance units, junior high-school attendance units, senior high-school 
attendance units, or junior-college attendance units. An attendance 
unit does not necessarily have an independent system of administra- 
tion; in fact, many attendance units may be parts of a single system 
of administration, as in the case of a large city school system. Neither 
does the attendance unit necessarily constitute a local taxing, or fiscal, 
unit. Figure 1 is a simplified diagram showing three different kinds of 
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attendance units, all of which are a part of a single school system. The | 
entire area comprises a single senior high-school attendance unit. There 
are two junior high-school attendance units and nine elementary-school 
attendance units. It should be noted that any part of the area is in- 
cluded in three different attendance units, 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


An administrative unit comprises the geographical area which is 
under a single system of school administration. It may be composed 
of one, several, or even many attendance units. In the diagram already 
referred to, there is a single administrative unit composed of twelve 
attendance units. There is a single board of education and all the 
schools are under the administrative supervision of the same superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The various states have created local school administrative units 
with many different titles. It is possible to classify these units in many 
different ways. For the purposes of this discussion a classification based 
upon functions and relationships is desirable. According to this basis, 
local school administrative units may be classified as either (1) basic 
administrative units or (2) intermediate administrative units. ‘The 
intermediate administrative unit is discussed in a later section of this 
chapter. 

A basic administrative unit is an area in which a single board of 
control or officer has immediate responsibility for the direct administra- 
tion of all the schools or of all the schools of a particular type in the 
given area. This board or officer may exercise complete or only partial 
local autonomy in the administration of the schools, In other words, 
the basic unit may or may not be subject to some control and supervi- 
sion by an intermediate administrative unit. There are many varieties 
of basic units for local school administration. A few of the more com- 
mon ones are described in the following paragraphs. 

The basic administrative unit which is most prevalent at the present 
time is known as the common school district. It is an autonomous local 
subdivision created only for school purposes. It is usually not coter- 
minous with any other unit of local government. The common school 
district has a board or official that exercises immediate administrative 
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control over the school or schools in the district. The typical common 
schoo] district maintains only a single elementary school ‘although it 
may maintain several elementary schools, and secondary schools as 
well. 

Many of the states which have put emphasis on common school 
districts have created independent high-school districts for the purpose 
of providing secondary education. As previously stated, most common 
school districts offer only elementary instruction. The high-school 
districts are usually superimposed over the territory of all or parts of 
several elementary-school districts. High-school districts are usually 
not coterminous with any political subdivisions of the state. Adminis- 
tratively the high-school district is separate from the underlying ele- 
mentary-school districts, having its own board of education and deter- 
mining a separate tax for the support of secondary schools. 


FISCAL UNITS 


A fiscal unit comprises the geographical area which is used as a 
taxing unit for the financial support of schools. The administrative 
unit usually constitutes a fiscal unit as well as an administrative unit. 

Many people, especially those living in rural areas, fail to make any 
distinction between attendance, administrative, and fiscal units. Conse- 
quently they have the general notion that each area which is used as 
an attendance unit should also be a unit for administration. They also 
wrongly assume that the combination of several school districts into 
a larger one necessarily means that there will be only one central 
school in the larger district. People who live in urban centers are, of 
course, accustomed to larger administrative units composed of a num- 
ber of attendance areas each of which is served by a particular school. 
These different ways of looking at local school unit organization grow 
out of the experience which the people have had with reference to such 
Organization. 


TOWN OR TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Some states, notably those in New England and Indiana, have 
created town or township school districts. In New England the town 
is the local unit of government and in the north-central states particu- 
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larly, the township serves as a political subdivision. Although the town 
or township school districts are usually coterminous with the political 
town or township, nonetheless they have been designated as quasi- 
municipal corporations for school purposes. As such, the boards or 
officers of these school districts are representatives of the state and 
exercise a high degree of autonomy and independence in the adminis- 
tration of the schools. 


CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Practically all of the states have created city school districts. These 
city districts may or may not be coterminous with municipal bound- 
aries. In any event they may be, and usually are, entirely separate 
municipal corporations independent of the general municipal govern- 
ment. At the other extreme, there are a very few instances where 
public education is made just another function of municipal govern- 
ment. In some cities where there is an elected board of education, it 
is difficult to determine whether the board is an independent agent or 
merely an arm of the city government. In most cases where such a 
question has been brought before the courts, the decisions have upheld 
the independence of the boards. It has already been indicated that the 
state legislature is the authority which determines the relationships 
of school districts to general municipal governments. In general, the 
various state legislatures have made school districts separate and in- 
dependent quasi-municipal corporations. 


COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Some states, particularly the southern states, have created county 
school districts. In such cases the civil county is designated as a quasi- 
municipal corporation for school purposes. As in smaller administra- 
tive units, the county unit has only a single board of education and one 
superintendent of schools. Obviously there are many attendance units 
within the typical county administrative unit. Cities within the county 
may be organized as basic city administrative units independent of the 
county unit. The county as a school administrative unit is distinctly 
separate from the county as a general governmental unit, although 
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the legislature may indicate that certain administrative relationships 
shall exist between them. 
THE LOCAL SCHOOL UNIT SITUATION 
There is great variation among the states as to the number and size 


of school administrative units. Until a few years ago, when an intensive 


Taste 1. Number of Basic Administrative Units. in Selected States Having 
Various Types of School Organization* 


Number of Units with 


Total Elementary High Both Ele- 
Number School School mentary and 
State of Units Only Only High School 

Common School District Type ae Organization 
Arizona 27 15 45 
Iowa ne 3968 888 
Missouri 8520 7818 702 
New York 5730 4977 D. 748 
Wisconsin 6335 5897 81 357 
Town or Township Type of Organization 
Indiana b Type of ta 125 304 4 671 
Maine eo 310 190 
Massachusetts 351 118 233 
New Jersey 555 360 >) 189 
Vermont 268 25 243 
pines Type of Organization 

Alabama 108 5 103 
Florida 67 67 
Kentucky 256 10 246 
Utah 40 40 
West Virginia 55 55 


* Data taken from Dawson, Reeves, and Others, Your School District, Tables I, II, HI, 
Pp. 259-261. 


State-wide program of school district reorganization was effectively 
inaugurated, the state of Illinois led in the number of basic administra- 
tive units—approximately 12,000. Delaware was at the other extreme 
with only fifteen basic administrative units. 

Table 1 shows the number of basic administrative units in selected 
States having different types of school district organization. It will be 
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noted that states having the common-school-district type of organiza- 
tion usually have many more administrative units than do states which 
utilize the town, township, or county type of organization. Moreover, 
the percentage of administrative units providing only elementary 
schools is much higher in states emphasizing the common school dis- 
trict than in states emphasizing other types of school district organiza- 
ton. " 

The National Commission on School District Reorganization pub- 
lished a comprehensive study of school districts in the United States. 
Concerning the number of school administrative units in this country 
the Commission states: 


According to the best figures obtainable, there are at present 103,661 
basic units of school administration in the 48 states. Of that number, 
91,041 are of the common school district type, typically having one school 
and one teacher; 4328 are town or township districts; 641 are districts 
that include an entire county; 318 include all of a county except those 
parts that are included in independent units; and 7333 are independent 
units not of the town, township, or county type, mostly incorporated 
villages and cities. All common school districts and town and township 
units are under the supervision of some form of intermediate unit, of 
which there are 2359, each with a superintendent of schools. The average 
number of basic dependent units within the intermediate units is ap- 
proximately 41. 

Relatively few of the basic units of school administration in the states 
having common school districts maintain high schools. Of the 103,661 
basic units of school administration in the 48 states, 96,451 are in the 
27 states having the common school district type of organization. More 
than 85 percent of these districts maintain only elementary school grades, 
about 13 percent maintain both elementary and high school grades, and 
only slightly more than 1.6 percent maintain high school grades only. 

In the states having basic units of the town or township type, the per- 
cent of districts maintaining high schools is much larger. In the 9 states 
having districts of this, type there are 5809 basi. units, Approximately 
49 percent of these units maintain both elementary and high schools, 
whereas nearly 51 percent maintain elementary schools only. Only 12 
districts, or a small fraction of 1 percent, provide high schools only. 

In the 12 states having predominantly the county unit type of organi- 
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zation there are only 1346 basic units, a very small number in comparison 
with the number in almost any 12 other states that might be selected. Of 
those units, 603 are complete county school districts maintaining both high 
and elementary schools; 301 are county units except that each has within 
it one or more independent districts (442 in all), usually cities or towns. 
Of the 301 partial county units, 266, or 88 percent, maintain both 
elementary and high schools; 35, or 12 percent, maintain elementary 
schools only. Of the 442 independent districts within the counties, only 
1 (in New Mexico) is for high school purposes only; 9 for elementary 
schools only; and the other 432 maintain both elementary and high 
schools.* 


More than half of the common school districts employ only one 
teacher; in fact, several thousand of them operate no school at all. In 
some states 85 percent of all elementary schools are one-teacher 
schools. This sort of district structure is certainly keeping the control 
of the schools in the hands of small local groups but at the cost of 
adequate educational opportunities for the children. 

The typical high school serving farm and village children is one 
having not more than one hundred pupils and five or six teachers. In 
some states 75 or 80 percent of the land area of the state lies outside 
of school districts which maintain high schools. Children living in 
these non-high-school areas may attend available high schools without 
paying tuition but their parents can have no voice in determining the 
nature of the educational program which is offered. 

It is generally recognized that the local school unit situation is 
highly unsatisfactory in many states, particularly those organized on 
the basis of the common school district. Some of the outstanding limi- 
tations of the present situation are: (1) the districts are too small to 
Maintain satisfactory elementary schools, (2) most districts do not 
maintain high schools, (3) when high schools are operated they are 
often too small to be adequate, (4) administrative units are not capa- 
ble of providing good-quality administrative and supervisory leader- 
ship, and (5) districts vary so greatly with respect to taxable wealth 


per pupil that much inequity in tax burden exists. 
‘Howard A. Dawson, Floyd W. Reeves, and Others, Your School District, 
Department of Rural Education of the National Education Association, 1948, 


Pp. 56-57. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SATISFACTORY LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


Since local school unit organization is so importantly related to the 
kind of educational program which can be made available to children 
and youth, brief consideration will be given to the characteristics of 
effective attendance and administrative units. These characteristics are 
essentially those emphasized by the National Commission on School 
District Reorganization.” 

In order to provide a satisfactory type of educational program, an 
elementary-school attendance unit should enroll not fewer than 175 
pupils in the kindergarten and grades one to six and should employ 
at least seven full-time teachers. A more desirable situation is 300 
pupils and twelve teachers. In sparsely populated areas the time re- 
quired to transport children to school may make it necessary to modify 
the minimum enrollment standard. Elementary-school pupils should 
not have to spend more than forty-five minutes in going to or from 
school. 

If a secondary school is to offer a complete educational program, the 
attendance unit should provide an enrollment of at least 300 pupils, 
or 75 pupils of each age group, and at least twelve full-time teachers. 
The time spent by high-school pupils going to and from school should 
not exceed one hour each way. In addition to the enrollment and 
travel-time factors another important factor in determining both 
elementary and secondary attendance units is the sociological group- 
ing of the people to be served by the schools. 

Criteria which are valid in determining the area to be included in 4 
school administrative unit follow: 


1. The administrative unit should have enough pupils so that the edu- 
cational needs now existing and those likely to arise in the immediate 
future can be met effectively at reasonable cost. 

2. It should be large enough to attract and use to good advantage a high 
type of educational leadership. 

3. It should be small enough and have a type of social organization that 


? See Howard A. Dawson, Floyd W. Reeves, and Others, Your School Districh 


dome of Rural Education of the National Education Association, 1948: 
pp. 79-88. 
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will permit people to participate effectively in the support and control 
of the school and to share in its activities.’ 


The administrative unit should provide a complete educational 
program extending from the kindergarten through at least the twelfth 
grade, and preferably the fourteenth grade. It should provide special- 
ized types of services to the individual schools and to the district as a 
whole. Among these types of services are business administration, 
personnel management, administration of school census and attend- 
ance, supervision of instruction, transportation services, guidance 
services, library services, adult-education leadership, medical examina- 
tion, nursing, etc. If a central office staff of sufficient number and 
quality is to administer these services at a reasonable cost per pupil, 
the administrative unit should probably include approximately 10,000 
young people of school age. It is generally agreed that at least 1200 
pupils should be included in an administrative unit if even a minimum 
program of administrative services is to be provided at reasonable cost. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


Applications of the above standards for local school units will 
reveal that in many states, outside of the cities, a very small percentage 
of local school units could be deemed satisfactory. Although all the 
states long have had statutes which made possible the reorganizing of 
local school districts, little progress has been made under these laws. 
During recent years the legislatures of many states have recognized 
the importance of the problem and passed special legislation to en- 
courage and to speed up the process of school district reorganization. 
In general, the special legislation passed by the states has created 
committees or boards, both at the state and county levels, which have 
been charged with responsibility for the study of the need for school 
district reorganization, for preparing plans for the reorganization of 
districts, and for taking indicated steps to accomplish reorganization. 
Some of these state district-reorganization plans, such as the ones in 
Washington and Illinois, have resulted in very substantial improve- 
ment in school district structure; others have accomplished very little. 


3 Ibid., p. 86. 
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The reorganization of school districts is a difficult process for many 
reasons. A large number of people regard the little one-room school 
as the last vestige of democracy, to be safeguarded at all costs. Under 
present methods of school support, educational costs are inequitably 
distributed. People living in favored districts fear reorganization will 
mean increases in their taxes. Also, the school tax in non-high-school 
districts is often lower than in school districts supporting high schools. 
Persons who have always known the little one-teacher school under 
neighborhood control often resist the establishment of a larger school 
under the control of a larger community. Many people have the mis- 
taken idea that the boundaries of the attendance areas and the ad- 
ministrative unit would mean a single central school which might have 
to be reached over a long distance of bad roads. Furthermore, some 
states have school-support plans which reward, rather than penalize, 
school districts which operate small schools. 


LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Almost without exception each basic administrative district has 
a board of control. Usually this board is known as the board of educa- 
tion or the board of school directors. There are more than 350,000 
school-board members in the United States, The very numerous school 
districts and the great number of school-board members have kept the 
schools of America responsive to the immediate popular will. In most 
other countries the important matter of public education is not under 


local control but rather under the control of federal, state, or provincial 
government. 


SCHOOL BOARD REPRESENTS LOCAL CONSTITUENCY AND THE STATE 


Members of a local school board are representatives of the people 
living in the local school district. But since education is a state function, 
and since the local school district is a governmental unit for carrying 
out the state plan of public education, members of a local school board 
are also representatives of the state. As a matter of fact, school-board 
members are state officers, not local officers. Often both the citizens 
in the local school district and the members of the school board fail 
to recognize the fact that the school board should tepresent all of the 
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people of the state and not just those people who happen to reside in 
the local district. An effective board member should have not only a 
broad knowledge of community needs and problems, but also an 
understanding of the educational problems confronting the state. “A 
further requirement is the ability to think and act in terms of the 
essential blending of state and local needs to maintain through co- 
operation the essential unity in educational effort that is customarily 
secured in other places only through highly centralized, autocratic 
organization.”* 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


The powers of the board of education are determined by the legisla- 
ture and interpreted by the courts. In the United States the local school 
district is a unit of state government with broad powers. Generally 
speaking, the local board of education throughout the nation is vested 
with broad and final authority in nearly all matters relating to public 
education. Local boards of education are empowered to purchase sites, 
erect and furnish buildings, hire personnel, approve courses of study, 
select textbooks, determine the length of the school year, and levy 
taxes upon the school district for the support of the educational pro- 
gram, 

The more important general functions or duties of the board of 
education are those of adopting policies for the government of the 
schools of the district, employing a chief executive officer or superin- 
` tendent of schools, appraising the general effectiveness of the educa- 
tional program, and interpreting the conditions, needs, and problems 
of the schools to the people. 

City, village, and county school districts are unique units of govern- 
ment in that they employ a chief executive, the superintendent of 
Schools, who is professionally trained for the functions of administra- 
tion. There are, of course, chief executives in most units of government. 
With the exception of school districts, however, the chief executives 
are not professionally trained but usually are laymen with only de- 
sirable general qualifications. The only chief executive in any other 


* Arthur B. Moehlman, School Administration, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1940, p. 204. 
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unit of government who compares with the superintendent of schools 
as a professional expert is the city manager found in less than | percent 
of city governments. 

It is not the function of the board of education to administer the 
schools but rather to see that they are administered according to the 
policies adopted by the board. Consequently one of the most important 
responsibilities of the board is that of selecting a professional chief 
executive officer whose job is that of administering the schools in 
accordance with adopted policies. It has already been pointed out that 
many school districts are too small to employ a superintendent of 
schools. Only when districts are organized on a more satisfactory basis 
can there be available a high quality of professional administrative 
and supervisory leadership. 


NATURE OF LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Every school-board member should have a genuine interest in, and 
a devotion to, public education. He should be open-minded, willing to 
give his time and energy to the cause of public education, and objective 
and impartial in his approach to the problems which he must consider 
as a member of the school board. The school-board member must keep 
in mind the fact that he represents all the people of the district, and the 
people of the state, and strive always to make decisions in the public 
interest. 

School boards vary considerably in size. Most of the small common 
school districts have three-member boards. On the other hand, a few 
boards have as many as twenty-one members. The size of the board 
has much to do with its effective operation. If a board is too large, 
there may be some difficulty in Operating as a committee of the whole 
and in discussing problems fully and frankly. On the other hand, 
a small board is likely not to be representative of the various groups 
of people in the district. A three-member board is likely to be, in 
reality, a one-man board. Usually there will be a “strong” membet 
who generally will be able to get one or the other remaining members 


to vote with him. According to a recent statement of the American 
Association of School Administrators: 
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A school board should be of such size that (a) no one school election 
would change the majority of its members; (b) frequent meetings could 
be called without involving too many people; (c) there would be enough 
members to represent the different important points of view in the com- 
munity; and (d) there would be enough members so’ that close friends 
could not dictate action.” 


During the last few decades there has been a trend away from very 
large boards of education to smaller ones. Also there has been a tend- 
ency to add a few members to boards originally composed of three 
members. There is quite general agreement that it is desirable to have 
from five to nine members on the board of education. Such a board is 
large enough to be representative and at the same time is small enough 
to encourage the board to operate as a deliberative committee of the 
whole. 

A majority of all school-board members are chosen for three-year 
terms. In the largest cities there is a preference for four-year or six-year 
terms. In most school districts one or more school-board members are 
elected each year. The median years of service of present school-board 
members is almost seven years. Approximately 6 percent of present 
school-board members have served twenty or more years. 

As a general rule, school-board members are not paid for their 
services. General opinion indicates that school-board members should 
not be paid any money other than that required for their actual ex- 
penses in connection with their work as school-board members. To 
pay salaries to school-board members is to place school-board member- 
ship on the patronage list. It would not be possible to pay salaries high 
enough to attract, because of the salaries, the most capable persons in 
the community. The salaries which could be, and sometimes are, paid 
do not attract the best persons to board membership. The significant 
rewards to a school-board member are the satisfaction of having ren- 
dered an important service to the people of the community and of 
the state, the prestige and honor which the American people accord 
to school-board members, and the opportunity of participating in 
shaping the policies which will guide the development of the com- 

5A.AS.A., School Boards in Action, N.E.A., 1946, p. 41. 
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munity’s most important common concern—that of educating the 
children and youth of the community. 


SELECTION OF SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 


The two methods of selecting school-board members are election 
by popular vote and appointment by some official or board. A study 
conducted by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation” indicates that approximately 85 percent of the boards of educa 
tion ate elected by the people; the other 15 percent are appointed 
boards. The method of appointment is employed, for the most part, in 
city and county school systems. 

In most instances school-board members are elected on nonpartisan 
ballots. In fact, in a majority of school districts school elections até 
held at a time other than that of a general election. The fact that 
school elections are usually special elections, and that only infrequently 
are school-board members elected on a partisan ballot, reflects the 
attitude of the American people that schools should be kept free of 
partisan politics. 

Most school boards are elected to represent the school district 8 
a whole. Only about 10 percent of the school districts elect school: 
board members by wards or boroughs. This latter method of election 
is to be found much more frequently in large cities than in villages 
or rural districts. Even in the cities there has been a trend toward 
abandoning the practice of choosing board members to represent pat- 
ticular wards. Members of a board of education should represent all 
the people of the whole district rather than a particular group of 
people or a particular geographical area. 

School boards which are appointed receive their appointments by 
vatious methods. Different appointing agents include the city council, 
mayor, judges, county board, county superintendent of schools, state 
legislature, and special appointing boards. In the case of appointed j 
boards it is important that the appointing authority not have the op 


portunity of suddenly changing the whole or the majority of the board 
membership. 


ê Research Division, N.E.A., Status and Practi B jon, Re 
a ucieae x vactices of Boards of Education, 
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ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


The state school law designates that boards of education shall have 
certain officers. The usual officers are president, vice-president, secre- 
tary or clerk, and treasurer. Often the secretary and the treasurer are 
not members of the board but rather the board’s employees. In many 
school systems the superintendent of schools serves as secretary of the 
board. 

Formerly it was quite common for boards to organize into standing 
committees, such as the teachers committee, the building and grounds 
committee, the finance committee, etc. Even today a large percentage 
of city boards of education have standing committees. There is practi- 
cally unanimous agreement among students and practitioners of school 
administration, however, that a board impairs its efficiency by dividing 
its members into committees. As a usual rule the committees are not 
empowered to act but must recommend to the board as a whole for 
official action. In practice it has been found that board members who 
are not members of the particular committee making the recommenda- 
tions often take little interest in the problem under consideration and 
tend to approve perfunctorily the committee’s proposals. Committee 
organization has the effect, therefore, of creating several small boards 
of education for special purposes. 

Most boards of education do not have standing committees but 
Operate as a committee of the whole. Under this procedure each mem- 
ber gives full consideration to each problem which comes before the 
board. The superintendent of schools is expected to present to the 
board all the available pertinent information concerning the problem 
under consideration and the board as a whole makes the decision. This 
procedure is in keeping with the sound principle that the board’s func- 
tion is not to administer the schools but to determine the policies under 
which they are to be administered. 


MEETINGS OF LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


As a usual rule, boards of education have a schedule of regular 
meetings and most of them have a regular place for their meetings. 
Usually regular board meetings take place about once a month. Boards 
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in small rural districts tend to meet less often and those in the larger 
city districts more often than once a month. In addition to the regularly 
scheduled meetings most boards of education hold a few special meet- 
ings during a year. Such meetings are held because of pressing business 
which cannot well be postponed until a regular meeting. 

As a general rule, all meetings of boards of education are open to 
the public. A small percentage of school boards, however, consistently 
hold closed meetings. The practice of closed meetings is employed by 
rural and small village school boards much more frequently than by 
boards of larger school districts. 

All school business must be officially transacted at regular or special 
board meetings. A school-board member has no legal authority except 
as he sits as a member of the board in regular or special session. 


INTERMEDIATE ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


Basic school administrative units and their boards of control were 
already discussed in preceding sections of this chapter. Attention is 
given here to the second type of local school administrative unit, 
namely, the intermediate administrative unit. 

An intermediate administrative unit is an area which includes two 
ot more basic administrative units and which has the responsibility fot 
Providing certain Supervisory and administrative services to, and fot 
performing certain services for, these basic units. The intermediate 
unit has a board of control, or officer, or both. It does not, however, 
have quasi-corporate powers. The intermediate unit serves as an inter- 
mediary between the state department of education and the basic 
administrative units in order that necessary or desirable supervisoty 
or service functions may be available to the basic units. However, the 
basic units, and not the intermediate unit, have the immediate responsi- 
bility for organizing, operating, and controlling the schools. In meet- 


ing this responsibility the basic units are subject to the supervision of 
the intermediate unit and of the state. 


TYPES OF INTERMEDIATE UNITS 


There are three types of intermediate units. These are (1) the 
county, which is utilized in most of the common-school-district states; 
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(2) the supervisory district, used in New York and the New England 
states; and (3) the township, used to some extent in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan. As previously shown the township or county in 
some cases are basic administrative units. 

In approximately half the states the county is designated an inter- 
mediate unit of school administration. In all these states there is a 
county superintendent of schools and in about half of them there is 
a county board of education. The county superintendent of schools is 
elected by popular vote, however, even in most of the states where 
there are county boards of education. Each of these county intermediate 
units has some supervisory responsibilities over all or some of the basic 
administrative units in the county. The powers and responsibilities of 
the county superintendent vary widely among the states. In some states 
his duties are largely routine and clerical; in others he has important 
supervisory and administrative responsibilities and he and his staff 
render important educational services to the basic school districts. 

During recent years there has been an increasing tendency to assign 
more and more responsibility to the county superintendent of schools. 
As increasing demands are made upon the local schools, and as it is 
recognized that they are inadequate to meet these demands, the inter- 
mediate unit is strengthened and charged with rendering greater assist- 
ance and services. 

Although the county superintendent of schools is usually elected 
by vote of the people of the county, he is legally a state rather than 
a local officer. He is an officer of the state and has the responsibility 
of supervising the local units in carrying out the state’s educational 
program in accordance with local conditions and needs. In several 
states some or all of the salary of the county superintendent is paid out 
of the state treasury. 

Some states either do not have counties or do not use them as inter- 
mediate school districts. Instead, there have been created special super- 
visory districts for school administrative purposes. In New York these 
districts are smaller than counties and in New England they include 
two or more towns which serve as basic administrative units. A few 
States make some use of the township as an intermediate school unit, 
in addition to the county. Even in these states, however, the township 
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as an intermediate school district has relatively unimportant functions 
In these cases the township boards may be empowered to alter district 
boundaries, collect and distribute school funds, and hold title to school 


Property. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SATISFACTORY INTERMEDIATE UNITS 


It is obvious that the nature of a satisfactory intermediate school 
district will depend upon the functions to be assigned such a district, 
If all of the basic administrative units in a state met the maximum 
standards described earlier in this chapter, there would be little or no 
need for intermediate districts. Under such conditions the basic units 
would be capable of providing adequate educational programs and 
services at reasonable cost per pupil. If, on the other hand, basic units 
remain too small to provide such essential elements of a modern edu- 
cational program as guidance services, health services, special classes 
or schools for handicapped children, vocational programs, adult edu- 
cation, administrative and Supervisory services, etc., then the inter- 
mediate district will be very much needed. To provide such services 
as these the intermediate district should include at least 5000 children 
of school age. Moreover, each intermediate district should have a 


board of education and the Superintendent of schools should be ap- 
pointed by this board. 


STATE ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The fact that education is a state function has already been empha- 
sized. It has also been pointed out that local school units, including 
intermediate units, are instrumentalities utilized by the state in order 


d in all communities of the state and 


THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Most states, but not all 


, have state boards of education which have 
either general or limited 


responsibility for elementary and secondaty 
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education. A few of these boards, of which the Board of Regents of 
New York State is a good example, have broad powers over all phases 
of elementary and secondary education; a number of other state boards 
have such limited powers that they exert little influence over the public 
schools of the respective states. Some states have no state boards for 
general elementary and secondary education. All states have boards 
which are concerned with vocational education, since the federal gov- 
ernment has specified that each state must have a board for this purpose 
if the state is to be eligible to receive federal funds for vocational 
education. 

A state board of education has such duties and functions as are 
delegated to it by the legislature. Some of the more common duties 
assigned to state boards are regulation of teacher certification, formu- 
lation of educational policy, adoption of courses of study, establishment 
of bases for apportionment of state educational funds, determination 
of the organization for the state department of education, and adop- 
tion of rules and regulations which have the force of law. 

The most common method by which persons become members of 
state boards of education is appointment by the governor. A consid- 
erable number of members of state boards of education are ex-officio 
members. Other methods of selection employed are election by popular 
vote, election by local boards of education in convention, and election 
by the legislature. Size of state boards of education varies from three 
to nineteen members. The great majority of these boards, however, 
have from seven to eleven members. 

Professional educators are generally agreed that there should be in 
each state a state board of education with broad general powers over 
all phases of elementary and secondary education, that this board 
should be nonpartisan, composed of lay members, and be broadly 
representative of the public interest. 


THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 


In each of the states there is a state officer who heads the public 
school system. Various titles ate given to these chief state school of- 
ficers. Among the most commonly used titles are Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Commissioner of Education. 
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In 1949 the chief state school officers in thirty-one states wete 
elected by vote of the people. In ten states they are appointed by 
the state board of education. The remaining states use the method 
of appointment by the governor. Among professional educators there 
is very general agreement that the chief state school officer should 
receive his office by appointment by a state board of education just 
as the local superintendent of schools is appointed by the local board 
of education, 

Even though a majority of the chief state school officers are elected 
by popular vote, the Council of Chief State School Officers at its 1948 
annual meeting adopted a policy statement which recognized the 
desirability of having the chief state school officer appointed by the 
state board of education. Under such conditions the board would also 
determine the salary and the term of appointment. During recent years 
there has been a trend toward appointment by the state board. 

In general, the legal qualifications required of chief state school 
officers are meager. Over half of the states specify no legal require- 
ments at all. A dozen or so states specify certain educational require- 
ments; others specify certain types of educational experience or the 
possession of particular professional certificates. The low legal te 
quirements are not sutprising when it is recalled that most chief state 
school officers are still elective officials. 

As recently as 1949, salaries of chief state school officers ranged 
from less than $5000 to $20,000 a year. The salaries of those officers 
appointed by state boards of education tend to be substantially higher 
than the salaries of those elected by popular vote, 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Each of the forty-eight states has created a state department of 
education, although there is some variation in the official title assigned 
to this department. In each instance the chief state school officer is 
the executive head of the state department of education. Staff members 
of the state department of education are responsible to the chief state 
school officer and render administrative and Supervisory services tO 
local school districts. Theoretically, at least, the state department plays 
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an important role in the formulation of educational policy for the state 
and in stimulating and assisting local school systems to develop in- 
creasingly better educational programs, 

The number of staff members and the amount of the budget varies 
greatly among state departments of education. One state has only 
a dozen professional staff members in its department of education 
while another state has more than five hundred. Consequently the 
quantity and quality of educational leadership at the state level is 
very uneven among the states. Services to local school systems from 
some state departments of education ate quite comprehensive while 
in other states they are very limited, even nonexistent, with respect 
to many important areas of public education. 

The salaries paid to members of some state departments of edu- 
cation are often too low to attract persons with high professional 
competence. In fact many of the states tend to set the top salaries in 
the department of education considerably lower than those being paid 
to superintendents of the larger local school systems. As a result of 
low salaries the quality of educational leadership in many state depart- 
ments of education leaves much to be desired, Even though public 
education is a state function, these states have as yet made little effort 
to attract highly competent professional personnel into the state-level 
educational organization. 

If a state is to provide adequate leadership and services to local 
school districts through its state-level organization, this organization 
should have such characteristics as the following. There should be a 
lay state board of education with broad powers concerning all phases 
of public elementary and secondary education, and preferably higher 
education as well. One of the important duties of this board should be 
that of selecting a highly qualified chief state school officer who would 
setve as chief executive officer of the board and head of the state de- 
partment of education. 

There should be a state department of education with sufficient 
qualified personnel and funds to provide quality leadership and services 
telative to all phases of public education. These phases include cur- 
ticulum, teacher personnel, school buildings, transportation of pupils, 
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guidance, supervision, health services, child study, special education, 
school finance, library services, audio-visual aids to instruction, and 
many others. State-level educational organizations with such char- 
acteristics as these are very much needed if satisfactory state programs 
of education are to be achieved. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


In 1867 the Congress of the United States established in the federal 
government a Department of Education. Its purpose was defined as 
that of collecting facts and statistics concerning conditions and progress 
of education in the states and of disseminating information concerning 
methods of teaching and organization and management of school 
systems in order to promote the cause of education in the nation. In 
1869 the Department of Education was changed to an Office of Edu- 
cation and the following year to a Bureau of Education. It continued 
as the Bureau of Education until 1929, when the title of Office of 
Education was restored. The act creating the Office of Education gave 
it no administrative authority over state programs of public educa- 
tion. 

The major functions of the United States Office of Education still 
remain those of research, disseminating information about public 
education, and providing consultative services to state and local school 
systems. Certain acts of Congress, particularly the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts which provided federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation programs in the states, have, however, tended to give to the 
Office of Education certain administrative controls over state programs 
financed by federal funds. Under these and other similar acts, the 
Office of Education exercises some control over the state plans for 
vocational education, the state staffs for administering and supervising 
vocational education, the training of vocational teachers, and the vo- 
cational education programs in local secondary schools. 

The Office of Education is headed by a United States Commissionet 
of Education who is appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. As a general rule, appointments to the commissionership have 
been made on the basis of merit rather than on that of political con- 
siderations. Persons appointed as Commissioners of Education have 
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been professional educators rather than politicians. The professional 
staff of the Office of Education are chosen through competitive civil 
tests. Their tenure continues during efficient service. 


THE FEDERAL INTEREST IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Although the federal constitution does not assign responsibility 
for public education to the federal government, that government has, 
nonetheless, shown an interest in education throughout most of the 
history of the nation. With the admission of Ohio as a state in 1802, 
the federal government inaugurated its land-grant policy which re- 
sulted in each of the new states, as they entered the union, receiving 
thousands of acres of public lands for the support of public education. 

In 1862 Congress enacted the first of several important acts which 
provided federal support for the development of land-grant colleges 
in each of the states. In 1917 Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act, 
which was the first of a number of acts providing federal funds for the 
promotion of programs of vocational education in the states. During 
the depression years the federal government again showed its interest 
in public education by adopting emergency educational activities such 
as the Works Progress Administration educational program, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration program, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps program. 

The federal government has always had oversight of education 
in the territories. Consequently it exerted a positive and definite in- 
fluence over most of the state programs of education by stimulating 
and aiding the development of public education in the territories 
which later were admitted as states. Article 3 of the Ordinance of 1787 
for the government of the Northwest Territory is an outstanding ex- 
pression of the federal government's educational policy. It states: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” At the present time the federal 
government is responsible for education in the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, in the outlying possessions such as Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, in the District of Columbia, and on the federal reser- 
vations. 
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EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AMONG THE 
STATES 


For a long period of time there has been pressure on the United 
States Congress to provide federal funds for the support of general 
elementary and secondary education in the states and particularly to 
provide these funds on a basis which would tend to equalize the edu- 
cational opportunities available to children in the various states. Many 
bills for the accomplishment of this end have been introduced in 
Congress but none of them has been enacted, It has already been stated 
that Congress has appropriated funds to the states for particular aspects 
of secondary education, namely, those relating to vocational education. 

There is great variation among the states with reference to the pro- 
portion of the population which is of school age and the amount of 
taxable wealth back of each school-age child. These two factors, the 
educational load which must be carried by the state and its financial 
ability, together with the tax effort which the state makes for school 
purposes, determine the expenditures per pupil for the educational 
program. 

In 1946 the number of children five to seventeen years old pet 
1000 adults ranged from 159 in New Jersey to 295 in New Mexico. 
This meant that each 1000 adult taxpayers in New Mexico had to pay 
for the education of almost twice as many children as a similar number 
of taxpayers in New Jersey. The average number of school-age chil- 
dren per 1000 adults for the United States as a whole was 207. 

During the same year the income payments to individuals within 
the state per school-age child ranged from $2080 in Mississippi to 
$9957 in Nevada. Almost five times as much income per school-age 
child was received in one state as in another. The average for the 
United States was $5915. In New Mexico, the amount was $3176, and 
in New Jersey it was $9231. 

Again in 1946, the percent of income payments devoted to total 
current school expenditures from state and local sources ranged from 
1.19 percent in Maryland to 3.24 percent in New Mexico. The average 
for the United States was 1.82 percent and for New Jersey the percent 
was 1.95. An interpretation of these percentages indicates that New 
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Mexico made more than two and one-half times the financial effort 
to support public education than did Maryland. 

During the school year 1945-1946 the average expenditures pet 
pupil from state and local funds ranged from $45 in Mississippi to 
$214 in Montana. The average expenditure for the United States was 
$134, For New Mexico it was $133 and for New Jersey, $210. In 
1946 almost five times as much per pupil was expended in one state 
as in another state. 

Table 2 presents data concerning two of the richer states and two 
of the poorer states, together with national averages. The facts are that 


Taste 2. Comparison of Certain States as to Educational Load, Financial 
Ability, Financial Effort, and Educational Expenditures per Pupil, 1946* 


Average 
Number of Percent of | Expenditure 
Children Income Income er Pupil 
5-17 Years Payments per Expended rom State 
Old per Child 5-17 for Public and Local 
State 1000 Adults Years Old Education Funds 
New Jersey 159 $9231 1.95 $210 
New York 170 9749 1:72 209 
U.S. average 207 5915 1.82 134 
Mississippi 281 2080 1.60 45 
New Mexico 295 3176 3.24 133 


© The Facts on Federal Aid for Schools, National Education Association, 1948. 


those states with the heaviest educational load have the least financial 
resources per pupil and are making average or above financial effort to 
Support public education. 

Even with extreme financial effort, such as that of New Mexico, 
the poorest states are unable to expend more than the national average 
per pupil. On the other hand, rich states with light educational loads 
can expend far above the national average per pupil by making only 
average or below-average financial effort. 

The only way to equalize educational opportunities and the burden 
of financial support among the states is through federal subsidies to 
the states. Since education is a state, not a federal, function and since 
past participation of the federal government in financing education 
in the states has resulted in some undesirable federal controls over 
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state educational programs, the problem of obtaining federal funds, 
without federal controls, for equalizing educational opportunities 
among the states looms as a large one. 

To secure federal funds for support of state educational programs 
on an equalization basis without federal controls, it will be necessary 
to have the federal grant made for general rather than specific pur- 
poses. Apportionment of funds to the states must be made on the 
basis of an objective formula which will obviate discretionary judg- 
ments on the part of any federal board or officer. This formula should 
be based upon the three factors mentioned above, namely, educa- 
tional load, financial ability, and financial effort of the state. Bills 
incorporating these principles were passed by the Senate in both the 
Hightieth and Eighty-first Congresses but in each instance the House 
of Representatives failed to receive the bills from its Labor and Edu- 
cation Committee. 

There can be no doubt that federal aid for education is needed if 
there is to be equalization of educational opportunities among the 
states. If a wide program of federal aid for education to the states is 
established, the problem of federal-state educational relationships 
will probably have to be faced from time to time. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Education is legally established as a function of the state. The state 
will probably continue to play an increasing part in education in local 
communities. It will do this through increased financial support, in- 
creased influence over local school district organization, and increased 
supervision and services made available to local schools. The federal 
government, also, is likely to take an increasingly active part in the 
financing of public education. 

Since in our country the public schools have been traditionally 
considered by lay people to be almost wholly local institutions, this 
increased interest on the part of the state can be expected to bring 
increased significance to state-local relationships. The federal govern- 
ment's participation in the financing of education, together with actual 
or proposed accompanying controls, will likewise highlight federal- 
state educational relationships. 


The state should continue to be in legal control of all public schools 
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within its boundaries. The state legislature should appropriate funds 
for education in local districts to the extent necessary to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities and to make it necessary for all citizens to con- 
tribute to the financial support of schools on an equitable basis. State- 
level leadership should employ all appropriate means to influence 
the reorganization of inadequate school districts into satisfactory ones. 
The state should define minimum educational standards which must 
prevail throughout the state and should provide leadership and con- 
sultative services to local school systems. Having done these things, 
however, the state should delegate to the local units the legal authority 
and the discretionary powers for controlling all phases of the public 
educational program in the light of needs and conditions existing in 
the local areas. 

The federal government should grant funds to the states for public 
education to the extent necessary to equalize educational opportunities 
to a satisfactory degree among the states and to cause education in the 
United States to be financed by all the people on an equitable basis. 
In doing this the federal government should exercise no controls over 
the various state educational systems. Funds should be distributed to 
the states according to an objective formula based upon the number 
of children to be educated, the financial ability of the state to finance 
education, and the tax effort being made by the people of the state to 
finance schools. The traditional functions of the federal government 
relative to research and the dissemination of educational information 
should be continued. 


SUMMARY 


Strictly speaking, there is no American system of education. There 
are as many systems of public education as there are states. The fact 
that education is a state function has a firm legal foundation in the 
tenth amendment of the federal constitution, in the state constitutions 
and statutes, and in the decisions of courts of record. 

Even though education is legally a state function, it is popularly 
conceived as a function of local school districts. Each of the state leg- 
islatures has provided for the creation-of local school districts and has 
delegated broad powers to them. 

At present local school district structure in more than one-half of 
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the states is most inadequate. The local school units are too small to 
provide the kind of educational opportunities which are needed in 
modern society. Even the inadequate educational programs offered 
in thousands of small school districts cost excessive amounts per pupil 
enrolled. Competent professional leadership is almost wholly lacking 
in these small school units. During recent years the deficiencies of local 
school unit structure have become so generally recognized that many 
state legislatures have enacted special laws intended to encourage, of 
even to force, the reorganization of local school districts. 

Each local school district has a board of control. Members of school 
boards are usually elected by popular vote. They are the direct rep- 
resentatives of the local people and are also state officers, representing 
the state in its organization to provide a state-wide system of public 
education. 

Since the usual local school unit is very small, frequently supporting 
a one-teacher elementary school only, many states have created inter- 
mediate administrative units for the purpose of supervising and supple- 
menting the programs and services of the local units. The civil county 
is the area most frequently used as the intermediate school unit. 

Most of the states have provided for a state board of education but 
often this state board has only limited powers. In each state there is 
a chief state school officer frequently designated as state superintendent 
of public instruction. Most chief state school officers are elected by 
popular vote although there is a trend toward their appointment by 
the state board of education. Each chief state school officer has a pro- 
fessional staff which composes the state department of education. 
These staffs are quite adequate in a few states and highly inadequate 
in many states. 

The federal government has no direct administrative powers ovet 
education in the states. It has, however, traditionally showed an interest 
in public education. Because of the extreme variations among the 
states with regard to the number of children to be educated in pro- 
portion to the adult population, and with regard to the financial ability 
to pay for schools, there has been an increasing public demand for the 
federal government to make grants of money to the states for general 
elementary and secondary education. The major purpose of these 
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funds would be that of equalizing educational opportunities among 
the states. It is generally believed that the federal funds should be 
available to the states without concomitant federal controls over the 
state systems of public education. 

One of the important problem areas in public education at the 
present time is that pertaining to the kinds of relationships which 
should exist between the state and the local school district on the one 
hand and the state and the federal government on the other. Strong 
educational leadership and substantial financial support is needed at 
the state level and at the same time it is desirable to keep the control 
of public schools with the people at the local levels. Federal funds for 
public education are needed but public opinion indicates that a na- 
tionally administered system of education should not replace the sepa- 
rate state systems. Undoubtedly the question of local-state-federal 
educational relationships will be one of concern to teachers and ad- 
ministrators, as well as to the general public, in the years ahead. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 
(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels or round 
tables, community studies) 

1. Explain fully the meaning of the statement: “Education is a function 
of the state.” What are the advantages or disadvantages of the concept 
of education as a state function as contrasted to education as a function 
of local municipalities? 

2. Name and describe several different types of local school units. What 
should be the characteristics of each of these units if they are to be 
capable of providing adequate educational opportunities for children 
and youth? 

3. Discuss the responsibilities of the local board of education with 
regard to the control of the policies and programs of the local school 
system. 

4. What is your understanding of the major problems in “school district 
reorganization”? Indicate clearly why school district reorganization 
is such an important problem in so many different states. 

5. What sorts of persons should members of boards of education be? 
Why do you think so? 
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6. Should members of the board of education be elected or appointed? 
Should a board member represent the school district as a whole or 
a particular geographical area within it? What are the reasons for 
your answers? 

7. Explain the functions of (1) the state board of education, (2) the 
chief state school officer, and (3) the state department of education. 

8. What is an intermediate school district? Why are such districts 
needed? How do the functions of these districts relate (1) to the 
local school districts, and (2) to the state-level educational organi- 
zation? 

9. In your opinion what should be the relationships between the state- 
level educational organization and the local school district with respect 

- to the control of the public schools? 

10. What part does the state legislature play in the control of public 
education in your home state? Discuss this question with special refer- 
ence to school district organization, curriculum, and financial support 
of schools. 

11. What are the legal relationships between the federal government 
and the different state educational systems? 

12. Does the federal government have a legitimate interest in public 
education? Can such an interest be put into action by the federal 
government without violation of the concept of state responsibility 
for education? If so, how? 
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CHAPTER III 


The Unofficial Controls of 
the School 


e 


The official controls of our public schools are defined for every state 
in the union. True, we have forty-eight different sets of official con- 
trols, but we can identify these controls in each state and compare one 
with another. We can also contrast the operating system of official 
controls for a given state with the ideal system which appears to be 
most desirable for that state. Thus one might conclude that to be famil- 
iar with the official controls of the schools within a given state means 
a thorough understanding of what makes the public educational system 
tick as it does in that state. But all is not so simple, for we have a 
network of unofficial controls which vary by community and state. And 
it is often very difficult to identify the strands of this network, particu- 
larly when the official and unofficial strands become entangled. 

The basic purpose of this chapter is to make you aware of the main 
unofficial controls of our schools. Illustrations of a general nature are 
given occasionally to indicate how the various unofficial controls tend 
to operate. Beyond this point it becomes the responsibility of every 
individual to identify and analyze the unofficial control pattern of the 
school and community in which he is living and working either as a 
student or as a teacher. 

In identifying and discussing the unofficial controls, the following 
Organizational outline is used: 

Internal unofficial controls: Those influences which are part and 
parcel of our formal overall educational system. 

Semi-internal unofficial controls: Those influences which are partly 
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in and partly on the outside of the formal educational corporation, 
External unofficial controls: Those influences which may be vitally 

interested but are usually outside of the formal educational arena, 
Illustrations when used are general rather than specific, detailed, 

and documented, since a given unofficial control may serve as a cuts 


THE CROSSROADS OF DEMOCRACY, 


THE SCHOOL 


That Magnet - Like Institution Which 
Attracts Special-Interest Groups 
for Better or for Worse 


FIGURE 2. 


in One situation and as a blessing in another situation. It is believed that 
it will be a refreshing and valuable experience for each individual 1 
search for specific examples of unofficial controls in operation within 


the community or area of the state in which he lives, or in which he $ 
teaching or hopes to teach. 
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For a quick overview of the various unofficial controls, Figure 2 
will prove of value. 


UNOFFICIAL CONTROLS—GOOD OR EVIL? 


One can take the position that all unofficial controls of our schools 
are evil and that they have harmful effects upon our educational pro- 
grams. In this instance one would favor the establishment of a “closed- 
door policy” in an attempt to block off all channels through which the 
unofficial controls operate. Would such a course of action be either 
desirable or possible? Perhaps it would result in the development of an 
ivory-tower school life far removed from the main stream of daily 
living. 

Of course the fact that the public schools belong to all of the people 
must be recognized. Does this mean that unofficial control groups 
should be permitted a free hand in attempting to influence our educa- 
tional programs? Just try to imagine the state of confusion that would 
develop if all unofficial controls were turned upon the school, unre- 
stricted in a kind of open season. 

The truth is just this—the effects of unofficial controls are good here 
and bad there, depending upon the circumstances surrounding each 
local situation. In one community we may find a special-interest group 
working very closely and effectively with the school, while in a com- 
munity just one hundred miles away a special-interest group organized 
through the same state or national organization may be at swords 
point with the school and may thus block the efforts of school staff 
members to improve the educational program. To understand, one 
must go backstage and seek the answers to such questions as: 


1. What forces control the community? What are their purposes? 

2. What do various community groups think about education with special 
reference to the local education program? Why? 

3. What is the philosophy of education of the local school staff? 

á. What kind of public-relations program is sponsored by the school? 

5. Are the local citizens interested in their schools? If so, how are these 
interests indicated? If not, why not? 

. Are the students interested in their schools? 
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It is a fact that unofficial controls often serve to shock or rock teach 
ets, supervisors, administrators and school-board members out of th 
narrow ruts into which they have burrowed. But it is equally important 
to remember that the public schools are not maintained to sponsor the 
products or ideas of any particular person or pressure group. 

Tt certainly seems desirable for the school staff members and the 
citizens of a community to establish the basic purposes of education 
upon which the most valuable educational programs can be developel 
for the community in terms of the needs and interests of human being 
of various ages and the demands of society. Further, each school staf 
would do well to develop criteria to be used as a screen to separate the 
chaff from the wheat forthcoming from the unofficial control av 
enue. 

In considering unofficial controls it is well to keep in mind that the 
school in a democracy is a tare institution which must be approached, 
on the one hand, with the searching determination of the gardener who 
works in a bed of quack grass, while on the other hand it must be ptt 
tected and cherished as the mother protects, guides, and cherishes het 
child. That is to say, all citizens have the right and obligation to probe 
vigorously into the educational purposes of a school system in an hot: 
est, forthright effort to establish a firm foundation upon which signif 
cant learning experiences can be developed. The same citizens hav 
the equally important obligation of protecting the school in order that 
a climate shall prevail which ever cherishes the truth and stimulaté 
creative activity and critical thinking. 

A review of the various unofficial controls will enable us to begi 
to comprehend the complicated and ever-changing influence pattern 
which are formed as these controls play upon the schools. 


INTERNAL UNOFFICIAL CONTROLS 
THE TEACHER 


Have you ever thought about the tremendous influence which th 
teacher wields? Within the school his official influence is becoming 
more and more significant. He engages in planning the curriculum and 
he may be invited to participate in the development of all-school pol 
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cies. In fact, he may even assist in the development of a salary schedule 
which recognizes teaching efficiency. 

Of course the teacher's influence is at its peak in the classroom where 
he is working with boys and girls. Here he is the senior member of the 
educational corporation. In this capacity he serves as the democratic, 
mature guide in the planning and executing of all the learning experi- 
ences. 

But now let us move out of this official channel. The teacher exerts 
a sort of strange and immeasurable unofficial influence over his stu- 
dents. This influence takes hold in a penetrating manner both in and 
out of school and seems to be greatest at the elementary and junior- 
high levels. The very way the teacher acts, his mannerisms, what he 
says and the way he says it, what he wears, what he does and where he 
goes may have a marked influence upon his students. In fact, teachers 
are imitated in thought, behavior, and appearance by the students in all 
phases of daily living. 

We must not overlook the fact that teachers influence each other. 
The effectiveness of a school staff depends to a large degree upon the 
teacher-teacher relationships. The experienced teacher who has taught 
for some time in a given school is in a position to aid the beginning 
teacher in adjusting to the school and community by helping him to 
understand better how and why the present school program developed, 
the strengths and weaknesses of the program, and the customs and 
mores of the community. 

The competent, inexperienced teacher brings new ideas to the school 
in which he accepts a position. Of course he must enjoy the coöpera- 
tion of his fellow staff members if he wishes to see his ideas fairly 
evaluated. Whether he receives codperation or sharp negative criticism 
May seem unimportant, but actually his interest in teaching and his 
whole professional growth pattern will be influenced by the reactions 
of the “old staff members.” 

Within the professional area teachers do exercise a powerful degree 
of unofficial control. This control may be of a positive or negative 
nature as teachers work codperatively together or refuse to recognize 
the contributions of their colleagues. 
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The teacher as a citizen, in his nonprofessional role, is coming t 
have more and more influence in the community. 

In 1930 George S. Counts in “The American Road to Culture’ 
wrote as follows concerning the social position of the teacher. 


As a general rule the American teacher has not been an active force in 
the community. This is due largely to the fact that the financial compense 
tion of the calling has been low and the consequent fact that the teacher 
has commonly been untrained and immature. Today, moreover, practically 
all of the teachers in the elementary school and two-thirds of the teaches 
in the secondary school are women. Since woman has generally occupied 
position of inferiority in the economic, political and intellectual life œ 
America, the profession has as a consequence lacked prestige. Furthermore, 
the absence of a comprehensive and thorough organization of teachers his 
made the individual more or less helpless in the face of popular criticism 
As a result of all of these conditions the teacher, in the elementary an 
secondary schools at any rate, has ordinarily been content to confine his 
activities to the work of the classrooms. 


In the twenty-year period between 1930 and 1950 teachers’ salaries 
have increased, more men have entered the profession, certification 
standards have been raised, membership in state and national teachet 
organizations has increased. In many communities teachers assum 
truly significant positions in local society. They live and work effec 
tively as full-fledged members of local communities, taking part in the 
important and enjoyable affairs with which citizens from all walks 4 
life are concerned. 

They work to improve the community and in so doing they improv 
themselves. Through the experience of working in the community 
they come to see the strengths and weaknesses of the community. Ant, 
most important, they get acquainted with the people. As a result the) 
become better teachers because they are in a better position to under 
stand the interests and needs of boys and girls. Thus life becomes rel 
and interesting and teachers are important, mature human beings i 
the midst of meaningful daily living. And so we see that teachers exe" 
cise very significant unofficial control within the teacher-pupil and 


1 George S. Counts, The American Road t ant 
1930, pp. 131-132. OS T 
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teacher-teacher relationship areas and that their influence in commu- 
nity society is increasing. 


THE TEACHER AND UNOFFICIAL CONTROLS—EXAMPLES 


These are general illustrations to prime your thinking concerning 
the teacher and the unofficial control which he exercises as he thinks, 
speaks, and acts. 


The All-School Program 

1. “I’m interested in the growth and development of the entire educa- 
tional program in my school. As I come to understand better the overall 
school program I can serve more effectively in my particular depart- 
ment.” 

2. “It’s fun to have a hand in planning the curriculum. I’m actually a 
stockholder in this educational corporation.” 

3. “To teach five classes a day is killing. At four o'clock I'm through. I'd 
like to live to enjoy a few days on my retirement fund.” 


Teacher-Teacher Relationships 

1. “That new teacher is like a breath of spring. He has excellent ideas and 
he has the know-how to translate them into action.” 

2. “Slow down, young lady. We've tried out all your ideas and then some. 
If you want to stay around here very long you'll take a word of advice 
and settle down to teaching school.” , 

3. “Tve had twenty years’ experience as an American History teacher and 
you have had less than twenty months experience in the same area. Do 
you realize how helpful we can be to each other as constructive critics? 
Why don’t you come in to visit my 2:30 class today?” 


Teacher-Pupil Relationships 

1. “Some of the very best ideas are presented by the students. And of 
course the kids are my most constructive critics.” 

2. “If I can cover that subject matter my conscience is clear. Oh, yes, it 
gets dull listening to the same questions and answers year in and year 
out, but that’s what I get paid for, I guess.” 

3. “Teaching monotonous! Why, every individual in every class reacts 
differently each day. Teaching is the most thrilling, stimulating work in 
the world.” 

4. “I enjoy following my students in their extracurricular activities. It’s 
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As a very influential unofficial control in our educational system the 
textbook is probably the most potent single factor working toward the 
development of social conformity, Texts which tend to offend any 
influential special-interest or pressure group will not be approved for 
use in many schools. The situation is well described in this statement: 


Thus a textbook in American History must not offend the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Knights of Columbus, the English Speaking 
Union, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the American Federation 
of Labor, the Grand Army of the Republic, the Order of Confederate Vet- 
erans, the Ku Klux Klan, and a host of other organizations. There have 
been numerous instances of the modification of textbooks at the request 
of some powerful group. Moreover, the same textbook has been issued in 
different editions to meet the demands of different sections of the countty: 
Under these conditions the textbook tends to become a perfectly innocui 
ous and colorless compendium of non-controversial knowledge and con 
sequently an instrument of social conformity.” 


Textbooks should serve the curriculum but should not dominate it 
After a school has determined educational purposes and broad course 
outlines, the textbooks should be selected to help realize those pur 
poses. Let there be no mistake about it—textbooks are absolutely esser 
tial instructional aids. Of course they may be used very poorly or if 
harmony with best modern instructional practices. It is the teachers 
responsibility to assist in selecting those modern textbooks which hav 
been developed in accordance with the best curriculum-planning prac 
tices and which can be used to enrich the learning experiences of chil 
dren and youth. 


TRADITIONS 


Certain traditions and customs concerning the teacher and the school 
have been passed on from generation to generation and form an ii 
portant unofficial control unit. | 

Americans have had an abiding faith in education. Unfortunate] 
our faith has been a kind of blind, unquestioning faith in t00 manj 
instances and we have viewed education as a sort of Pandora’s BOX ul 


2 George S. Counts, The American R d to Culi Compani 
ions n Road to Culture, The John Day ©° p; 
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be opened to erase inequalities and solve vital problems of every type. 
We have done entirely too little thinking about the role of education 
in a democracy. Certainly, as teachers, we should do all in our power to 
awaken citizens to the fact that the schools belong to the people and 
therefore citizens from all walks of life are obligated to engage in 
studying and defining the purposes of education. 

Concerning the role of the teacher in our society, for too many years 
man viewed the teacher as the keeper of boys and girls. In this role the 
teacher was looked upon as the schoolroom orderly who kept order 
and exposed children and youth to facts and figures and aided them to 
master the fundamental skills. Prior to the twentieth century the citi- 
zens in most communities took a very dim view of teachers assuming 
a significant leadership role in the school and community. Rarely were 
teachers recognized as mature guides charged with the planning of 
educational experiences which would result in the maximum growth 
and development of human beings. 

It has been difficult indeed to erase this traditional view of teachers 
as classroom technicians and it has had far-reaching effects on the 
professional status of the teachers. A vicious cycle has been in opera- 
tion wherein minimum educational preparation, heavy, monotonous 
work schedules, and low salaries have tended to repel the most capable, 
ambitious individuals from entering or from remaining in the profes- 
sion. 

In most communities our school plants are open only until 5:00 P.M. 
Why should teaching and learning cease with the approach of the 
dinner hour and the setting of the sun? And in how many communities 
are the physical facilities of the schools available on Saturday? It seems 
that custom has stifled creative thinking at this point. 

Then, too, why do we lock up our valuable educational plants dur- 
ing the summer months when so many human beings of all ages are 
Craving leadership in the areas of the arts, physical education, and 
recreation? Again tradition has tricked us into thinking that what has 
been shall be, forever and a day. 

Within the educational program we have some activities which we 
label extracurricular and we usually exempt these activities from the 
Credit curse, Why? Perhaps because some activities are not exactly 
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respectable academically. We often attach these experiences onto the 
school day at odd times when it is inconvenient for some students to 
participate. When funds are limited, some of these activities disappear. 
However, it is interesting to observe that we often turn to the extra- 
curricular activity field to evaluate the performance records of students 
when we are seriously concerned about their creativeness, their abilities 
to plan and work together, and their understandings of basic principles 
which are presented in the formal curriculum. 

Americans are efficiency-minded and since efficiency has paid divi- 
dends in business and industry, it is perfectly natural that educators 
should approach the problems of mass education with an eye to effi- 
ciency. However, this emphasis on efficiency in educational planning 
brought with it a rigid system of schedules which time has blessed with 
a sacred cloak. These rigid time schedules now often stand like giant 
barriers to block effective curriculum planning. 

For decades our educational programs have been planned and or 
ganized in terms of subject-matter segments or compartments. The 
layers or bodies of knowledge have been labeled history, English, sci 
ence, mathematics, etc. Great collections of information have þeen 
gathered and developed through the ages and the majority of out 
teachers have progressed through our education patterns and have 
been turned out as little masters of subject matter in one or more areas. 
We have said this teacher has a major in English and a minor in his 
tory while that teacher has a major in mathematics and a minor in 
science. 

Of course all this time that we have been building and organizing 
great bodies of subject matter and training teachers to be specialists if 
these particular fields, we have been completely aware of the fact thit 
life's daily problems do not roll out with distinct labels, as scieo® 
problems, mathematics problems, and history problems. And what bi” 
happened? Actually, tradition has held a tight rein and as teachers W i 
have found ourselves teaching as we were taught. | 

Oh, yes, a few souls have bucked the tide of tradition and calked 
about the desirability of having the school recognize the present pro 
Jems which children and youth face and in turn help them solve thes 
problems by turning to the several storehouses of knowledge and draw 
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ing out those strands of information which are needed. But with our 
present teacher education this takes a unique kind of genius-like 
teacher or a high degree of staff codperation. Truly, tradition has 
played tricks upon us and really has done much to drive our schools 
away from the main highways of life. 

Another strong arm of tradition is labeled “credit.” The high-school 
student says, “Just four more credits and I'll be a high-school gradu- 
ate.” And perhaps he thinks that when he has acquired those sixteen 
credits he will pass that magic milestone into the realm of the edu- 
cated. Again it’s just Old Man Tradition who has fooled us into think- 
ing that the most effective way to denote the educated human being is 
in terms of numbers of credits. And so some students become so con- 
cerned about taking courses and amassing credits for the diploma or 
degree that the thrilling experience of getting an education is never 
sensed in school and they enter life completely disillusioned. 

Grades! Have you ever stopped to think about our unique shorthand 
system of evaluation which teachers use in designating the growth and 
development of students? Well, if you have lost sleep about the grades 
which you feared you might receive as a student, just wait until you 
have to express the accomplishments of your own one hundred or two 
hundred students in terms of A, B, C, D, E, and F. Again, tradition has 
restricted us to a neat series of meaningless symbols. 

And so tradition stalks in our midst, serving as an invisible but 
mighty unofficial control. 


« 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


We hear more and more about the desirability of the high school’s 
Providing meaningful opportunities for all normal teen-age boys and 
girls. But just examine the requirements for graduation from high 
school and too often you will find these requirements identical with 
the college entrance requirements. Yes, in many high schools you will 
find the college or university preparatory curriculum, the business edu- 
Catton curriculum, and the general education curriculum. However, in 
the high schools with multiple-track curriculums one often finds the 
golden hue surrounding the college prep course and shadows cast upon 
the other curriculums, We must face the facts; higher education has 
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practice teacher one may or may not come to recognize the importance 
of education in a democracy. He may be sparked to hold fast to a lead- 
ership role in the profession or he may be dazed by complex theory 
which never cuts beyond the fuzzy word stage. In this trial-flight period 
many of the avenues which join the school to life itself may be re- 
vealed and we may have the opportunity to work with young learners 
as they explore these avenues or we may just cling in a rigid manner 
to a single text. Then, too, we may or may not come to realize that 
the understanding of the growth and development of human beings is 
highly important along with the mastery of subject matter. 

We must not overlook the importance of the in-service teacher's 
education program, for it is through this program that the teacher 
grows on the job as he engages in planning and working for the im- 
provement of the local educational program. 

And so we see two more significant unofficial control avenues, the 
pre-service and in-service channels, down which all members of the 
profession progress. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS 


It seems that the professional educator, that teacher of teachers, 
should come in for a moment of special attention. This human being 
is the very life blood of the pre-service undergraduate program and 
much of the graduate program of teachers. Further, the professional 
educator stands ready to make significant contributions to in-service 
programs when he is invited as a consultant to assist teachers in solving 
the problems in their own school systems. 

The professional educator can breathe life into theory by practicing 
what he preaches. It is his responsibility to aid each beginning teacher 
to develop his own unique method or pattern of teaching. Of course 
this educator is eager to assist his students, whether they be experienced 
or inexperienced teachers, to grasp new ideas and to evaluate tried and 
true practices and thus come to see new and significant relationships 


What the professional educator thinks, says, and does influences the | 


teacher-student for better or for worse. Actually, the same sorts o 
relationships should exist between the educator and the teacher % 
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should exist between the teacher and his students in the elementary or 
secondary school. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS 


The network of the professional education organizations in the 
United States is structured on a national, state, and local basis (see 
pages 86-87). 

With over five hundred national and regional organizations, more 
than one hundred state organizations, and thousands of local units, it 
is apparent that members of the teaching profession have opportuni- 
ties galore to join professional groups. In fact, the problem becomes 
one of selecting wisely in terms of one’s interests. 

The professional organizations usually advance the following gen- 
eral objectives: (1) To improve the educational program; (2) To 
promote the general welfare of members with special emphasis upon 
professional growth and development; (3) To advise the public con- 
cerning the role of education in a democracy. 

The professional education organizations form a potent unofficial 
control network which functions at the four-corners local community 
level, at the state and sectional levels, and at the national level. The 
organization members receive new ideas via professional periodicals 
and special bulletins and from professional contacts made at conven- 
tions. As a result, members are encouraged and stimulated to plan and 
to work for the improvement of their local education programs. Then, 
too, among members of local organizations there often develops a 
free, informal exchange of views, ideas, reports of interests and respon- 
sibilities. This process of professional give and take prompts a better 
understanding of the problems relating to the all-school program. 

The powerful state and national organizations serve as legislative 
watchdogs and in many instances have exerted considerable construc- 
tive influence on legislation concerning such matters as local and state 
school organization, certification, salaries, tenure, and retirement. 

The various professional organizations have been active in securing 
substantial public support for education as the financial needs of edu- 
cation have been mounting and the general demands upon the tax 
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dollar have been increasing. Largely through the efforts of state and 
national education associations, “education” has become a primary 
center of interest in the press and on the radio. 

Through the unofficial control avenue of professional education 
organizations the members of the teaching profession have the two- 
fold opportunity to improve educational programs for all age groups 
and at the same time draw rich dividends in terms of self-improvement. 


NATIONAL or REGIONAL LEVELS 
Special Area Type (eg.) Subject Type (e.g.) 


American Association of School National Council of Teachers of 
Administrators Mathematics 

American Association for Health, National Council of Teachers of 
Physical Education and Recrea- English 


tion National Science Teachers Associa- 
Association for Supervision and tion 
Curriculum Development National Council for the Social 
Studies 


General Type (e.g.) 


National Education Association 
American Federation of Teachers 
American Education Fellowship 


STATE LEVEL 


Special Area Type Subject Type 
Organizations in Administration, Organizations in each subject field 
Guidance, Curriculum, Health, (may be affiliated with national 
etc. (may be affiliated with na- organizations). 


tional organizations). 


General Type 


State Education Association (Each 
state has one or more such organ- 
izations and these units may be 
affiliated with national organiza- 
tions). 
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LOCAL LEVEL 


Special Area Type Subject Type 
(Usually found only in larger city (Usually found only in larger city 
and county units. ) and county units.) 
Organizations in Administration Organizations in each subject field 
and Supervision, Curriculum, (may be affiliated with state or 
Guidance, Special Education, etc. national organizations). 


(may be affiliated with state or 
national organizations). 


General Type 
Local Education Associations (may 


be associated with state and/or 
national organizations) . 


SEMI-INTERNAL UNOFFICIAL CONTROLS 
PARENTS 


Parents view their children as their most precious possessions. Natu- 
tally parents want the best for their children. This adds up to the fact 
that most parents are concerned about the education provided for 
their offspring. All teachers would do well to recognize the fact that 
parents really are interested in the education of their sons and daugh- 
ters. Difficulties often spring up because some parents take strange 
ways of expressing their interests in their children. In fact, parents may 
have very queer ideas concerning that education which they hold to 
be most desirable for their youngsters. 

Mothers and fathers are very close to the school since they receive 
daily personalized reports via their sons and daughters as to what goes 
on during the school day. The lunch or dinner conversation may cover 
the ideas discussed in history, that theme which was required in Eng- 
lish, the mathematics problem which the teacher couldn’t solve, the 
thrill which Johnny gets from doing his own reading and writing, the 
Cranky teacher who never sees the humorous side of things, the all- 
schoo] assembly, and the Friday-night dance. 

Some parents are interested and open-minded, others are silent and 
quite certain that modern education is adrift in a sea of confusion, still 
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others are vocal and downright negatively critical and, further, feel 
quite competent to prescribe that education which would be most 
satisfactory. Every parent, regardless of his beliefs, can be converted to 
the role of a substantial supporter if he is made to feel that the local 
school is his school and if he can be helped to understand the problems 
of his children and how the school is attempting to assist in the solving 
of these problems. 

Since most parents evaluate the school in terms of its influence upon 
their youngsters, teachers should be concerned about bringing the par- 
ents into the educational corporation as full-fledged partners. Let them 
play an important role in establishing the purposes of education. Then 
as professional workers, teachers can readily gain the attention and 
confidence of parents and explain the many types of educational ex- 
periences which are essential to achieve the purposes agreed upon. 

Yes, parents entrust their most precious possessions to the school 
five out of seven days per week. And these same parents help to fur- 
nish those essential tax dollars for the operation of the schools. Since 
the schools in our communities will be no better than the parents of 
the communities want them to be, members of the teaching profession 
should take the initiative and keep all parents—all citizens—in formed 
concerning the educational programs which are so essential to our way 
of life. 

The parents of every child and youth should be copartners with 
teachers in a three-way educational venture in which the teacher takes 
the lead as a professional guide or adviser, the boy or girl learns how 
to live more effectively in our society, and the parent learns more about 
the role of the school with special emphasis on the growth and devel- 
opment of his own son or daughter. Parents inevitably will influence 
the school and the chances are good that their influence will be posi- 
tive if the parents understand and have had some part in the develop- 
ment of the philosophy and purposes of the local school. 


PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 


It is important to have each parent informed concerning the role of 
the school and the welfare of his son or daughter. Naturally, much is 
accomplished by working with individual parents. However, parents 
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benefit from group activity where they have the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas, just as the students benefit from class group work. Since 
the parents and the teachers have many common problems concerning 
the educating of boys and girls, parents and teachers can certainly 
spend time profitably in an occasional joint session. 

To work together on real problems of immediate concern to the 
parents and teachers is an intelligent and profitable approach. The 
parents and teachers learn and in the process come to know each other 
better, the school program is strengthened, and the students benefit 
therefrom. 

What is suggested in this kind of conjoint parent-teacher activity 
demands work from both groups and it is well to remember that peo- 
ple seldom become concerned about any venture if they are silent 
members or onlookers. This means moving out of the purely social 
and/or entertainment approach and it also means moving beyond the 
single-speaker program. Long-term planning is essential and excellent 
totating leadership on the part of parents and teachers is imperative. 

Through coéperative, intelligent planning the parents of any school 
attendance area can unite to form the most influential and constructive 
unofficial control group. 


TEXTBOOK WRITERS AND PUBLISHERS 


The textbook dominates the curriculums of most of our elementary 
and secondary schools. Whether this situation is good or bad, it places 
the textbook writer in a most strategic position, for he actually controls 
the curriculum in his special field. He is considered the expert and as 
such makes the decisions concerning subject matter to be included in 
a given subject field at a specific grade level. The textbook writer de- 
termines the form and sequence in which the course content will be 
Presented, and in many instances directs student activity by providing 
the questions, problems, or projects to be considered. Unfortunately we 
all have the habit of accepting what is printed in book or pamphlet 
form as final and authoritative, and teachers are not exempt from this 
practice, for many tend to accept the text as basic law in plan as well as 
10 content. 

However, there is one who holds the checkrein on the text writer, 
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and he is the publisher. The printing of text material is an expensive 
business venture, and no matter how concerned the publisher is over 
improving the quality of documentary materials and enriching the 
curriculum, he must be concerned primarily about selling the printed 
products for profit, Furthermore, most publishers are concerned about 
maximum sales over wide geographical areas. The new text materials 
must be different and appealing and make unigue contributions, but at 
the same time they cannot be too far in advance of present educa- 
tional practice. 

The writer presents his materials in the form which he considers 
most effective. The publisher screens these materials against competi- 
tors’ publications in the same field, considers the probable demand in 
light of current educational practice, and checks the likely salability in 
the various geographical areas. Then follows the making of the neces- 
sary modifications which result in the development of a final product 
acceptable to both parties. 

And so the writer and publisher, each a significant unofficial control 
of the school in his own right, yet quite dependent upon each other, 
through a system of checks and balances coöperate to produce the 
textbook, the backbone of the curriculum. 


EXTERNAL UNOFFICIAL CONTROLS 
ORGANIZED SPECIAL-INTEREST GROUPS 


Many special-interest groups devote considerable attention to the 
schools, those human dynamos, with their thousands of energetic chil- 
dren and youth who serve as most effective school representatives in 
the homes of every community. Certainly no more effective channel 
than the school could be utilized when products are to be advertised of 
sold, when ideas are to be presented to the public, and when activities 
ate to be carried on which demand the participation of many individ- 
uals. 

Schools may be inclined to accept all types of free materials ranging 
from articles such as pencils and blotters to be used by individual stu 
dents to special study-guides and visual aids for class or all-school use. 
‘Students are urged to participate in contests of one type or another in 
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which they write essays, deliver orations, create posters, or sell maga- 
zines, 

One of the favorite practices of special-interest or pressure groups is 
to establish special days or special weeks and then solicit the aid of 
schools to popularize the days or weeks in the eyes of the public. 


The number of weeks that schools are asked to observe is likely to ex- 
ceed the total number of weeks in the school calendar. Some of those 
which are most actively promoted are: 


American Education Week Clean-Up and Paint-Up Week 
Americanism Week Conservation Week 

Apple Week Drama Week 

Be Kind to Animals Week Family Week 

Better Speech Week Fire Prevention Week 

Boys’ and Girls’ Week First Aid Week 

Brotherhood Week Foreign Trade Week 


Children’s Book Week Forest Protection Week 
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Garden Week Negro Health Week 

Girl Scout Week Negro History Week 
Good Health Week Poetry Week 

March of Dimes Week Poppy Week 

Music Week Religious Education Week 
National Security Week Safety Week 

National Wildlife Restoration Thrift Week 

Week United Nations Week* 


Now for a glance at the major types of special-interest groups. 
(These groups are reviewed without any attempt to arrange them in 
order of degree of influence.) 


POLITICAL 


It is the judgment of most people that it is desirable to keep politics 
out of the schools. However, the various political parties are eager t0 
attract the attention of the schools and they do so through the press, 
radio, and local community party members. 

Political party members may well consider it wise to foster the good 
favor of teachers and students. Teachers, through state and national ed- 
ucational organizations, are in a position to control a significant block 
of votes. And so for students; in the first place, at least the junior and 
senior high-school youngsters exert more influence in the home than 
is generally recognized and, secondly, they will soon be voters in theif 
own right. And what political party is not interested in coming into 
power and remaining there? 

Political groups keep a sharp eye on the text and periodical mate- 
rials used in the classroom with special reference to current issues. And 
of course school officials are very sensitive to political action in regard 
to education, for it is through this channel that proposals are shaped 
into law resulting in official controls of the schools. 


RELIGIOUS 


In public schools religious training is barred from the educational 
program. Whether or not this is desirable has been argued for decades 


4 “The Expanding Role of Education,” Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1948, pp. 296-297. 
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and still is a hotly debated issue. Certain religious groups endeavor to 
incorporate the teaching of religion into the public school program 
and one of the most widely employed approaches has been through use 
of released time from the school day. On this subject the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the McCollum Case is of primary 
significance. 


The Released-Time Decision. The United States Supreme Court decided 
the McCollum case on March 8, 1948. This case, People of the State of 
Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of School District No. 
71, Champaign County, arose when McCollum challenged the legality 
of the Champaign (Illinois) plan of released time whereby religious 
teachers employed by the Champaign Council on Religious Education 
went to public-school buildings for one period a week to give instruc- 
tion in religion. For this period of religious education, pupils were 
grouped according to the faith (Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish) indi- 
cated by their parents on cards distributed by the school authorities. The 
cards were supplied by the Council on Religious Education. Children 
who did not attend religious classes went to study halls or were other- 
wise occupied with regular school work. 

The United States Supreme Court held that the Champaign plan of re- 
ligious education is unconstitutional and it granted McCollum’s petition 
that the board of education be ordered to adopt and enforce rules and 
regulations prohibiting all instruction in and teaching of all religious 
education in all public schools in Champaign District Number 71, . . . 
and in all public school houses and buildings in said district when oc- 
cupied by public schools.® 


There are several variations in the arrangements concerning released- 
time programs involving religious education. Some of the most com- 
monly found arrangements are as follows: 


Variations in Released-Time Programs. 


Type 1: Arrangements (exemplified by the Champaign plan) in which 
the school system not only releases the pupils from the regular school 
Curticulum but provides housing, other facilities, and services for the 


R * Bulletin on the Released-Time Decision, National Education Association, 
Sscarch Division, March, 1948, p. 1. 
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religious education classes. This type of plan is definitely unconstitu- 
tional under the McCollum decision. 


Type 2: Where religious education is conducted off school premises, 
but with the active cooperation of the school administration, not only 
in releasing pupils from the regular school curriculum and in keeping 
attendance records, but also by exerting a direct influence upon at- 
tendance at the religious classes. This type of plan also is unconstitu- 
tional under the McCollum decision. 


Type 3: Where religious education is conducted off school premises, but 
with no more cooperation by the school administration than the re- 
leasing of pupils for religious instruction on school time. This type of 
plan seems to be unconstitutional also under the McCollum decision. 


Type 4: Voluntary attendance programs of religious instructions of- 
ganized in some communities where the school board has authority 
under state law to dismiss school early. Such “dismissed time” plans, 
usually one day per week, probably fall in the “unexceptionable” types 
indirectly sanctioned by the separate opinion of four of the justices 
and, therefore, may be constitutional. 


Type 5: Classes in religion held outside of school hours but in school 
buildings, when the school authorities do no more than to permit the 
buildings to be used for religious education. A plan of this type may 
possibly be unconstitutional under the McCollum decision, since it is 
a use of tax-supported property for sectarian education.’ 


Religious groups are often eager to use public school physical plants 
and equipment and to secure public tax money for the support of 
parochial schools or for financing special services for parochial school 
children. Likewise public school teachers are often highly prized as 
members of church congregations because of the valuable services 
which they may render, especially in regard to religious-education 
programs for young people. 

The values forthcoming from religious education are acceptable to 
many, but the development of Organization and methods to be em- 


6 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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ployed to secure these values poses problems which sorely tax the 
minds of men. 


FRATERNAL 


Fraternal organizations are often concerned about the purposes of 
education as they affect the purposes of their own organizations. These 
bodies are usually secret associations and thus may very quietly exert 
their influence upon their members as they encourage them to work 
for certain essential objectives. A number of fraternal organizations 
have junior divisions and thus these societies are stimulated to be es- 
pecially interested in youth, and possibly to attempt to gain the sup- 
port of the school in emphasizing certain ideals which they hold to be 
fundamental. 


CIVIC 


Civic organizations are usually concerned about the improvement 
and expansion of the local community, and as such may render valu- 
able assistance to the schools in terms of improving the educational 
program. Such organizations as the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary, 
Optimists, Kiwanis, Lions, etc., and League of Women Voters may be 
classified as civic organizations. It is important to note that in most 
communities these organizations are directed by business and industrial 
leaders. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Of course business and industrial leaders are concerned about the 
educational programs of the schools because they must employ the 
products of those programs. And so organizations from the Chamber 
of Commerce on the local level to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers on the national level are busy working to shape the public 
schoo] Program to their liking. 

Business and industrial organizations are often particularly con- 
cerned about the financial aspects of public education, They see taxes 
mounting and higher wages demanded and they may hesitate to sup- 
port educational ventures which represent considerable tax increases 
with only the possibility of indirect benefits in the distant future. 
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LABOR 


Labor organizations are interested in the education of children and 
youth, and well they might be, since the majority of the boys and girls 
come from the homes represented in those organizations. Such organi- 
zations as the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations are especially interested in vocational and adult- 
education programs, compulsory attendance laws, orientation of youth 
into the working world, and coöperative work-experience programs 
with the schools. 


PATRIOTIC GROUPS 


Patriotic organizations are eager to attract the attention and gain 
the coöperation of the schools in order to disseminate and establish 
more firmly those ideas and ideals which they advocate. These organi- 
zations work through the press, radio, and motion picture. They also 
attempt to get their beliefs written into textbooks and they prepare of 
sponsor the preparation of curriculum materials which they believe 
will further their cause, 

Then, too, they are eager to send representatives into the schools to 
speak to the students. This approach is especially effective on holidays 
such as Armistice Day and Washington’s or Lincoln’s Birthday. Fi- 
nally, the participation of students is encouraged through contests in 
which essays are written, posters are made, speeches are given, or the 


student's background of knowledge in a particular field is tested by 
oral or written examination. 


SPECIAL-SERVICE GROUPS 


Special-service organizations are ever on the threshold of the school 
because they need the enthusiasm and physical assistance which can 
be rendered so effectively by youngsters, The American Red Cross, 
National Anti-Tuberculosis Association, National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, American Society for the Control of Cancer, and local 
welfare agencies are examples of those special-service organizations 
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whose worthy purposes make it difficult for the school to refuse to 
cooperate, 


GOVERNMENT 


Certain departments of government, on an unofficial basis, are lean- 
ing more and more upon the schools for the support of particular 
programs. The Department of State urges the schools to sponsor in- 
formation programs on the United Nations, and through the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs provides information concerning South 
America. The Department of Agriculture and the Department of In- 
terior encourage programs emphasizing the conservation and intelli- 
gent use of natural resources. The Treasury Department urges the 
buying of United States Savings Bonds. The Department of Justice 
encourages schools to work for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
All these are very worthy ventures indeed, but just how far can the 
school go in assisting every organization and agency with the imple- 
mentation of its special program? 

As we come to the close of the review of this galaxy of external 
unofficial controls of the school, it seems worth while to point out that 
if the school is to exercise a leadership role as a vital institution in 
present-day society, it will be hastened on its rugged path if it absorbs 
the best from all special-interest groups via a thorough sifting and 
winnowing process which is governed by the key criterion—that which 
is best for the children and youth, 


UNORGANIZED CATEGORIES OR POPULATION UNITS 


In every community there are those social categories which, though 
very intangible, do have strong and fairly well defined patterns of 
teaction toward the school. The people in one of these broad popula- 
tion units are of the same general kind and mind. Although they may 
never band together into an organized unit, one can predict with a 
teasonable degree of accuracy how they will react to major issues relat- 
'N§ to the school. One comes to understand best the actions of such 
8tOups if he identifies such units in a community and then checks their 
thinking concerning education. For general illustrative purposes sev- 
tal of these broad categories are discussed. 
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SOCIAL CLASSES 


There is that group in our society which occupies the upper position 
socially and economically. The members of this population unit usu- 
ally approve of the maximum amount of education of the highest 
quality. However, these people are not always friendly to public edu- 
cation. Some feel that since they can provide the education for their 
own children, they ought not to be saddled with a heavy tax to aid in 
the education of the masses. Furthermore, some from this upper class 
seem to fear that too much of public education is of mediocre quality. 
They wish their family names and fortunes to be in trusted hands, and 
so their children may be sent to private schools, oftentimes to the 
school attended by the parent, where, it is assumed, the education will 
be complete and of superior quality. 

This group, most able financially to support education and in an 
excellent position to recognize the vital role of education in our s0- 
ciety, probably has its enthusiasm dulled for public education because 
so many of its members have never been a part of any public educa- 
tion program. They and many of their ancestors have known only 
private education and in this type of program they seem to enjoy 4 
comfortable security. It would be well if more from this class became 
genuinely interested in their local education programs. Even though 
a parent chooses to send his child to a private school, and he should 
always enjoy that right, he can be interested in studying the purposes 
of education and the role of the school in the local community. 
Through this very activity he will become a better and more valuable 
local citizen. 

It is very important to realize that significant research programs in 
private elementary, secondary, and higher education are supported by 
large grants which come from people in the upper class. The research 
findings from these experimental programs, which usually cannot be 
carried on effectively in the public school, are passed on for considera- 
tion to those in public education. From the research programs in pti- 
vate education come some of the most valuable contributions for the 
improvement of public education. 

It is from the middle class that the public elementary and secondary 
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schools receive maximum attention. From the middle-class homes 
come the majority of the students. From the middle-class taxpayers 
comes a considerable portion of the taxes to pay for the education 
which the children could get in no other way. Parents in this popula- 
tion unit are anxious that their children at least maintain the position 
of the family in society, and most parents are ambitious for their chil- 
dren. They want to see them go up the ladder a few notches. 

The majority of the people in the middle class have an abiding faith 
in education. They see education as essential in any success formula. 
Actually the people in the middle class are not sufficiently critical con- 
structively of education. The teachers of each community have the 
responsibility of helping parents think through the purposes of educa- 
tion. When teachers do this there will be much more genuine support 
of education by the local citizens, better educational programs sup- 
ported more willingly by the taxpayers, and more happy and better 
educated students. 

The lower class socially and economically in our society has as its 
goal the securing of the necessities of life—food, clothing, and shelter. 
Yes, reading, writing, and arithmetic are necessary but beyond this 
stage one moves into the fads and frills in education. Yet many parents 
in this group encourage their children to go on and prepare themselves 
to be of maximum value to society and to themselves. 

However, many citizens in this population unit have very little edu- 
cation, and unfortunately have so often disliked school or have been 
unhappy and uninterested while securing that schooling which they 
did obtain. Thus the home atmosphere is not one which encourages 
and guides the children in their educational endeavors. How unfortu- 
nate it is that very few teachers really understand the children who 
Come from the lower-class homes. It is difficult for the teachers, par- 
ents, and children to understand and develop confidence in each other. 
The children may hesitate to talk about the home problems. Teachers 
tarely visit the homes, and thus have little or no real understanding of 
the home life and out-of-school environment of the children. Parents, 
feeling inferior and insecure, shy away from the school and such or- 
Sanization meetings as those sponsored by the PTA. 

Most of the citizens in the lower group are not outright hostile to 
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education, they are just uncertain. Teachers must help them to under- 
stand the great importance of education to all citizens in our society, 
The best way to win their confidence and help them to understand is to 
involve them in adult-education programs which will contribute to 
their own growth and development and to their understanding of theit 
children. 

Just three basic divisions of society have been used in this discussion 
to indicate how broad units of society, though not organized, tend to 
influence the schools and setve as unofficial controls. 


NATIONALITIES AND RACES 


Members of a given nationality, though not specifically or ganized, 
do tend because of common interests and backgrounds to band to 
gether in local communities. It may be the language, music, homeland 
traditions which are particularly enjoyed in groups, or just that feeling 
of “belongingness” that comes from being with one’s own kind which 
unites such groups. 

So it is with members of a given race. These people tend to get 
together because of common interests. Color of the skin, tradition ant 
customs, language and social acceptance by one’s fellow associates tend 
to bring those of the same race together. 

Yes, the United States is the great melting pot, but in our thousands 
of communities we have men, women, and children of various nation 
alities and races just naturally grouping together. They have the right 
to select their friends, and they choose those with whom they enjoj 
socializing. They are Americans all, just grouped according to basi¢ 
understandings and interests. 

And how do these groups stand on education? Some are interested 
and some are not. Much depends upon the role of education in tht 
former homeland, and even more depends upon the past experiences 
of the individuals in these groups. If stronger support is to be devel 
oped for education among all national and racial groups, teachers must 
aid the members of these groups to understand the place of education 
in our democracy. All individuals will understand and respond to edw 
cation best when they see from first-hand experience the benefits de 
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rived by themselves and their children from participating in an excel- 
lent educational program in the local community, 


RURAL-URBAN 


One might ask this question of two intelligent and respected citizens, 
one representing a rural area and one representing an urban area: “Do 
you believe in providing an excellent educational program for all age 
groups in your community?” Without doubt, both will answer with 
a firm and meaningful yes. However, it is very likely that each has 
quite a different type of program in mind. It is on this very point that 
many of our rural-urban misunderstandings concerning education have 
sprung. 

The urban dweller naturally tends to favor that curriculum which 
is directed to the needs of children and youth in urban society. He is 
also interested in those special programs after school and on Saturday 
which stimulate the city youngsters to use their leisure time effectively. 
On the other hand, the farmer responds to that education which pre- 
pares his children for rural living. 

Of course each party is interested in education. With some study of 
basic purposes it is soon realized that the most desirable education for 
the farm boy and girl is not so vastly different from that education 
which is most desirable for the city boy and girl. The broad purposes 
are the same—the detailed experience must vary. There are common 
learnings essential for all. 

With school district reorganization and the development of central 
schools on the upswing, it is necessary for the rural and urban dwellers 
tO codperate in this matter of school-community planning. Then, too, 
the Population shifts from city to rural areas and vice versa point up 
the Necessity of providing equal educational opportunities for all. 

And so the teacher continues to work in the development of the 
Most valuable resource on earth—human beings. In the constant effort 
to improve the educational program, the invigorating assistance which 
Comes through the unofficial control avenues is sorely needed. But how 
ate those sound judgments to be made which will extract maximum 
benefit from the conglomeration of proposals? 
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Make children’s needs, not the wishes of any person or group, the crite | 
rion for each proposed change in education. 

Grant a respectful hearing to all groups who seek it; investigate and 
weigh their proposals carefully, 

Refuse to make the school a catch-all for the legitimate work of other 
agencies and institutions. 

Dare to pioneer with school services and programs for which there is 
need, irrespective of current public demand. 

Keep the public informed about, and in sympathy with, each major 
forward step. 

Provide adequate funds, personnel, and time for each new function and 
service rather than try to force it into an already crowded program. 

Enlist the help of the professional staff, and often of lay leaders as well, 
in evaluating materials, projects, and suggested changes in school policy ot 
program. 

Extend and enrich the school program, not piecemeal, but according © 
a well-considered total plan." 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter an attempt has been made to identify and make live 
the network of unofficial controls which influences our schools. The 
following structure has been used: 


Internal Unofficial Controls 
Teachers 
Students 
Textbooks 
Educational traditions 
University and College entrance requirements 
Accrediting Associations 
Teacher-Education Programs 
Professional Educators 
Professional Education Organizations 


Semi-Internal Unofficial Controls 
Parents 


*“The Expanding Role of Education,” Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the Ameri 
Association of School Administrators, 1948, p. 286. 
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Parent-Teacher Organizations 

Textbook Writers and Publishers 
External Unofficial Controls 
Organized Special-Interest Groups 

Religious 

Special Service 

Political 

Patriotic 

Fraternal 

Labor 

Business and Industry 

Civic 

Government 
Unorganized Categories or Population Units 

Social Classes 

Nationalities and Races 

Rural and Urban Groups 

In striving to understand the unofficial controls of the school, one’s 
personal experiences will be of great value. And the experiences of 
others told directly to you will be second in line of important resource 
materials. 

Every community has its own unique network of unofficial controls 
of the school. Will you be able to solve and understand this network 
in the community in which you teach? If so, you'll be a better teacher. 

Individuals and organizations have vital interests in the schools. It 
is our responsibility as teachers to identify and to evaluate these many 
and varied interests, turning those of a negative nature into a positive 
Vein, ever strengthening the ties between the school and community. 

The schools in a democracy belong to all of the people. Let us keep 
this fact uppermost in the minds of all citizens, inasmuch as men tend 
t0 nurture and protect that which is truly theirs. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 


(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels or round 
tables, community studies) 
l. What are the basic unofficial controls of the school? 
2, Identify several unofficial controls of the school in your home com- 
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munity. Examine the manner in which these controls operate and evalu- 

ate the effects of these controls on the schools. 

3. Do you favor a “closed-door policy” to block off channels through 
which unofficial controls operate, or do you believe that these unofficial 
controls should be permitted a free hand in attempting to influence out 
educational programs? 

á. What unofficial controls have influenced you as a student and have these 
influences been favorable or otherwise? 

5. In the role of teacher, with what unofficial controls are you very likely 
to deal? In your judgment, based upon your experience to date, which 
of these controls appear to be most beneficial and which do you judge 
to be in the nuisance-value category? 

6. Discuss the unofficial controls with experienced teachers, supervisots 
and administrators in several different communities. Find out how spè- 
cific controls work and report your findings to your classmates. 

7. What criteria would you employ to evaluate those proposals, affecting 
your school program, which are made by various unofficial control 
groups? 

8. State your position concerning the following situations, giving substa 
tial reasons to support your judgment: 

a. A patriotic organization wishes to sponsor an essay contest. The 
coöperation of the English, Speech, and Art departments is tè 
quested. 

b. The local gas and electric company indicates that it desires to git 
$1000 worth of modern equipment to the home-economics depatt 
ment. 

c. A large chain novelty company offers free pencils, blotters, and rulers 
to the students of your school. 

d. A religious organization asks permission to distribute copies of the 
Bible to all graduating seniors. 

e. A candy company seeks to distribute samples of candy to the student 
in the lunch rooms, 

f. A nationally known radio corporation offers to place several of its 
most modern radios in the classrooms of your school. 

& A well-known publishing company wishes to sponsor a magazine 
sales campaign in the local community in coöperation with the 
school. 

h. A local bank desires to promote a savings plan for children and 
youth and the school is asked to coöperate. 
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i. An industrial corporation offers to give several sets of reference 
books and some valuable charts to the science department. The name 
of the corporation is printed on each book and chart. 

j: A local social organization requests that the music department fur- 
nish entertainment at its meetings every two weeks, 

k. A local chapter of the national organization offers a $500 scholarship 
to the outstanding senior boy and girl. 
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C HEA POTIESR NITV: 


What Democracy Demands 
of the School 


COMMITMENT TO INDIVIDUALITY AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The preceding chapters have pointed out that in our country the 
public owns, supports, and controls most of the schools for children 
and youth. Public school teachers know this, but they frequently 
underrate or misinterpret its significance. It is not a fact to be ignored, 
belittled, or contested. It is not something about which teachers should 
be alarmed, unhappy, or excited. 

On the whole it appears to be a state of affairs fortunate for public, 
pupils, and teachers alike. It makes possible the diffusion of education 
throughout the whole population and tends to promote teachers from 
Servants to servicers, from nurses to nurturers, from pedagogues to 
educators, It protects children both from educational neglect and from 
institutional dictatorship, benevolent or otherwise. It means that the 
public possesses an exceedingly powerful instrument for the welfare 
of its members, even though as yet it has merely sampled its possibili- 
ues. It means that teachers may have very large and very honorable 
fesponsibilities, even though as yet they have recognized these but 
vaguely. 

Persisting study of the changing values, problems, and needs of our 
Society is required of teachers if they are to define their own corre- 
‘ponding social functions. This chapter and the two following will 
Sive some illustration of how such study may be directed and made 
Productive, 
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WHY SOCIETY? 


To begin with, men associate because they like to, because they find 
it pays, and because they must. They like to associate because they ate 
made that way; they find it pays through actual experience; and they 
have to in order to keep alive. This probably has always been so. 
Civilization has merely increased the liking, the advantage, and the 
necessity, while complicating the process. We have long since come 
to know that whatever conditions, ideas, or processes make human 
association unenjoyable, reduce its advantages, or deny its necessity 
are social ills. We may be equally sure that whatever arrangements, 
beliefs, inventions, or practices make human association more pleasant 
more productive, and more needed are social benefits or values. In out 
society it falls to the schools to alleviate the ills and augment the 
values. In other words, it becomes the business of the schools to help 
keep society running at its best. Teachers obviously have very great 
need for social sensitiveness, experience, and intelligence. What are the 
social values and the social ills in our times which should engage theit 
attention? 


DEMOCRACY 


Social judgments do not carry much weight with us unless the) 
accord with democratic checks and tests. Our ideas of democracy do 
change, and we do not all agree about it in all respects at any time 
There is at all times, however, a sufficiently large measure of unanimity 
about it to make it our most important and most commonly understood 
criterion of social worth. School folk in carrying on their work of 
social inquiry and judgment must start, stay with, and finish with ths 
criterion. They must define it, discuss it, and redefine it continually. 
The treatment of this concept in the present chapter is not intended © 
relieve any teacher from the responsibility of thinking democracy 
through for himself, again and again until it becomes for him a de 
pendable test of social phenomena and a fertile source of educational 
ideas and plans. 
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PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 


Like other theories or systems of social organization, democracy 
claims to be the best way of satisfying human wants and needs. Its 
distinction here is that it allows for the complete range of human 
desires, and accords to individuals large rights in defining these desires 
and in specifying diverse modes for their satisfaction. It is not so much 
a difference in goals that marks the democratic society as it is a differ- 
ence in method. 

The good of the people, the general welfare, civil liberties, intelli- 
gence, the arts and sciences, happiness, and loyalty are general terms 
which have various interpretations. It is the democratic interpretation 
of these that we must have if we are to use them as guides in demo- 
cratic education. For example, general welfare must be thought of as 
diffused welfare, civil liberty as freedom to criticize, intelligence as 
ability to relate facts to problems, the arts and sciences as instruments 
of human enjoyment and progress, and loyalty as devotion to the 
principles rather than the forms of democracy. The immediate question 
here is this: What are the major assumptions or beliefs at the base of 
democratic theory? 


INDIVIDUALITY 


Fundamental to democracy is the idea that the individual counts 
most. Individuality is the prime fact, achievement, goal, or value of 
human beings. Self-realization is the most worth-while thing in life. 
The well-integrated person is the final justification of all social ar- 
tangements, 

Everything we have to deal with on this earth must be subordinated 
as best we can to the welfare and happiness of men as individuals, 
ends in themselves. Democracy is a way of ordering human affairs so 
that all members of a society shall be benefited personally by the com- 
Mon life. Cultural heritages, customs, institutions, resources, tech- 
nologies, inventions, all products of mind arid hand are good insofar 
as they make for more efficient, more joyful persons. 

The Measure of the worth of a society is not its total output, its 
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combined wealth, its summed-up creativeness, power, or intelligence 
The measure is the proportion of its members who are well-fed, well 
clothed, well-housed; who are industrious, intelligent, versatile, and 
independent in their thinking. 

A society is good in the degree that each of its citizens is good. Out 
tendency to bundle up data in large social generalizations and formulas 
must not blind us to the real democratic postulate that it is the man 
and not the organization, the institution, the pattern, the class, the 
average, or the mode that sets our standard of value. It is true that 
within the democratic company there are various interpretations o 
the primacy of the individual but, notwithstanding, the phrase is ont 
that helps unify our thinking. What follows from it in democratic 
theory? 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The individual comes first, but the individual is largely a social 
product. The mere fact of birth does not insure individuality, the cous 
of physical growth does not guarantee it, and no socially isolated 
efforts of the organism can produce it. The individual emerges from 
social contacts, social communication, social interaction. Realizing 
other selves develops self-realization. It is mankind that makes a mat 
All this is not peculiar to democratic thinking alone, but democratit 
thinking makes much of it. 

Individuals who best measure up to their possibilities, says the demo- 
cratic theorist, are not the result of indiscriminate, haphazard social y 
lationships. There are many socializing experiences that produce 10 
dividuals of a sort, but not individuals that match the democratic ide! | 
The fullness of the development and the richness of the living of a 
individual depend on the breadth and quality of his relations with 
other people. ) 

This brings us to the second great principle of democracy: The bes | 
individuals are the product of self-governing societies. Where all the 
people have a say in what concerns their well-being and satisfaction l 
and where programs of action have to meet their critical discussi" 
and their joint approval, and where, finally, all share in the executi” | 
of group decisions, human beings become persons in their own right 
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and estimation. Where there are barriers to free communication, where 
working together is not a matter of intelligent agreement, where pref- 
erential devices limit opportunity, and where the orders and the recog- 
nitions come from inside manipulators, there individuality, in the way 
democratic theory conceives it, is sacrificed or distorted. Democracy is 
free, coöperative action for purposes openly and understandingly 
agreed upon. 


EQUALITY 


How is the generous and varied coöperation from which fine per- 
sonalities emerge to be brought about and maintained? On this matter 
democratic theory certainly has no complete or final answer. Partial 
answers, however, may be cited as of proved value. They include ex- 
press and solemn guarantees of civil liberties for the protection of 
individuals and minorities. In our society these guarantees cover free- 
dom of religion and of speech, freedom from an irresponsible military, 
from unreasonable searches and seizures, from false arrest and irregular 
trial, and from political discrimination based on race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Furthermore, great disparities in wealth have been frowned upon, 
legislated against, and attacked through taxation. Exploitations of the 
poor by the rich, the weak by the strong, the young by the old, the 
gullible by the cunning, the consumers by the sellers, the citizens by 
the officials, the workers by the employers, the dull by the intelligent 
have gradually come more and more under public disfavor and active 
condemnation. 

Such actions and attitudes are evidences of the democratic belief in 
fairness and equality as necessary for effective social coöperation. 
Democratic theory today, while stoutly holding to the need for such 
equalities as are protected by the Bill of Rights and for those otherwise 
recognized by legislation and public opinion, tries to steer clear of 
leveling and standardization. Equality is not taken to mean sameness 
°F identity but equity and adjustment to diversity of need. It means 
Play ing no favorites, but not treating everyone the same. It means that 
one may tespect himself as a person and be so respected by others 
Without being just like everyone else. 
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CRITICAL INTELLIGENCE 


The advocates of democracy have never allowed themselves to 
believe that men can coöperate successfully on the basis of high ideals, 
equality, established freedom, and good disposition alone. It has always 
been maintained that a democratic society's chance of success is pro | 
portionate to the amount of its pooled intelligence when applied to 
common problems. If things work out as they should, the intelligence | 
so mustered and applied will be superior to that available in any othet 
form of social organization. In the long run every society has to live 
by its wits, and a democratic society, in theory at least, ought to have 
the best wits of all. 

Something more is meant today than was once meant by the appel 
to reason. The intelligence now required to make democracy work is | 
a scientific intelligence. It is not authoritative dictation, nor is it 10 
mantic visioning. It is the intelligence of the careful gathering and 
objective interpretation of hard facts. It is the intelligence of research 
and experiment coupled with systematic planning of citizens who a 
decide together what they need and codrdinate their efforts to get! 
The great hope of a democratic society is the interstimulation of minds | 
made possible by freedom of communication and the recognition 4t 
corded to good ideas. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 


The discussion of democracy up to this point has been along vel] 
broad lines. Teachers have to think through to much more speci 
ideas before they can decide what democracy means for the schoo! and 
for their work in it. Furthermore, democratic theory may not l 
thought of as a body of doctrine definite in statement and confirmet i 
for all time. Even as theory, democracy is a growing and developing i 
thing. In practice it certainly is committed to no unchangeable forms | 
The general principles which have been presented here may be £i 
garded as relatively permanent, but changing human experience n 
poe human knowledge produce new analyses and interpretation 
of them. 


The democratic faith cannot be expressed and fixed in a catechis™ 
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Its meanings and implications are always affected by contemporary 
events and trends; its cultivation in the schools, therefore, must con- 
tinually be re-viewed and re-formed. The matter of the following pages 
will afford some illustration of how generalizations about democracy 
may be broken down into more immediately directive ideas for the 
schools, 


DEMOCRATIC INDIVIDUALISM 
THE UNIVERSAL INDIVIDUAL 


What is this individual whose worth and dignity ate at once the 
basic assumptions and the chief values of democracy? To begin with, 
the individual of democracy is any and every single human being. High 
tegard for only some individuals does not make any social group a 
democracy or any person a democrat. Failure to recognize all members 
of a society as individually important denies the democracy of that 
society by so much. Furthermore, the democratic idea finally asserts 
that all men anywhere and everywhere, no matter to what social 
groups they belong or from what social group they are excluded, are 
individually significant. The individualism of democracy is universal. 

Teachers are expected to know this and to act in accord with their 
knowledge. They probably do not come by such knowledge naturally, 
nor do they come by it genuinely through books or lectures. They must 
Mingle searchingly, sympathetically, and codperatively with people of 
Many sorts and conditions if they are to grasp in more than a verbal 
Way the democratic assertion of the universal significance of the in- 
dividual. To date, neither the public, the school authorities, the training 
institutions, nor the teachers themselves have shown any conspicuous 
appreciation of this fact. 

Tt is tarely made easy for prospective teachers or practicing teachers 
fo get to know people. In fact, it is rather unusual for conditions to 
be such as to permit or encourage teachers to know even children. The 
further democratizing of our schools waits upon the thorough inclu- 
slon of the teacher in the life of the community and upon opportunity 
for him to know every child with whom he has to deal. In large part 
the teacher must learn at first hand that everybody is worth while on 
his own account, for it is only by learning it in this way that he will 
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be able to do what is further demanded of him, namely, to put his 
pupils in the way of learning it also. 


THE WHOLE INDIVIDUAL 


In the second place, the individual of democracy is the total human 
being. He is not just the physical man, the mental man, the emotional 
man, the spiritual man. He is not just the economic man, the domestic 
man, the esthetic man, the scholastic man, the religious man, the 
recreational man. He is not any abstraction or partialization, but al- 
ways the complete and integral man. 

Democracy implies respect for all sides, qualities, impulses, and 
powers of the human being, and for all his possibilities within the 
desirable modes of modern life. In the thinking of many advocates and 
supporters of democracy, especially in educational circles, even mot 
than this is implied. The concern of these democrats for the welfare 
of the whole man goes beyond the additive process of attending to al 
of his several interests and needs. It is, to them, ultimately a conceit 
for the development of the wholeness of the individual, that is, for the 
cultivation of personality. Here the broad coverage of the varios | 
wants of man is subordinated to the nurture of the integrated sell 
Whether one fully appreciates this position or not, he may strong) | 
approve the conclusion that the individualism of democracy is, in 0 | 
way or another, integral. 

The wholeness of the democratic individual is something which 
teachers have to learn just as is the universal significance of the it 
dividual. Teachers of very young children have probably always hud 
to learn this if they sought any great satisfaction from their wo% 
Teachers of older children, however, have not had it forced upon then 
in like degree. At the levels which we call secondary and higher, H 
recognition of anything of the kind has, during long ages, beg 
the exception. Traditionally, teachers at these levels have exploited 3 
possibilities of treating pupils piecemeal. 

By and large it has only been within the present generation dat 
American public high-school teachers have begun to be seriously “ 
verted from the engaging occupation of polishing up youngsters i 
by bit. Advances in the science of child development and the rise 0 
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pupil guidance and counseling may be counted heavily among the in- 
fluences discrediting the old practice. 

From the sociological point of view, wholeness further suggests 
comprehensive preparation for living in present-day society. It calls 
attention to vocational education, citizenship training, education for 
health, family, recreation, and the amenities of social intercourse. The 
full round of social life and the full range of social functions, in this 
view, should dictate the curriculum. Full attention to social needs now 
replaces the classical notion of full attention to the circle of studies. 
At any rate, it may be hoped that the teacher of today is at least trying 
to identify the whole individual of democratic theory as the fully 
integrated person prepared, as Herbert Spencer put it, for complete 
living. 


THE FREE INDIVIDUAL 


In the third place, the individual of democracy is a free person. He 
is self-determining and self-directing. What that may possibly mean 
is much too much to be set forth here. The whole history of democracy 
would seem to many to be the history of the liberation of individual 
man, and that is a very long and complicated story indeed. Certain 
generalizations concerning human freedom, however, may be ventured 
and briefly discussed, generalizations justified especially by American 
experience, 

Rights. The free person of democracy is, first, last, and always, the 
uncoerced, the unpressured, the undriven person. He is the person who, 
within the broadest possible limits, is allowed to do as he pleases, the 
person who does what he chooses to do. Since all members of a demo- 
cratic society are expected to be such persons, certain mutual adjust- 
ments and agreements have to be reached in order to prevent ultimate 
disruption of the society itself. There can be no humanly valued free- 
dom outside the social group. The health of a democratic society, then, 
may be measured by the increasing provision it makes for the inde- 
pendence of its members, short of real peril to the existence of the 
society itself. Democrats expect to put up with a lot from one another 
in order to be permitted to follow their own devices. Democtacy is 
bound to be somewhat painful for people who know exactly how 
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everyone should behave and cannot stand it if anyone does not so be- 
have. 

In fact, the democratic way is one of great discipline, self-imposed 
discipline. Doing what one pleases continually, consistently, and 
among other people seeking to do what pleases them requires purpose- 
fulness, liveliness, ingenuity, judgment, and tolerance. One has to 
please or want to do; and one has to let others please to do. It is small 
wonder that democracy proves disillusioning to men who do not want 
to make up their own minds, who easily weary of doing, and who 
chiefly want a pattern that all may follow. 

Considering the rigor and dynamic insistence of the democratic life, 
the hard work and strenuous exercise of mind necessary to live it, and 
the probably qualified nature of the liberty finally realized, democracy 
has made surprising strides through human history. One fairly recent 
and striking sign of this is the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

. approved in 1948 by the United Nations Assembly by a vote of 48 
to 0, eight countries abstaining. No mention of democracy is made in 
this document, but without the centuries of human effort toward 
democracy no such declaration would have been possible. Even ad 
mitting that the statements in this document are merely professions 
of faith and not descriptions of practice, the democrat may glow ovet 
the thought that the representatives of so many countries could sub- 
scribe to such faith. He may justifiably regard it as essential, even if 
anticipatory, to democratic practice everywhere. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights recognizes “the in- 
herent dignity and the equal and inalienable rights of all members of 
the human family”; that “the highest aspiration of the common peo 
ple” has been proclaimed to be “the advent of a world in which human 
beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom from 
fear and want”; that human wants must be protected by law; that 
friendly international relations are imperative; and that the people 
of the United Nations stand committed to “social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom.” 

In consequence, “The General Assembly proclaims this Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as a common standard of achievemest 
for all peoples and nations, to the end that every individual and evet} 
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organ of society . . . shall strive by teaching and education to pro- 
mote respect for these rights and freedoms. . . .” 

The declarations that follow assert the fundamental equality of men 
the world around, the right of all “to life, liberty and the security of 
person,” the right of everyone “to recognition everywhere as a person 
before the law,” and the right “to an effective remedy by competent 
national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights. . . .” 
Arbitrary arrest, detention, or exile are condemned. Presumption of 
innocence until proved guilty, and penalties suitable to offenses, are 
sustained. Arbitrary interference with a man’s privacy, family, home, 
and correspondence, and attacks upon his honor and reputation, are 
tepudiated. The right to physical mobility over all the earth, the right 
to seek asylum elsewhere from persecution in one’s own country, the 
tight to a nationality, and the right to change nationality are all sup- 
ported. Freedom to choose a mate, protection of family as “the natural 
and fundamental group unit of society,” and the right to private own- 
ership of property are to be guaranteed. 

Freedom of thought, conscience, and religion, and freedom to 
manifest the latter appropriately; freedom of opinion and expression; 
freedom of peaceful assembly and association; and the right to take 
part in the government of one’s country are all proclaimed. “The will 
of the people” as the basis of the authority of government, periodic 
and genuine elections, universal and equal suffrage, and the secret 
ballot are essential, Men’s tights to social security, to work, to free 
choice of employment, to equal pay for equal work, to “just and favor- 
able remuneration insuring for himself and his family an existence 
Worthy of human dignity,” and to form and to join trade unions are 
confirmed, i 

The “right to rest and leisure, including reasonable limitation of 
working hours and periodic holidays with pay”; the right to an ade- 
quate standard of living, including food, clothing, housing and medical 
care and necessary social services; and “the right to security in the 
event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control” are also 
Plain recognitions of what freedom may involve. “Motherhood and 
childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. All children, 
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whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social pro- 
tection.” 

Of special interest to those engaged in education is Article 26 of 
the Declaration. “Everyone has the right to education. Education shall 
be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education 
shall be made generally available and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

“Education shall be directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace.” 

The Article just quoted is immediately followed by affirmation of 
the right to “participate in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy 
the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its benefits,” the 
tight “to the protection of the moral and material interests resulting 
from any scientific, literary or artistic production of which he is the 
author,” and of the general right consequent to all the foregoing 
declaration, namely, “to a social and international order in which” such 
“rights and freedoms can be fully realized,” 

Significantly, Article 29 declares that “Everyone has duties to the 
community in which alone the free and full development of his pet 
sonality is possible. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone 
shall be subject only to such limitations as are determined by law solely 
for the purpose of securing due recognition and respect for the rights 
and freedoms of others and of meeting the just requirements © 
morality, public order and the general welfare in a democratic soc 
ety.” 

Such a list of rights and freedoms, to and from, as this Declaration 
presents is an impressive reminder of what democratic man’s effort © 
organize for the promotion of the free man involves. And this is a list 
of only the most outstanding and most tested provisions to which 
democracy has been committed. Individual liberty may eventually all 
for a much more extended and particularized program than is here 
suggested. What is implied by all the above and what may be further 
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implied by additional democratic insights are the proper and emphatic 
concerns of schoolteachers. Men will never become free by being ac- 
corded rights and given freedoms, They still must learn how to be 
free persons, and the schools must accept a large responsibility for 
teaching this. 

Opportunities. The real meaning of many of the human rights cited 
in the Declaration is that society must not only grant permissions but 
must also provide opportunities for men to be free. The right to a 
nationality is certainly illusory to a displaced person acceptable no- 
where. The right to work is a mockery if there are no jobs. The right 
to express one’s beliefs freely gives little satisfaction if no one listens. 
The right to be educated remains metely a pious hope so long as there 
are no schools accessible, or so long as what the schools teach does not 
liberate. 

People, once pledged to human freedom, soon find themselves doing 
less talking about it than working to make it real. What at first may 
have seemed little more than telling one another to go ahead turns out 
finally to require taking a good deal of time from one’s own affairs to 
help other fellows go ahead. The extent to which individuals may 
make their own Opportunities must not be underrated, but it is foolish 
to think of it as possibly great in a complex modern society. The free 
person today is one who wants to’be free, who wants to be up and 
doing, who enjoys the permissions and tolerances of his fellows, and 
who has had provided for him by these fellows opportunities beyond 
his own power to create. Schoolteachers have grave need to consider 
the opportunities provided for children to be free, at home, in the 
neighborhood, in the community, in the school itself. 

Knowledge and power, The free person in democracy, in addition 
t a genuine and active disposition toward doing what he himself 
chooses to do, and in addition to social permissions and socially pro- 
vided Opportunities, needs also the knowledge and power to do as he 
Wishes, It is scarcely feasible for the ignorant, the untrained, and the 
Scatter-minded to be free in any sense recognized under democratic 
Criteria, 

The free man has to want, he has to act, he has to have allowance, 
he has to have chance, and he has to be able to carry through with 
“ome efficiency. He must know what it is that he wants; he must know 
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how his efforts to satisfy these wants are likely to affect other people; 
he must know what and where are the Opportunities he requires; and 
he must know what has to be done and how to do it. And, to cap it 
all, he must know himself. Knowledge, being the important condition 
to freedom that it is, becomes thereby a prime concern of the schools, 

That democratic schools should be greatly preoccupied with knowl- 
edge does not appear to be a particularly sage observation. Have not 
schools everywhere and always been exceedingly busy about knowl- 
edge? Has not the most prevalent and persistent criticism of schools 
been that they have attended to little else? May we not trust the schools 
never to slight the transmission or the cultivation of knowledge, and, 
therefore, turn our,attention to the hundred and one other important 
matters that they do slight? Perhaps so, but only if it appears that 
the knowledge with which our schools are so much engaged is the 
knowledge that enables people to do what they want to do without 
making excessive nuisances of themselves. Is it knowledge that reveals 
to the individual the opportunities of modern civilization, that enlarges 
his field of choice, that furnishes him with specific information and 
techniques for the activities of daily life, that helps him know himself 
and others, and to judge where and how in the group existence he can 
perform to his own continuing satisfaction? 

The knowledge that frees a man is the knowledge of what there is 
to do, how to make choice therein, and how to do what is chosen. 
When schools see to it that each youngster obtains such knowledge, 
then we may trust that freedom will be served. Obviously all this 
implies for teachers alertness to contemporary life, its conditions and 
trends; intelligent sensitiveness to each child’s disposition and wants 
and versatility in making available and intelligible to him what, n 
the light of all the circumstances, he most needs to know. Democracy 
means for schools both the socialization of the individual and the 
individualization of the society. And this makes democratic teaching 
interesting but intricate. 


THE UNIQUE INDIVIDUAL 


In the fourth place, the democratic individual is unique. In this he 
is like individuals in all societies; but in a democracy much is to be 
made of this fact. The success of a democratic society in the final anal 
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ysis depends on the constant recognition and the deliberate cultivation 
of the uniqueness of individuals, Each man has something to offer in 
the group councils which no one else has to offer, It is out of the re- 
sulting variety of suggestions and proposals that good selection may 
be made or wise compromises effected. Where many kinds of offering 
to the common life are encouraged, that life is bound to be rich and 
progressive. 

A democratic society of completely homogeneous individuals is 
unthinkable. Democrats have little to fear from disagreements among 
themselves so long as arrangements can be made for common action 
when such is needed. Democrats have much to fear from arrangements 
for common action before disagreements have been freely aired. What 
no democratic society can survive is agreement not to disagree. 

Appraisal of a person is not to be made by comparison with another 
person or with computed norms. How like or unlike someone else a 
Person is does not determine his worth or social value. A man’s real 
obligations are to develop as best he may what there is in him of 
Capacity for personal satisfaction and social betterment, and to respect 
other men’s efforts to do the same. Especially important is it that 
teachers be clear about this whole matter. Our pedagogical advices are 
full of exhortations to provide for individual differences. Frequently, 
however, these advices are taken to mean standardization by different 
methods. 

The everlasting worry of teachers seems to be that youngsters may 
‘urn out differently. But democratic theory really maintains that young- 
sters must be encouraged and helped to turn out differently. The prob- 
lem and obligation of the democratic teacher is to set up situations 
where pupils can do things together without all having to do the 
same thing or come out at the same place. It is to preserve and pro- 
mote individuality through group undertakings. What must be forever 
avoided and discouraged is uniformity, pattern following, mass re- 
Sponse, style worship, and uncritical imitation. 


THE CREATIVE INDIVIDUAL 


Tn the fifth place, the democratic individual is a creative individual. 
In some degree at least, he always does and makes things after his own 
idea, He invents, he experiments, he designs, he replaces, he does things 
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differently. He certainly inclines to the conviction that anything and 
everything can be better than they now are and that in many instances 
he can make them so. 

He does not feel that he is realizing himself unless he is putting his 
own mark on his work so that it may not be mistaken for another's. 
If balked in this in any essential part of his living, as, for example, in 
a routinized occupation, he seeks it in other parts. If ever he stops tty- 
ing to do things in his own way, or to take pleasure in following his 
own hunches, he becomes a very doubtful asset to a democratic com- 
munity. The characteristic curiosity, prying-into, trial-and-error be- 
havior of children, their genuine pleasure in products of their own 
activity, these are democratic values for all ages. 

Creativeness in its more common and lowly forms is by no means 
always recognized or cultivated even in democratic groups. The popu 
lar approval tends to the spectacularly original, to the products of 
genius in the arts and technologies. No one should deprecate the honot 
paid to unusual talent; it is not too much overdone at any time. But 
the creativity that assures the growth and prosperity of a democratic 
society is just as much that of the undistinguished men in their work 
and social relationships and private lives as it is that of the supremely 
gifted. Where all the people retain and exercise the creative spirit, the 
worth of the individual is not likely to be marked down. 

Teachers have marvelous opportunities to demonstrate and nourish 
the creative temper. Unfortunately, they are also often faced with 
conditions that tend to discredit any form of originality. They may be 
obliged to routinize their own work and deliberately to discourag® 
deviations in ‘their pupils. They may themselves come to think of 
education as molding, imprinting, or fixing patterns of behavior. They 
may grow irritable when proffered individual versions of things, and 
be otherwise unsettled by the novel and the unauthorized. As soon as 
a teacher ceases to welcome the new, the different, the experimental, 
the distinctive, he has lost touch with individual creativity as a demo 
cratic value. 


THE COOPERATIVE INDIVIDUAL 


Finally, the individual of democracy is a codperator. He is integral 
but never isolated. He is himself and stands for himself, but he realizes 
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his selfhood through varied social experience, through working freely 
with other people. He is always more than a member of society, he is 
always a participator in it. A totalitarian order demands that a man 
lose himself in the group; a democratic order promises that a man may 
find himself in the group. 

The problem of a democratic citizen is not that of making sure of 
what the law and the leaders require of him, but that of determining 
for himself where and how he can do the most good socially. A large 
democratic society can carry a certain number of drones and deadbeats. 
Tt can even tolerate a number of sharp chaps out to clean up on the 
public. But if such men become very numerous, even a large demo- 
cratic society may have to forsake its principles in order to control and 
correct these men. 

The democratic individual as codperator, sharing on equal terms 
with others the burdens and benefits of associated living, has to forego 
getting something for nothing, outwitting the unwary, seeing what he 
can get by with, cornering necessities, shirking responsibility, and 
seeking special privileges. Whatever threatens fraternity threatens 
democracy and thereby lessens the possibility of rich individual lives. 

American teachers all believe in coöperation. It has often been 
noted, however, that they do not always seem clear about democratic 
coöperation. They confuse it at times with pupil docility, or with 
simultaneous activity, or with “leaving it up to the pupils.” 

Many teaching procedures and school practices, however justified on 
other grounds, make little or no contribution to the cultivation of co- 
Operative individuals. Some of them, indeed, promote the reverse. The 
question-and-answer recitation, individual study, marks and grades, 
tankings, motivation by rewards and honors, teacher-administered dis- 
Cipline, spectator athletics, adviser-run student activities, student gangs 
and cliques have no bearing, unless occasionally a negative one, on 
Co6perative individualism. 

i Even 8toup projects such as school plays, concerts, and demonstra- 
tions may be so “managed from the top,” so dominated by “leaders,” 
°F so completely undirected as to provide little educative experience 
1 codperation. The public demand for smooth performance tempts 
Many a director of student musical, dramatic, athletic, and forensic 
Bt ups to sacrifice the educational values here in mind. From the stand- 
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point of democratic coöperation a student performance, planned and 
managed by students themselves, has much more educative value than 
an expertly dictated one. Perhaps the public may be excused for not 
knowing this but teachers may not. 

How to engage pupils willingly and thoughtfully in group tasks 
and enterprises too big and too complex for individuals, and how to 
engage them in these so that each individual may apply his own ex- 
perience and reach his own gratifications, defines the pedagogical prob- 
lem. Books and college lectures do not appear to offer complete direc- 
tions. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN A DEMOCRACY 


First among the great enterprises that the individualistic coöperators 
of democracy must jointly undertake is their own government. They 
must actively and together regulate, protect, and serve themselves. 
Unless this codperation proceeds well, nothing else matters much. 
What have Americans learned about self-government in the course of 
their brief and rapid history? What do their learning and insight mean 
for the schools? 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 


Americans have learned not to identify self-government with con- 
sent of the governed. There is nothing passive or merely aquiescent 
about self-government. It means participation, formulating opinions, 
speaking out loud, criticizing, investigating, checking, voting, arguing, 
consulting, reconciling, balancing, promoting, reading, listening, 
writing, persuading, dissuading, and a hundred other doings to make 
sure that one’s thoughts, utterances, and votes do count. 

That self-government is action and not just consent has not always 
been well taught in the schools. The temptation to dominate children 
is irresistible to many well-meaning adults, to many teachers. Imma 
turity invites constant direction and specific training. The natural te 
gard of youngsters for their elders seems to call for adult exercise of 
authority. Even when this authority is exercised benevolently, a it 
usually is, it is not likely to produce self-governing ability and habit 
in children. Self-government is to be learned by self-governing, n0t by 
being told what to do and how to do it. 
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The smoothly operating school where all children gladly mind the 
teachers, and misbehavior is the exception, is better than the orderly 
school resulting from fear and coercion. It is, however, scarcely more 
democratic than the latter. Whatever the young themselves can regu- 
late, direct, and administer in their school life, that should be made 
their responsibility. In a democratic school the staff seeks not so much 
the pupils’ consent to rules of orders as it does to get pupils to work out 
such rules cobperatively and to apply them to themselves. The extent 
to which this may safely and educatively be done is only faintly recog- 
nized in the majority of our schools. 


VOTING 


Americans have learned not to fear the universal adult franchise. It 
is pretty well agreed that the votes of ptopertyless people are no better 
and no worse than the votes of the propertied. It is only uninformed 
voting that must be feared. Women can be trusted with the ballot. 
They have not found it hard to vote as intelligently as their fathers, 
brothers, and husbands. They too are capable of political education, 
Older youth will also be admitted to the polls one of these days, it is 
to be hoped. Their votes will not jeopardize the nation. Until all 
responsible members of the society can express themselves politically 
without fear and vote without special tests or threats, self-government 
will not match our democratic professions. 

It is peculiarly the function of democracy’s school to teach pupils 
to make up their minds, to register judgments, and to reach decisions 
ON group concerns. Voting should be a frequent pupil experience from 
the first day of school on. By show of hands, by voice, by standing, and 
by ballot, children should repeatedly determine how they line up 
numerically on issues, candidates, and alternative proposals. 

Disctimination in the school suffrage is a problem rarely encoun- 
tered, but teachers do need to make sure that no one is deprived of the 
Experience of voting or discouraged from exercising the right to vote. 
Usually it is provision for voting opportunities rather than protection 
of Voting rights that teachers neglect. At lower school levels many 
teachers assume that pupils are too young to vote on things. At higher 
levels many think it a waste of time. In consequence, voting does not 

ccome a pupil habit and later fails to demand adult attention. 
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Americans have learned that it is hard to get out the vote, and some 
of them know why. People do not vote when they have not been taught 
the importance of voting. They do not vote when nothing of conse 
quence seems at stake, or when they have no dependable information 
on men and issues and when, therefore, they are in the dark as to what 
it is all about. They do not vote when they think of government as 
something set over them, existing in and of itself and largely beyond 
their influence. They do not vote when they are unable to think of 
government as of the people, for the people, and by the people. It 
requires continuous education and reéducation to make and keep men 
keenly aware of the stake they have in their own government. 

These considerations give further point to the school’s obligation 
respecting popular suffrage. The young must somehow be taught the 
critical importance of voting in our society. Election days should al- 
ways be seriously noted and made much of in schools. Pupils should 
in time come to understand why voting is patriotic and what the condi- 
tions are that must be observed to keep it democratic. School voting 
where little or nothing more is involved than approval of teachers 
decisions is not very helpful. Pupil voting where few know or under- 
stand what they are voting on is anything but good. Much voting ot 
artificial issues or matters of no genuine interest is fraudulent. Hasty 
voting, unfairly pressured voting, and uninformed voting are travesti¢s 
on a process which the devoted democrat considers almost sacred. 

School voting, in addition to being frequent and universal, must be 
individually challenging. It should often be the climax of open, ge 
eral discussion where everybody has a chance to express opinions and, 
in so doing, becomes personally involved in the outcome. Voting ® 
a democratic society should more often be a precondition to gtouP 
action than mere approval or disapproval of action already taken by 
aggressive officialdom. 


APPRAISING OFFICIALS 


Americans have learned that popular interest in government must 
be felt and expressed all the time if government is to remain self 
government, The people cannot afford to excuse their representativ 
from keeping closely in touch with them. Their elected officials must 
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be kept sensitive to the public’s right to know what they are doing. 
Critics of current governmental affairs and of incumbent officeholders 
must not be suppressed. Indeed, it would often pay the public to sub- 
sidize such men and organizations liberally. No government will stay 
responsive to the citizens if it is allowed to operate in the dark. 

Since democrats, then, in addition to conscientious voting, must 
follow up on the results of their voting and be critical of men and 
measures even when initially approved, the schools have here some- 
thing more to teach about self-government. Pupils need to learn how 
to check up on their elected officials and the results of their joint agree- 
ments. They need to get it into their heads that campaign pledges are 
not fulfilled by the mere fact of elections. American constituencies 
may very well give their leaders a good deal of rein. They cannot ex- 
pect to reach desirable destinations, however, if they throw away the 
teins. Cannot the schools devise situations which will bring home to 
youngsters this democratically important fact? May there not be even 
in schools reports to the student public, audits, hearings, critical letters, 
editorials, public forums, and other appropriate arrangements for keep- 
ing student self-government close to the electorate? Perhaps in small 
schools the need for such formal evaluatory actions is slight, but even 
there they may serve as training for adult citizenship. 

The further possibilities of educating along these lines through 
functional social studies must, of course, be exploited to the full. Pupils 
can be made familiar with documentary sources of current political and 
governmental information. Critical accounts of legislative proceedings, 
published records of political representatives and officials, special 
articles in the press on governmental doings, persons, and trends—all 
such means to political intelligence may profitably be made part of 
the curriculum. The radio today still further enlarges the citizen's 
power to keep track of his government. Youth may be taught to take 
advantage of it. Up-to-date social-studies teachers really do not need 
much reminding of their responsibilities in this whole area. 


CONCERN FOR LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Americans have always known, but are probably still learning, that 
itis democratically dangerous to reduce the governmental functions of 
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local communities. It is in these communities that many of the best 
lessons of self-government are to be learned. The elevation of the 
community serves to safeguard the whole principle of self-government. 
Let larger governmental units assist communities to meet their re- 
sponsibilities, but not take them over. Centralization of governmental 
controls, it would seem, must always be kept at a minimum. But that 
minimum changes with times and circumstances. 

Schools can in many ways impress upon the young the democratic 
principle of governmental decentralization. The community school 
idea suggests perhaps the most effective of these ways. Since this is to 
be discussed in some detail later, mere reference is made to it now. 

At the moment it will be more valuable to note how the school 
within its own organization and life may genuinely teach this principle. 
It is in small, face-to-face groups that people best learn the first lessons 
in self-government. The most important group centers for democratic 
experience in the school are the grade, the class, the home room, the 
club, the student organization, and the committee. It is in these rela 
tively small and intimate groups that the relish for democratic action 
has to be cultivated. It is in such groups also that much of the self 
governmental policy of the school as a whole should be initiated, 
discussed, and voted on. In the larger school especially it is necessaty 
to provide for much small-group autonomy and responsibility. 

It is in these small groups, if they are well sponsored, that children 
may learn parliamentary practice, courageous expression of opinion, 
judicious compromise, mutual respect, coöperative planning, accept 
ance of majority decisions, and the everlasting importance of oF 
ganization. The democratic measure of any school as a whole is the 
self-government evident within numerous and varied internal group 
ings of pupils. 


PROGRESSIVENESS 


Americans have learned, perhaps, that self-government means 
flexible government, adjustable government, changing government 
It means government sensitive to the times, to the increasing exp 
rience and knowledge of men, to new wants and needs. Amendments, 
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revisions, repeals, recodifications of laws and constitutions are natural 
and desirable phenomena. 

Traditions may not be held inviolate if self-government is to prevail. 
The majorities back of governmental regulations and policies must be 
real and current, not hold-overs from ancient habit. It is not the per- 
manence of forms that democrats must cherish, but the vitality of 
principles. Self-government is necessarily directed concretely to the 
present and not to the preservation of traditions for their own sake. 
Its success must be judged by its results, not by its antecedents. 

How shall the young be taught to be progressive in self-govern- 
ment? There are schools where faculty and staff pride themselves 
chiefly on the preservation of old ways. There are even schools that 
pride themselves on the preservation of rigid forms of self-government. 
It is not self-government as a formal prescription, however, that the 
democratic school should underwrite. It is self-government as a grow- 
ing and changing thing, as a flexible mode of achieving redefined 
values, taking on new enterprises, and of modifying and enlarging 
pupil controls over their group life. It must not be self-government 
according to rules laid down by authority or established by unchange- 
able constitutions. It must not be allowed to become rigid, monotonous, 
or perfunctory. 

The young are no less prone to run in ruts than are grown-ups. 
They merely prefer their own ruts. Being critical of their procedures, 
being eager always to improve them and change them to fit new 
circumstances, being ready to alter patterns are all attitudes which 
most children must learn. 

Self-government in schools has to be kept changing and developing 
if it is to produce the kind of adult self-government needed in our 
day. In view of the prevailing timidity of teachers and the extreme 
Caution of many good and school-supporting citizens, there is little 
likelihood of pupil self-government becoming irresponsibly radical. 
It goes on the rocks occasionally because it is flimsy and artificial, 
or because it is set up by fiat rather than by careful planning, but not 
because extremists run away with it. Where pupils are honestly en- 
ttusted with increasing controls over their school life as their experi- 
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ence in controlling this life increases, and where they are encouraged in 
every way possible to tackle new things jointly and to work out and 
over their own procedures, a sound progressivism of temper and mind 
may be expected to develop. 


DEALING WITH MINORITIES 


Americans have learned a good deal about adjusting political ma 
jorities and minorities to one another. Such minorities, hoping evet 
to become majorities, try to restrain themselves from kinds of fighting 
that might embarrass them later. Majorities, keeping in mind theit 
own insecurity, try to refrain from doing things that will bring about 
their early dissolution. Both observe the laws and feel themselves to 
be participating genuinely in government. The learnings involved in 
this state of affairs have not been achieved without effort and pain. | 
Their cost increases their value and makes doubly important theit 
successful transmission to each oncoming generation. | 

There are minorities, however, that from time to time appear as | 
teal threats to self-government. For example, there have been and are | 
political machines, close little Organizations of professional office 
holders and political grafters, which by devious means secure majority | 
votes but legislate and administer solely in their own interest. Where | 
they operate, self-government becomes just a matter of form. So long | 
as they hold the offices, such gangs and organized looters of the public — 
make a farce of self-government. They are vicious minorities in è | 
democratic society. If they are declining, as some think, perhaps the 
schools may share the credit. It does seem that an even more pointed 
education of youth in this area would hasten the disappearance of such 
minorities, 

Other minorities dangerous to democratic self-government are 
those defined not by elections or by bossism but by human prejudice, 
by man’s inhumanity to man. These are the minorities of race, colo 
religion, poverty, and exceptional ideologies. These are the group 
against whom discrimination is popularly sanctioned, ridicule is ap 
plauded, exclusions are invoked, and the denial of civil rights is con 
doned. They are a threat to self-government because the measur®s 
which the public in general employs against them will sooner ot late! 
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be employed by sections of that public against one another. A self-gov- 
erning society can flourish on fluid, mutually respecting majorities and 
minorities, but it cannot thrive on crookedness and prejudice. 

If schools are to teach democratic self-government they must see 
to it that within their walls undesirable minorities ate not created, and 
that other minorities, existing or produced, do not become isolated or 
persecuted. Undesirable minorities in schools may be small, close 
groups that seek to dominate playgrounds, activities, and organizations. 
They may be merely a few pupils who come almost imperceptibly 
and without collusion to hold all the offices, take all the leading roles, 
get all the recognitions, monopolize discussions, and settle most of the 
questions in the corporate life of the pupils. Gangs, cliques, inner 
circles, secret societies, and “favored” students are bad for self-govern- 
ment in high schools. The students themselves may never become 
aware of this, however, if there is little attempt at self-government 
anyway. In any case, teachers need to point out often and definitely the 
menace of such minorities. 

Another undesirable sort of minority in schools is one publicly 
defined by reference to intellect, Superiorities and inferiorities of mind 
may be tacitly acknowledged without harm to democratic good feeling. 
The situation changes when the bright and the gifted are clearly 
marked off from the dull and the giftless for preferential treatment. 
Ability grouping has arguments in its favor but its contribution to 
inclusive self-government is not one of them. Whatever in school 
Management tends to make certain categories of students overcon- 
Sclous either of their common excellence or of their common defect 
is bad for democratic intercommunication and joint action. Provision 
for the differing needs of youngsters must so far as possible avoid 
setting up barriers to their free association. 

Minorities defined by economic status, by religion, by race, nation- 
ality, or color present difficult problems for education in self-govern- 
ment. Almost always, of course, the disturbing factor is the prejudice 
of the Majority rather than the actual nature of the minority. The 
sence of human relations and its increasing application in intercul- 
tural education afford a good deal of promise for the future successful 
handling of these difficulties, 
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LEADERSHIP 


Group self-government requires leaders and leadership. Those whom 
the people designate to administer group decisions are among those 
leaders. They fulfill their obligations by acting within the terms of 
their commissions, by being efficient, and by remembering that they 
are representatives or agents of the electorate. They are continually 
and rightly liable to public accounting, and if democratically wise do 
of their own accord keep the public informed of their actions and 
achievement. At all times there are very many Americans holding 
public office and many more holding nonpublic office in associations 
organizations, clubs, and institutions which profess to be democratic 
On all of them there rests the obligation of doing well what they have 
been appointed or elected to do. They are expected, of course, to All 
their offices in such ways as to safeguard and vindicate the principle 
of self-government. 

But the leadership that democratic self-government implies extents 
far beyond efficient officeholding. More often than not, it has litle 
or nothing to do with officeholding. Democracies may suffer at times 
by not electing their best members to office. The dangers from thi 
however, are small compared with those of failing to have good ut 
official leadership. 

Unofficial leadership in a self-governing society is more, t00, than 
just training for official leadership. It is an essential guarantee of 
self-government itself; it is needed to make sure that official leader 
ship hews to the line. In its most generalized form it is the exercise by 
every member of the group of his rights to free speech, peaceful pe 
suasion, petition, criticism, initiation of proposals, employment ° 
parliamentary procedures, and organization of his fellows for the p” 
motion of common interests. It is tremendously important for sel 
government that all these rights be preserved and their exercise &™ 
couraged. Bureaucracy and “the arrogance of elected persons” are ay 
no means the only enemies of the kind of leadership here in mit® 
It suffers much greater checks from antidemocratic pressure groups 
from machine politics and bossism, from nondemocratically operatite 
groups and institutions, and from periodic outbursts of prejudice an 
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plain hysteria. Self-government calls for the building up in all citizens 
of whatever capacities for democratic leadership they possess. 

What should the schools do about democratic leadership? School 
education beyond literacy used to be pretty generally regarded in this 
country as a process of selecting those who were fit to lead. As late 
as 1893, a great N.E.A. committee, The Committee of Ten, President 
Eliot, Chairman, could declare of high schools: “Their main function 
is to prepare for the duties of life that small proportion of all the 
children of the country—a proportion small in number but very im- 
portant for the welfare of the nation—who show themselves able to 
profit from an education prolonged to the eighteenth year and whose 
parents are able to support them while they remain so long in school.” 
There was no necessary recognition in this of the school’s duty to 
produce leaders but merely of its more or less automatic function to 
sift out those destined to lead. 

Things have greatly changed in fifty years. The major function of 
our secondary schools is no longer the selection or the servicing of any 
intellectual or economic elite. It has now become the developing of the 
potentialities of all the children of all the people. Public schools, even 
up through the junior-college years, are no longer picking out ready- 
made leaders but doing what they can to cultivate leadership qualities 
in all children and youth. In any self-governing society there must 
be leadership, but the knowledge and the experience of it must be 
widely distributed indeed. 

Teachers often are none too well prepared to teach democratic 
leadership. They have had few valid trials of it or in it in their own 
school days and in their teaching positions. They are likely to think of 
leadership as giving orders and running things. They have learned 
to satisfy whatever desires to lead that they themselves have by domi- 
nating, aibeit benignly, the pupils under them. They are perhaps con- 
vinced also that those who would lead must first learn to follow and 
are determined therefore to teach pupils the latter. Something quite 
different from this is needed if schools are to assure democracy of the 
leadership it has to have. 

Democracy’s school must provide many occasions for pupil leader- 
ship. It must insure equality of opportunity for leadership experience, 
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and by the pupils themselves. They may even reduce scholastic achieve: 
ment and they are certain to be hard to administer. The temptation 
is to resort to the tried, the popularly approved, and the surer methods, 
even though they are undemocratic. This seems better to many school 
folk than courting disaster with untraditional, complex, and uncertain 
methods, even though they may be democratic. 

Order may be attained by harshness, strictures, forcefulness, sur- 
veillance, and to some extent even by example, appeal, and friendli 
ness. None of these modes greatly assures the democratic basis of in- 
dividual self-control and self-ditection. What is often lacking in them 
is reference to genuine social situations, to the behavioral implications 
of real and common interests, and to the personal satisfactions that 
come from conduct that meets the approval of one’s fellows and gives 
one desirable status among them. 

Where a school, or a teacher, attempts to produce or enforce dis 
cipline ex cathedra, the result is usually no more than obedience and 
a degree of deference for the rules. A certain training takes place, but 
little education occurs. What youngsters do in schools where they at 
not watched, where there are few rules, where there are no specious 
rewards for being good, and where there is no fear is the measure of tit 
individual self-government being achieved. 

A school which is not socialized after the democratic pattern, where 
the activities and experiences proposed for pupils do not seem real and 
desirable to them, and where they themselves do not purposefully 
work and plan together is without the most effective means of devel: 
oping individual self-government. The best that such a school my 
hope to produce is well-behaved children who know what they atë 
expected to do and do it. Such children do escape the strain of forev“ 
making up their minds, passing judgments, thinking ahead, and acting 
on their own. If they ever do acquire liking and expertness for such be 
havior, the school does not have to take the blame and may not r 
ceive the credit. But democracy rises or falls with the number of it 
citizens who do like to act in these ways and know how to do so. 


SUMMARY 


The illustrative interpretation and pedagogical applications of dem” 
cratic individualism and self-government have covered a good mal) 
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pages. Even so, only the surface has been scratched. It needs to be 
repeated now that the analysis and practical translation of democratic 
thought must be a lifelong interest and activity of the American edu- 
cator. He will never approach very close to a professional mastery of 
the subject by merely reading other people’s ideas about it. 

The first and last thing that democracy entails upon a teacher is 
persistent examination of it for himself and for his own guidance in 
his work. When a teacher begins to feel a little confidence in his own 
Projections and judgments of what is the democratic thing to do, he 
should congratulate himself. He is then well started on the creation 
of a truly functional criterion of American education. 


WHAT REMAINS 


Two other fundamental principles of democracy were stated early 
in the chapter, namely, equality and critical intelligence. It will not be 
necessary to give them detailed treatment, since they have so often 
been involved in the preceding expositions of the democratic individual 
and democratic self-government. They will be discussed briefly, there- 
fore, in the next chapter. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 


See Suggested Questions for Individual and Group Activities at the end 
of Chapter V, page 151. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
See Bibliography at the end of Chapter V, pages 151-153. 


CHAPTER V 


What Democracy Demands 
of the School 


CONCERN FOR EQUALITY AND CRITICAL INTELLIGENCE 


Democratic schools are expected to observe equality, cultivate it, i 


teach it. They observe equality in such ways as these: 


E 


W 


. By giving to each pupil attention and counseling equal to his need. 
. By avoiding rankings, labelings, gradings, punishments, and class! 


. By preventing, as previously warned, the development of 


. By interpreting and applying concretely the spirit of John Dewji 


By stating definitely what the rights of children are and protecting and 
enforcing these rights. 


. By avoiding all suspicion of favoritism, of subservience to chs 


conscious parents or citizens, or of playing up to community prejudices 


fice 


A ’ AN j ed 
tions of pupils that tend to divide them socially, to make some " 
ais : d 
inferior or to lose face and others to become excessively complacent 

elated. 


. By providing programs so varied and so broad in scope that all pups 


can, with guidance, secure substantial and respectable education. a 
nsi 


groups, dominating gangs, secret societies, or leadership monopolie : 
want 


Jeet 
01), 


often quoted assertion: “Whatever the wisest and best parent 
for his own child, that must the community want for all its chi 
Any other ideal for our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted up 
destroys our democracy.” 


CULTIVATING EQUALITY 


Historically, Americans have been inclined to assume that the ass? 


ation of the young in free public schools of itself establishes equ ‘ 
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Once upon a time this also meant that there should be a single and 
uniform curriculum in such schools. On this matter, majority thought 
now runs differently. The principle of equality as sameness is now 
generaly agreed to be too much in conflict with the prior principle of 
individuality. It has to be so defined as to protect a person's valuable 
differences from other persons. Education, we now say, equalizes when 
it matches equally well the variant needs, wants, and abilities of in- 
dividuals. Equality is thus assumed to be equal opportunity for all to 
become what is severally in them to become. 

As a much-needed reaction against an overly rigid and uniformly 
imposed curriculum in the schools of yesterday, this way of looking at 
the equalizing function of the school is good. Pressed too far, however, 
it becomes unrealistic and impractical. The currently urged compro- 
mise between curricular individuation and curricular uniformity is a 
core curriculum of common studies or experiences, flexibly adminis- 
tered, supplemented by elections according to individual needs and 
interests. Such a formula intelligently applied, it is now argued, will 
equalize without standardizing or leveling, and will individualize with- 
out dividing or endangering. Whether this plan of operating continues 
to grow in favor or not, teachers should keep clear the problem which 
it is designed to solve. In a democratic society we must not dry up 
individual initiative through uniform requirements, and we must not 
limit communication and coöperation by neglecting common learn- 
Ings, activities, and experiences. It is a pretty problem for teachers to 
keep working on. 

Schools in our country today are doing much more about equality 
than providing for free communication and group projects. They are 
realistically trying to reduce undesirable and unnecessary inequalities. 
Among the deliberate efforts of the schools to make children more 
nearly equal are such as the following: 


1. The diagnosis and treatment of remediable physical, emotional, and 
mental deficiencies, 

2. Specialized methods in the teaching of the handicapped. 

3. Corrective and remedial exercises in the basic skills of literacy for 
those whom the hurry and the crowdedness of the grade system have 
Sacrificed, 
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4. Direct and indirect efforts to improve poor home conditions, to et 
cate parents, and to build up helpful relationships between home m 
school. 

5. Efforts to improve the economic status and standards of living of th 
poor. 

6. Exploration and encouragement of special aptitudes not normally take 
account of in schools. 

7. Individual attention, study, and counseling. 

8. Individualized instruction, especially in the fundamentals. 


Many of the special services and methods listed above are not} 
to be found in the majority of our schools. They call for exception 
kinds of teacher preparation, the development of expert directing 
consulting personnel, a considerable increase in school staffs, and 
public willing to foot the bills. The trends, however, are quite obi 
ously toward the meeting of these requirements. Demonstration ( 
what actually can be done in schools to reduce needless and social 
harmful inequalities in children is growing in amount and acclaim, 

Our scientific advances, too, are continually adding to the possi 
ties of making men less unequal than they need to be or than tt 
democratically good for them to be. In many more ways than usedi 
be the case, the unfortunate and the dull can be helped to approach" 
fortunate and the bright. Schools cannot afford to overlook any of st 
possibilities. 


TEACHING EQUALITY 


Observing and cultivating equality go a long way toward teach 
it. Still, there are additional things for schools to do which wil j 
pupils themselves a more intelligent and more vital appreciation 
the nature of democratic equality. A listing of such would include f 
following: 

1. Provision throughout the school years for intercultural ae 
tion. This means learning about the achievements and the n¢ 
other peoples, the gradual building up in the minds of the young! 
concept of human interdependence on this planet. It means ob 
study and discussion of cultural differences within our owA ae 
means explicit and repeated assertion that religion must not be bigs 
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and prejudice, that color does not determine character, that wealth is 
not the same as excellence, that national background and race have no 
fixed ratings, and that within the frame of democracy political prefer- 
ences neither distinguish nor condemn people. It means continually 
saying and showing that human relations are at their best when every- 
one is tolerant of differences that cannot be helped, is trying to do 
something about undesirable differences that can be helped, and is 
vigorously protecting and promoting differences that make for social 
welfare and progress. 

2. Progressive demonstration from kindergarten to college that dif- 
ferences of opinion if freely expressed and treated with mutual respect 
lead to valuable agreements and effective policies and plans. It should 
not take many years of properly directed discussion of controversial 
issues to teach youngsters also that the personal yield from such ex- 
perience is directly proportionate to its objectivity and their own for- 
bearance toward one another. 

3. Instruction in the history of the idea and practice of human 
equality. At least the account of the development of equality in this 
country should be very familiar to all our youth before they leave high 
school. Many of the most significant events and movements in our 
political and social history have been caused, governed, or assessed by 
this Principle. 

4. Instruction away from the notion that democratic equality is 
sameness of persons or of their educations, Children are equally en- 
titled to the kinds of treatment in schools that respectively best suit 
their several cases. Neither uniformity of process nor uniformity of 
result is called for. To do equally well but differently for different 
pupils is the school’s equalitarian commission. To secure the pupils’ 
understanding of and coöperation in this is just good sense. Therefore 
Pupils should not be led always to expect the same punishments for 
the same offenses, the same grades for the same accomplishments, the 
Same lesson assignments, the same recognitions, the same subjects, the 
“ame standards, the same examinations, and the same responsibilities. 
What they should be taught to expect are demands keyed equally to 
their Capacities, commendations equally sincere and enthusiastic for 
doing their respective bests, and attention equally intelligent to their 
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differing problems and difficulties. And they must be taught to dal 
likewise with one another, and to know that this is what equaliy 
means. 

5. Study of disequalizing conditions and practices in American lie, 
Democratic equality in our society, no matter how highly valued, i 
still far from realization. Older children should be made aware of this 
and started on planning to do something about it. The prejudices, the 
petty tyrannies, the selfish exploitations, and the caste practices that 
infest communities need to be identified, examined, debated, and pto- 
ceeded against. Perhaps there is no better way than this of teaching tit 
principle of equality. 

6. Teaching pupils that certain subjects do not confer superiority m 
those who study them. The value of a subject is relative, first, to th 
pupil and, second, to the way it is taught. A subject good for one pupil 
may be bad for another. A subject is really good insofar as teaching 
brings out all its aspects, cultural, social, and practical, and insofar 1 
learning is purposeful and self-motivated. Equality demands that al 
pupils pursue such studies as they can individually realize are good and 
useful for them. Equality also demands that all subjects or courses be 
taught with equal breadth and concern for pupils’ diversified needs: 

7. Teaching pupils that educations are equally good if they so 
equally well the respective capacities, circumstances, and legitimt 
ambitions of those being educated. It is fitness rather than absolut 
content that gives the measure of an education. ’ 

8. Much study of societies where inequalities are assumed and 1o 
forced. The appreciation of people for equalitarian principles ™ 
policies must always remain rather shaky where there has been (9 
attempt to examine contrasting societies. Such examination must þes 
factual and objective as may be, for there is no chance whatsoevet 0 
maintaining a democratic society by concealments, propaganda, an 
wishful thinking. 


CRITICAL INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATION 


The last of the basic democratic principles being considered here § 
critical intelligence. A universal obligation for the members of a de 
mocracy is to use their heads for all they are worth. It is the right 0 
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each person to interpret this obligation as he sees fit, but not to receive 
approval for any and all modes of interpretation. There are ways of 
using one’s head that are valuable in most modern societies, some that 
just do not fit into democratic societies, and some that are distinctively 
important in democratic societies. 

Today, almost the world over, people are urged to acquire as much 
sound information as they can, to fix it in mind, and to have it avail- 
able when needed. Democratic and totalitarian citizens alike are ex- 
pected to use their heads thus. And so it is also with respect to scientific 
investigation, technological invention, and the improvement of tech- 
nical procedures in all departments of living. But it is not regarded as 
a democratic use of one’s head to accept unquestioningly everything 
laid down by people in high places. Neither does it seem democratic 
to evaluate all things in terms of the past, to judge matters solely in 
terms of self-interest, or to try continually to force facts into line with 
principles. 

There are, however, modes of mental activity that are singularly and 
distinctively democratic, that do fit conspicuously the values of a freely 
CoOperating society. As illustrations of such, the following may be 
listed: 


1. Taking part in free, equable, and purposeful group discussion. 
z Distinguishing between facts and opinions, practical possibilities and 
emotional hopes, general principles and personal prejudices. 
3; Analyzing propaganda. 
Judging evidence, or checking on “facts.” 
5. Making up one’s own mind and taking positions, but without eternal 
commitment to or embargo against further facts. 
$ Thinking to an end, a purpose, a goal, a problem, a plan. 
7. Applying democratic criteria to men, institutions, events, conditions, 
trends, ideas, and proposals. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR SCHOOLS 


The schools of all societies profess to be chiefly engaged in teaching 
the young how to use their heads. In this century totalitarian orders 
have been exceptionally insistent on the teaching of those mental pro- 
cedures thought to be best suited to their politics. The apparent success 
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of such efforts in Italy, Germany, and Russia has caused schoo! 
conscious Americans to examine afresh the mental disciplines beity 
stressed by teachers in our country. 

The results so far of this kind of American reaction have not bea 
altogether happy. Often the American suddenly excited about th 
thinking processes going on in his schools decides intuitively or fron 
only brief observation and thought that our youngsters need a mut 
more vigorous indoctrination in democratic faiths and dogmas thn 
they are getting. He demands a positive and unqualified “teaching ú 
democracy” at once and by any means, authoritarian, emotional, 
ercive, hypnotic, or whatever. Americanism, or democracy—equi: 
lents to many—must be put over by the schools. The schools mu 
have the children learn the Preamble of the Constitution, salute tk 
flag regularly, pay homage to national heroes, cultivate hatred of oth! 
polities, sign or give pledges, and persecute the unorthodox. Scare 
an educational device found useful in other countries for the incule: 
tion of blind loyalties and fanatical commitments has not been advo 
cated here for the protection and advancement of democracy. 

But democracy, insofar as it implies critical intelligence, cannot X 
inculcated by methods which deny the very nature of the thing isek 
If democracy means anything other than America aber alles it &t 
tainly calls for methods of education quite distinct from those of rot 
tarian states. The question for us is: How can the young be taught ® 
use their heads democratically? 

1. Group discussion, They should have repeated experi 
throughout their schooling in small and large group discussion 
debate. This method has been mentioned before, for other reasons. Te 
point now is that of directing such experiences profitably toward ct" 
cal intelligence. Teachers have to see to it that such group discussi 


(a) Gets centered early on clearly expressed themes, topics, issues, P 
lems, questions, objectives. Redefinition may often be needed, but © 
focus of the moment should never be in doubt. Ty 

(b) Proceeds under tacitly accepted or actually designated leadership i 
is the business of a democratic discussion leader or moderatot 
maintain fair conditions, informally if the group is small, more 0f e 
formally if the group is large. It is his job also to keep the discuss” 


(d) 


(e) 
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on the track. In this difficult task he may need assistance from the 
teacher or one of his group. As an educative procedure such discus- 
sion should be summarized every now and then by the leader or some 
appointed member. Experience in directing such activities as this 
should be part of every child's school training. 

Observes the courtesies and good spirit needed to make democratic 
interchange pleasant and valued. This means both the toning down 
of the strident and domineering and the encouraging of the retiring 
and sensitive. Arguments that lead to bad feeling, name-calling, and 
just plain shouting fall considerably short of being democratically 
educative. 

Leads, as a rule, to group conclusions, decisions, or plans. Communi- 
cation becomes more direct, more responsible, and more economical 
in proportion to. the perceived need for getting somewhere with it. 
Talk for talk’s sake is not to be deprecated if the indulgence is tem- 
perate and all share in it. The chief values of school discussion, how- 
ever, are realized from the sharing of experiences and ideas in the 
solution of a common problem or in the planning and evaluating of 
a common project. 

Involves pupils in a good deal of individual study, collecting of data, 
and minor forms of research. Pupils should develop from their discus- 
sion experiences a wholesome respect for accurate and adequate in- 
formation, for validly supporting evidence or authority, for clear 
definition and explanation. They should learn from them that plati- 
tudes, stereotypes, and slogans in and of themselves settle nothing, 
Develops sensitiveness to right choice of words and precision in 
their use. Respect for good logic, distrust of emotion masquerading 
as thought, coldness toward argument by assertion and courage in 
defending unpopular ideas should be concomitantly realized. 


2. Facts and opinions, From very early days, indeed, children should 
be taught the differences between facts and opinions, positive knowl- 
edge and theories. It is not a question of whether one is more important 
than the other, for that depends on the situation. It is, instead, a ques- 
tion of suiting reactions to the nature of each. Facts are to be checked 
by consulting authorities or by repeating investigations. Opinions are 
to be appraised by semantic operations, logical review, and designed 
“periment. Because facts are run to earth with greater ease than are 
Pinions and theories, we are tempted to accept the latter without much 
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moral issues. Still, the number of such is not particularly impressive 
The elementary school and the high school have not yet seriously 
taken on the task of making it so. 

5. Scientific method. Critical intelligence implies ordered thinking, 
The ordered thinking that seems most appropriate for the democratic 
citizen in our day follows the general pattern of scientific method. Its 
phases are often described in educational literature as John Dewey set 
them forth early in this century. A felt difficulty or lack of adjustment 
leads to search for and definition of the trouble. The problems that 
appear to constitute the heart of the difficulty are formulated and theit 
solutions attacked logically and experimentally. The trouble or ques 
tion is finally resolved when the critical problems are worked out. The 
successful solutions, together with the information and techniques that 
have proved helpful, become part of the solver’s mental resources. AS 
such, they make for a reorganization of his experience and a redirection 
of his outlook. Critical intelligence in a democracy implies the system 
atic, experimental attack on problems. 

Like other things, problem solving in such wise is to be learned by 
doing it, rather than by reading about it or talking about it. In order t0 
do it, however, the young need a great deal of guidance. All teachers 
have by no means been educated in such a method of thinking % 
prepared to teach it. The practice in schools and out is pretty generally 
to solve problems by other methods. Problems are frequently solved 
by reference to rules or models. Still more frequently, the problems are 
no sooner raised in books or by teachers than the answers are given 
Children get the notion that school problems, except these in arithme 
tic perhaps, are all answered in the books. Therefore problem solving 
consists in finding the answers and not in working them out. This 
might do if life could be reduced to changeless routine, but it scarcely 
fits the needs of bustling, unpredictable times like ours today. Young 
people need methods of solving problems far more than they need 
ready-made answers to problems, 

Pupils’ thinking procedures must be adapted to change, to dealing 
with the unexpected. They must learn how to locate and define a pto” 
lem in the first place. Then they must learn how to collect the informi 
tion needed for understanding the problem well enough to sugges 
possible ways of attacking it. Imagination and inventiveness must be 
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cultivated for producing hypotheses which offer possible solutions. 
Logic and projection enter here and into the theoretical trial of hypoth- 
eses, Experimental techniques have to be learned and developed. Evalu- 
ation of results, organization, tying together of the new facts and ideas, 
and generalization for the future, all figure in this highly flexible and 
multisided experience. 

6. The democratic criteria. The final test of the critical intelligence 
of the democratic person is whether or not he can assess rightly the 
democracy of persons, institutions, social conditions, social trends, and 
social proposals. Does he really know when democracy is present and 
when it is absent? Can he judge his own freedom, integration, self- 
direction, and capacity for engaging in joint activity? Can he do the 
same for other people? Can he tell when the processes of group self- 
government are going smoothly, honestly, and progressively? Can he 
see where unselfish initiative and leadership are needed, and can he dis- 
tinguish between democratic and undemocratic leadership? Can he 
distinguish also between genuine, responsible self-government and the 
make-believe or purely formal sorts? Can he tell the difference be- 
tween self-government and inside-ring or machine government? Can 
he make these judgments respecting families, churches, businesses, in- 
dustries, community life, schools, and all the organizations to which he 
may belong? 

Can this presumably democratic person whom the school seeks to 
produce point out the needless and harmful inequalities being perpetu- 
ated among the people around him? Does he know snobbery, class 
domination, racial and religious prejudice, persecution of minorities, 
monopolistic practices, preferential treatment at the polls and in the 
courts, stigmatizing forms of charity when he sees them? Is he sensi- 
tve to individual differences that should be given free play and en- 
COuragement, and keen to identify those that should be wiped out or 
held in check? Can he with sureness distinguish between equality and 
sameness or identity? Can he recognize favoritism, unfair influence, 
Exploitation, slandering, threatening, bribery, and sycophancy wherever 
they appear? Can he tell when rankings, ratings, recognitions, credit- 
18s, and hero-makings are bad for democracy? 

If, in short, a man knows and understands the principles of democ- 
tacy well enough to use them in apprasing his own life, the lives of 
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others, and the life of the society itself, he is critically intelligent. With 
out some of this ability in all citizens and a great deal of it in many, 
democracy, whether as government, social organization, or as group 
and personal ways of living, has little promise of permanence and 
growth. It probably takes no more brains to be a democrat than to be 
any other kind of civilized citizen in a modern world, but it does take 
more use of brains and distinctive methods of using them. If ou 
schools do not deliberately, pointedly, and efficiently teach these intel 
lectual attitudes and techniques, they will not be learned. 


SUMMARY 


Two chapters have now been devoted to saying what democracy 
means for schools and teachers. The discussion has been pretty much 
on the level of broad principles. What has been intended as much # 
anything else is to provide illustration of how one may start to analyze 
this great social concept and bring it into the actual determination d 
school practice. It is no more than a start that is given here, and its 
no essential or exclusive start at that. In the degree that a teacher him 
self thinks democracy into his plans and his work, he will come ® 
understand it and his pupils will come to live in accordance with it. 

In some form or other, it is true, the four great principles here elab 
orated will probably appear in any teacher's thought about democracy: 
But there is much more and much other than has here been set dow! 
that may come out of such thought. Furthermore, there are many orhe! 
principles of democracy, large ones and small ones, that persistent 
flection and trial will identify and test. A teacher is only fairly 
launched when he has defined a democratic education as one which 
cultivates individuality, self-government, equality, and critical intelli 
gence. These may serve as bearings, however, until one learns how t 
chart a democratic course himself. At many other points in this wo 
ume, democracy is more concretely expressed in our practical advices 
judgments, criticisms, and suggestions. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 


(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels of 
tables, community studies) 


round 
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1. In what ways do American schools reflect democracy? What principle 
or principles would you associate with each citation? 

2, What qualifications or limitations are needed to make each of the fol- 
lowing distinctively democratic principles: general welfare, consent of 
the governed, civil liberty, appeal to reason, pursuit of happiness? 

3, How may such assertions as the following be evaluated in terms of the 

discussion of democracy in this chapter? 

a. Democracy is the rule of the average. 

b. Our nation is not a democracy; it is a republic. 

c. Strict laws and efficient police alone make people behave. 

d. Democracy is strictly a form of political organization. 

e. Colleges and universities should be closed to the dull and the shift- 
less. 

. To what degree is each of the following “democratic”? 

. Ability grouping. 

. Celebration of national heroes. 

. Study of the community. 

. Merit rating of teachers. 

. Junior Proms. 

. Pupil report cards. 

. Interscholastic contests. 

. Levying public school taxes on parents of private and parochial 

school pupils. 

. Memorizing the Preamble to the Constitution. 

. Excluding from the school curriculum any content offensive to a 

minority. 

: What would be appropriate, democratizing activities and experiences 

at different school levels? 

6. How differently might instruction in the respective curriculum fields 
be expected to contribute to the promotion of democracy? 


A 
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Teachers are prone to make the school’s work schoolwork. Pupils 
their parents, and the public generally want the school’s work to be 
lifework. In a democratic society the latter demand takes precedence. 
The first and most important question raised about the school in such 
a society is not how well the school is doing its work, but how close 
the work of the school is to the life needs of the youngsters and to the 
service needs of our major social institutions. A teacher whose most 
conscientious and persistent inquiry is about his efficiency in doing 
what he is doing instead of about the social significance of what he $ 
doing is putting things in the wrong order. 

We are saying here that the problems of men, as individuals and a 
collectivities, in our times and places afford much better cues for the 
proper work of the schools than do the so-called cultural heritag® 
scholastic proficiencies, or the personal tastes of teachers. What the 
community as a whole needs from its schools takes priority over wht 
the colleges need, or the teachers need, or even what the “best people 
need, in determining what should be taught and how it should 
taught. 

The present chapter will develop and apply this theme for a null 
ber of social problems. The intention is to push still further the sod 
orientation of the teacher. Teachers certainly cannot be described ® 
democratically socialized so long as they are indifferent to, ignorant? 
or inactive about the bafflements and distresses of our common life. 
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SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, DEMOCRACY, AND INTERNATIONALISM 


In order to arrive at directive ideas about the relation of the school 
to social problems, one needs to view these problems against certain 
backgrounds. Therefore, some preliminary comment on the above- 
named, petvasive factors in American life today is advisable. Since 
democracy has already been treated at length in the two preceding 
chapters, attention will be given hete only to the other three factors. 


SCIENCE 


Most Americans accord science high place, if not the highest, in 
human knowledge. As a way of inquiring into the nature and relations 
of things, science is tegarded as the only way worth while. Everybody 
can list the important changes that science has wrought in our ways of 
living even within the twentieth century. Everybody concedes that this 
is an age of science and that no phase of human existence is untouched 
by it. Some see mainly the evils which science has made possible or has 
aggtavated among us. Some see the dangerous competition it sets up 
with older and still venerated ways of knowing. Some see only the 
geod that has come from it, and some believe it to be man’s sole hope 
for survival and progress. All know that science must be reckoned with 
in a thousand and one connections, but just how and for what ends are 
Not matters of complete agreement. 

The point of view here is that science both as knowledge and as 
method can scarcely be overexaggerated in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Its possibilities for social good, as yet but faintly real- 
ized, can only be made clear and challenging by education to that very 
end. Few of our teachers now possess respectable and usable bodies of 
Scientific information. Those who do often seem unaware of the im- 
portance of that information and quite unable to make effective use of 
its methods, Some educational critics feel that non-science teachers 
know little science and that science teachers see little to do with what 
Science they know. If science is to serve social needs and to help re- 
Solve social difficulties, then all teachers and all pupils alike must learn 
Science and how to use it. They must learn how to define objectively, 
Investigate, analyze, correlate, and describe social conditions, They 
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retained beyond their time or have been corrupted. Insofar as any of 
these things have happened, human interaction has suffered. But in 
spite of setbacks the process of interhuman involvement has grown 
wider and more diversified down to the present. 

We are now at one of those recurring and crucial points (perhaps 
the most crucial ever) where the actual development of interdepent- 
ence has outstripped ways to regulate and exploit it. So swiftly have 
science and technology brought all men into touch with one another 
and made the life of each hang on the lives of all the rest that we have 
not been able to draw up and adopt the behavior forms needed to cope 
with the situation. We have become globally interdependent without 
becoming globally minded. 

Our schools have been caught as unprepared as our civil and out 
economic institutions. For teachers, therefore, the pressing question 
now is: How shall we educate today so as to make the most of the facis 
of world-wide human communication and of the possibilities of global 
human coöperation? Since it has become the obligation of good citizens 
everywhere to be good internationalists, how shall our schools help © 
make them so? 

It will not be by ignoring the threat of war, or by failing in any WY 
to strive for national victory if war should be forced upon us. But tt 
does not follow that teachers must regard war, either before, during, 
or after, as an intelligent way of resolving human disagreements. Not 
is it necessary for them to teach that it is. Within the schools much cat 
be done in both war and peace to advance the day when human inte 
dependence on this earth will yield something better than militaty 
armaments and mutual annihilation. 

In schools we must make cleat to pupils both the fact and the value 
of man’s obligation to man the world around. That obligation n0 
defines the moral frontier of civilization, Unless we prepare youth fot 
the tasks and adventures of this frontier much better than we have ® 
far done, bungling, waste, and suspicious savagery will prevail. wi 
education directed toward intelligent, uncoerced, and universal coöp 
eration men may achieve everywhere far more happiness and pow“ 
than their histories until now have recorded. 

To provide education appropriate to world-wide interdependent 
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teachers will have to go deeper into the matter than to recite the facts 
about where our foods come from and how swiftly our airplanes can 
get us places. At the very least, the cultures of other peoples must be 
persistently examined, compared, and interpreted with reference to 
world unity and progress, 

Knowledge and understanding of other peoples, necessary as these 
may be for large-scale agreements and codperations, still do not con- 
stitute the bedrock of a successful internationalism. The first essential 
is just plain education in good human relations in the home, neighbor- 
hood, town, state, and nation. The federation of the world will not be 
ushered in or maintained by folk who cannot get along with their 
siblings, their nearby fellows, and their compatriots. Divisive preju- 
dices at home are poor auguries of unifying appreciations abroad. 
Schools where deliberate and planned effort is exerted to break down 
barriers to full communication locally may be the best promoters of 
national and international unity. To summarize: Science, technology, 
democracy, and internationalism make up a great backdrop before 
which and in keeping with which teachers may and must carry on 
modern social education. They suggest, or should suggest, many of the 
specific social problems deserving the attention of the school. They 
serve as checks on proposals and plans for dealing with social problems 
educationally. And they serve as measures of the soundness and com- 
pleteness of the school’s program. They must be understood and ap- 
Pteciated by all teachers fully enough to affect content and method of 
instruction, The remainder of this chapter will afford some illustration 
of what this means in a canvass of social problems that today have 
claims on the time and attention of the school. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE SCHOOLS 
CLASSIFICATION 


In thinking of social problems as possible determiners of the work 
of the school, some scheme of classification is needed. American soci- 
ological educationists in this century have shown great preference for 
Major areas of living as category headings for school objectives and 
functions, The best known and most used of these formulations has 
been that of the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education issued in 
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1918 by the N.E.A. Committee on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. In addition to appropriate attention to the tools of knowl 
edge, the schools, so said this statement, should prepare youth for 
family living, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, ethical char- 
acter, and the maintenance of health. Variations of this general scheme 
have been numerous in educational literature since that time, but the 
basic idea still carries weight. We shall recognize somewhat similar 
categories here but will not attempt to cover the whole scope of soci- 
etal life. 

The question here is not what the school’s full responsibility is for 
all the aspects or areas of associated living. We are concerned merely 
with identifying in some of these areas critical problems that may be 
taken as desirable centers of school study and attack. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


Population phenomena both reflect and cause social conditions. The 
birth rate, for example, varies inversely with the socioeconomic and 
educational status of people. A declining birth rate arouses alarm for 
national security. Urban life sets a smaller family pattern than does 
rural life. Lack of employment stimulates migration. The schools até 
called upon more and more to deal with both lines of this two-way 
relationship. Sooner or later the social problems raised by vital statis- 
tics and the population problems raised by social trends and values atë 
bound to be referred to the schools, not for settlement perhaps but for 
serious consideration. 

At another place in this volume attention will be paid to the difir 
culties raised for school support and organization by population 
changes and differentials. Here note will be taken of how these matters 
pose questions for curriculum planning, classroom teaching, and pup! 
guidance. 


THE BIRTH RATE 


For a hundred years the birth rate in this country has been declining 
If the trend is resumed after the current reversal, attributed to Dept 
sion, recovery, and World War II, our population should reach a pë? 
of say 160,000,000 in the last quarter of the century. Unusual circu 
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stances such as recurring war, unrestricted immigration, or psychologi- 
cal changes of attitude may prove any such prediction out of line. The 
strong probability of its validity, however, is very disturbing to many 
citizens. They associate with national disaster a fertility below the 
level of replacement. They have for some time been issuing warnings 
and proposing measures. 

The schools are already in some respects working to stave off a 
diminishing population. Evidence lies in the health programs, in safety 
education, in the extension of medical services, in the attention being 
given to malnutrition, and in specific attempts to educate for marriage. 
To reduce the death rate, to relieve parents of some of the economic 
burdens of rearing children, and to prepare youth for the marriage 
relation are all calculated to keep population up and to improve the 
quality thereof. 

By and large, teachers may not yet need to feel greatly disturbed by 
the threat of lower census figures or greatly concerned about having 
the school do anything about it. The case is different, however, when 
it comes to the problems raised by fertility or reproduction differentials. 
In 1940 a good many of the northern states showed a fertility below 
the level of family replacement. Southern states, with a few exceptions, 
showed a fertility much above the level of family replacement. For 
example, in New Mexico, South Carolina, and Kentucky, nearly 600 
children under five years of age for every 1000 women twenty to forty- 
four years old were recorded by the 1940 census. In New York, Con- 
necticut, and California, the corresponding index was only a little 
over 300. The high birth-rate states are usually economically poor 
States, dependent largely on agriculture, and low in educational pro- 
vision. 

Another striking differential is that between rural and urban com- 
Munities. In 1940 cities (over 2500) showed 310 children under five 
years of age for every 1000 women twenty to forty-four years old, 
while rural nonfarm communities showed 497, and the farm popula- 
tion 648, Although 70 percent of the people live in urban communi- 
ties, as many children are born to the rural population as to the urban. 
The cities absorb the excess population of the country. 

One other significant differential in reproduction rates is that be- 
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tween the upper- and lower-income and wealth groups. In considerable 
degree this differential appears also between the well-educated and the 
poorly educated, the white-collar and the manual-labor groups. Birth 
rates in the postwar period may seem to iron out these differentials but 
in the long run, net reproduction ifdexes will probably continue to be 
wide apart. The small-family pattern has been adopted a great deal 
more generally among the well-to-do, the well-educated, and the pro- 
fessional people than among the poor, the undereducated and the 
workers, whether urban or rural. 

What significance do these fertility differentials between regions, 
city and country, and the upper and lower socioeconomic levels have 
for education, for teachers in the public schools? Such a question raises 
another which must be answered first. What social and economic prob- 
lems are raised by these differentials? We might list a few that are not 
without relation to education: 


1. How to make cities better places in which to rear children. 

. How to make the educational facilities of the country as good as those 
of the city. 

3. How to induce the well-to-do to have more children. 

4. How to induce the well-educated to have more children. 

5. How to provide for vocational overcrowding in rural areas. 

6. How to counteract the effects of poverty, malnutrition, ignorance, and 
overwork on children of the poor but large-family regions and com 
munities. 

7. How to keep the unfit from having children. 

8. How to discourage parents from having more children than they cat 
take care of. 

9. How to take care of children whose parents cannot take care of them. 

10. How to estimate an optimally supportable population for the Unit 
States. 


N 


Schools may not be able to do much in direct ways to reduce the 
fertility differentials presented here. They can, however, do much 10 
directly to help solve the problems raised by them and perhaps Bi 
help to remove the causes themselves. Schools can teach the need fot 
slum clearance, for playgrounds, for parks in the cities. They 4? a 
sume under public auspices responsibility for summer camping facili 
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ties, especially for city children. They can expand their services in the 
areas of health, recreation, guidance, parent conference and education, 
They can range the young on the side of all movements for improving 
the conditions of city life. They can in various ways exert influence 
toward better housing for the lower-income groups, toward changing 
living conditions that produce delinquency, toward providing children 
and youth with wholesome and active things to do in their leisure time, 
toward creating better family integration, and toward developing co- 
Operation among all agencies concerned with the welfare of the young. 
Through the schools a great deal can be done to make large towns and 
cities better places in which to bring up children. 

In villages and farm communities also, schools may function so as 
to reduce the undesirable effects of these reproduction differentials. 
The excess of rural youth over the jobs available locally when they 
leave school results in ordinary times in a steady migration cityward. 
Tt results also, of course, in the acceptance in numerous instances of 
unchallenging and marginal forms of work at home, or in a catch-as- 
catch-can type of existence made up largely of enforced idleness. 
Schools if managed intelligently and staffed with teachers of some 
sociological perception can do much to improve local occupational 
pictures, Many villages and small towns in recent years have developed 
decidedly helpful local industries under the leadership of schoolteach- 
ets and school-minded patrons. Increasing the amount and variety of 
Vocational preparation in rural schools helps send locally unemploy- 
able youth off to the cities with a better chance to compete for good 
jobs with city-bred youth. 

The old-time idea that every boy should be brought up to a trade 
whether he was likely to need it or not has its modern version in the 
first of the “Imperative Needs of Youth” as stated by the Educational 
Policies Commission in its “Education for All American Youth.” 
It reads thus: “All youth need to develop salable skills and those 
Understandings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and 
Productive participant in economic life.” It has been pointed out in 
discussions of this need that it currently implies such things as cur- 
“cular content about the world of work and about various occupations 
therein, vocational subjects and codperative part-time work programs, 
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thorough study of the community and active engagement in its life 
part-time Saturday and summer jobs, encouragement of home work 
experience, and expert vocational guidance. There are other reasons 
no doubt, for advocating such school programs in nonurban areas buti: 
is worth noting that they are well calculated to reduce the difficultis 
faced by rural youth because of the differential. Being born and 
brought up in the country where there are more children than jobs 
should not put boys and girls at a disadvantage in earning a living. 

As to what elementary and secondary schools can do to induce the 
economically, biologically, or psychologically unfit to have fewer ot 
no children, and the well-to-do, well-adjusted, well-educated to have 
more children, opinions would differ radically. It does not seem unter 
sonable to propose, however, that high-school students nearing the 
end of their common schooling should study and discuss such matters. 
Indeed, population science, demography, should undoubtedly have 
much more place in the school curriculum than at present. Eugens 
may at times exaggerate the necessity for greatly reversing the birth 
rate as between the fit and the unfit, but it is hard to deny the subjet 
all point. 


MIGRATION 


The fact that people move about a great deal in this country isd 
concern to the school both directly and indirectly. The steady dh 
from country to city, except in severe depression periods, has alrend) 
been commented on. Regional shifts in the last ten years have al 
seriously affected schools. By regions the population increased in te 
decade 1940 to 1950 as follows: North East = 9.7 percent, North 
Central = 10.8 percent; South = 13.3 percent; and West = 40.9 pe 
cent. The population increase of the United States as a whole Y 
from 131,669,275 to 150,697,361, or 14.5 percent. California gaint 
53.3 percent, Arizona 50 percent, Nevada, Utah, and New Mex! 
over 25 percent. A few states actually declined in population. 

Educational planning on the side of material provision becomes v4) 
difficult under circumstances like these. Facilities in the attracting 4 
gions become grossly overtaxed and movements toward instruction 
reforms are checked. Facilities in the slow-growing regions, since i 
still accommodate the children, no matter to what obsolete educatio" 
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ends, are not replaced. In such areas, it is true, the situation does en- 
courage consolidation of rural schools, and this represents educational 
gain. 

The question of how to provide a continuity of educational expeti- 
ence, easy and wasteless transfer from school to school, for the millions 
of children who move from one community to another, from one state 
or region to another, plagues administrators and teachers alike. To 
some, the answer is more and more standardization, even under federal 
auspices. To others it is more and more flexibility of school organiza- 
tion and curricula that seems called for. The judgment here is for the 
latter. 

The schools themselves cannot be expected to do anything to dis- 
Courage people from moving about in this country. So long as our 
citizens feel that they can better themselves economically, socially, 
physically, or psychologically by picking up from one place and going 
to another, they are to be accorded the privilege and perhaps helped 
to use it. Only where these migrations are forced upon people by hard 
economic necessity or by undemocratic prejudices or by needless local 
inertias do the schools have a challenge. Then, if they can, they should 
tty to alleviate the conditions that cause insecurity, threat to status, 
and general frustration. 

To men and women in schoolwork it does seem that more steps 
should be taken to enable people, if they wish, to stay where they are, 
to become more rooted in wholesome community life, to achieve eco- 
nomic and social security among friends and neighbors. After all, to 
feel oneself a member of a civic community, a genuine partaker in 
and gainer from group living, a person of respectable social status, is 
fundamental to democratic citizenship. It is unduly difficult to guaran- 
œe such things in a society where many people have to move from 
Country to city, from city to city, from hinterland to coast, from region 
to region, in order to earn a living or escape various kinds of isolation 
°F persecution, One thing all schools can do to relieve some of the bad 
effects of such migrations upon children is to provide for a real com- 
munity life within the school, a life where inequalities do not deter- 
mine recognition; where color, race, or religion do not segregate; 
Where Parental occupations do not limit Opportunity, nor place of 
Nativity establish or deny acceptance. 
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CHANGING AGE STRUCTURE 


Of a number of other social problems, and therefore potential edu 
cational problems, which population changes produce, only one will 
be mentioned here. The striking change in the age-period ratios in the 
last fifty years has been given much attention by demographers and is 
now pressing upon politicians, industrialists, labor leaders, our more 
sensitive taxpayers, social workers, and both amateur and professional 
gerontologists. 

In 1900, 43 percent of the population of the United States wete 
under twenty years of age. In 1950, not more than 35 percent welt 
under that age. In 1980, it is predicted, the corresponding percentage 
will be 26. In 1900 there were 3,080,498 (4.1 percent of all) person 
aged sixty-five years or over. In 1940 there were 9,019,314 (6.8 per 
cent of all) persons in this age range. Again, it is predicted that in 
1980, unless unusual circumstances upset the trend, there will be some 
22,000,000 (14.4 percent of all) people sixty-five years or over. The 
life-expectancy index in this country is now sixty-eight years, as of 
pared with forty-nine years in 1900. Since 1900 the population has 
doubled, but the population over sixty-four years has quadrupled. 

It is pretty clear that the continuing change of the age pyram 
indicated by such statistics affects the character of the electorate, 
determination of occupational retirement, the computation of social: 
security and insurance indexes, the provision for health and medical 
care, housing, the organization of the family, the distribution of eco 
nomic responsibility, and the use of leisure time in our society. 

Educators as yet have not gone far toward grasping the implication 
for the schools of all this. The most common recognition given is v 
say that obviously much more and much more varied adult educatio? 
is needed. But what difference does this trend toward agedness in 
population make for the schooling of children and youth? of whi 
significance to teachers is it that three-fourths of their pupils will liv 
to be over sixty, where fifty years ago not more than a third OF 
children could have been expected to live so long. Possibly as thing 
now are, one person’s guess is about as good as another’s in answetils 
this question. Here are some guesses: 


€ 
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. It means the encouragement and cultivation of manual, esthetic, social, 
scientific, and other intellectual and cultural activities which advancing 
age need not rule out. 

2. It means cultivating and putting premiums on progressiveness and 

experimental-mindedness in the young. 

3, It means educating children to stay young, that is, to remain curious, 
to be ready for new experiences, to be eager to join in constructive and 
recreational projects, to preserve and develop a sense of humor, to use 
their heads for all they are worth. 

4, It means an emphasis on health, and especially on those health practices 
best calculated to postpone the chronic ailments of old people. 

5. It means somewhere along the line explicit education in the rights 
and needs of old people; e.g, the right to work in some degree and 
fashion at what is useful and productive, their right to a self-respect 
unthreatened by debasing forms of charity, grudging public aid, or 
relegation to ill-kept institutions, and, above all, their need for being 
counted still in the affairs of the society to which they have given their 
earlier strengths and intelligences. 

6. It means from earliest life an education designed to enable everyone 

to live until he dies. 


So much for an introduction to the possible educational significance 
of population facts. In every school some teacher or some group of 
teachers should have special responsibility for population study of the 
school community and the communities beyond. This responsibility 
would involve the collection of data on the population characteristics, 
changes, and problems of the local area. It would involve also the 
interpretation of these data for other teachers, the school as a whole, 
and people outside. Finally, it would involve leadership in the adjust- 
ment of the school’s program to these interpretations. A prime ques- 
tion to ask about any public school is: What account is being taken of 
birth-rate states and trends, of geographical mobility, of minority 


groupings or segregations, of the changing age structure, and of sex 
ratios? 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY PROBLEMS 
The January, 1951, issue of Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science was devoted to “Medical Care for Ameri- 
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cans.” Much of the immediate section is based on the contents of that 
journal, for which page and author references will be given at various 
points. 

1. The problem of reducing illnesses and accidents in the interest of 
the national economy. 

a. The National Safety Council estimated the loss to the national 
economy in 1948 from occupational accidents alone at $2,650,000, 
000. “This included visible costs of wage loss, expense of medical cate, 
and overhead cost of compensation insurance, and the estimated value 
of damage to equipment, time lost by other workers, and production 
slowdowns.”* 

b. “In 1946, 10,400,000 persons suffered disabling accidents, and 
of these 370,000 were disabled permanently.” 

2. The problem of extending the care and possible rehabilitation of 
the defective and the disabled. 

Fifteen percent or more of all Americans (almost one in six) ate 
physically or mentally so badly disabled that without special medical 
care and skillful rehabilitation they may not be expected to produce 
anything. Of these twenty-five million people, disabled veterans % 
World War II number no more than a million and three-quattets 
These are being well served. As for the other twenty-three millions, 
while many private and public agencies ate operating to help them 
the total service which they receive is pitifully inadequate to their need 
and their possibilities of rehabilitation. Even where medical cate has 
been relatively satsfactory, as in the case of the tubercular, retraining 
for work and job replacement are at low levels. 

3. The problem of making health service and medical care aval 
to all. 

a. Since the passage of the Hospital Survey and Construct! 


ilable 
jon Ad 


1 William A. Sawyer, M.D., medical director of the Eastman Kodak Compt 
Annals, p. 152. A 
2 Howard A. Rusk, M.D., chairman of the Department of Physical Medic 


and Rehabilitation, New York Univetsity-Bellevue Medical Center; and Bupa 

Taylor, assistant professor in the Department of Physical Medicine an ehabi 

tion, New York University-Bellevue Medical Center, Annals, p. 140. gik 
an 


3 Louis I. Dublin, statistician and second vice-president, Metropolit i 
Insurance Company, is the authority for the above in his article, “Salvaging 
aged Lives,” American Mercury, 65, 1947; 355-362. 
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(The Hill-Burton Act) in 1946, great strides have been made in the 
building and enlarging of hospitals throughout the country. The fed- 
eral aids provided by the Act for the location of need, planning, and 
actual construction now total $150,000,000 a year. The Act runs 
through 1955. Even with such stimulation and heavy increases in 
public and private appropriations the hospital facilities of the nation 
are considerably below the need, and they are poorly distributed. 
“Probably little more than one-fifth of the additional hospital bed 
needs of the Nation can be met by the program before its present clos- 
ing date.” 

b. The basic kinds of local public health services include vital and 
public health statistics, control of communicable diseases, sanitation, 
public health laboratories, child hygiene and health education. There 
are many communities where all these matters are well attended to, 
but the country-wide situation is very spotty. “There are large areas in 
our country and about 30,000,000 of our fellow citizens lacking even 
the simplest and most modest local health service.” The cost of cor- 
recting this would not be over $1.50 per capita, but neither the neces- 
sary local initiative nor the tax revenue is as yet forthcoming.” 

c. In spite of much legislation and financial aid from the federal 
government and the state governments during the last ten years, the 
health and medical services of rural areas in the United States are still 
much below need. “Regardless of the health status of rural people, it 
is generally recognized that they have access to and receive less medical 
care of virtually every type than do city dwellers. The rural areas are 
Supplied with proportionally smaller numbers of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, technicians, and every other class of medical personnel except 
Untrained midwives and possibly chiropractors.” Rural areas are at a 
disadvantage as to hospital beds, laboratories, public clinics, and even 
drug stores.’ 


“Vane » Hoge, M.D., Assistant Surgeon General with the Bureau of Medical 
Services, U.S] Public Health Service, Annals, pp. 34-42. f j 
” Haven merson, M.D., emeritus professor of public health practice, Columbia 
nyersity, Annals, p. 23. r t 
Milton J. Roemer, M.D., assistant professor of social and administrative 
ic in the Yale University Department of Public Health, Annals, pp. 160- 
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d. Grossly inadequate also are medical-care services for such minor- 
ity groups as Negroes, Mexicans, and Asiatics in this country.’ 

4. The problem of bringing medical care within the financial reath 
of all. 

a. “The oft-repeated statement that ‘only the very poor and the very 
tich get good medical care’ displays an incredible ignorance of the rel 
situation.” Both the needy and the medically needy, especially in non: 
city areas, are unable to get good medical service because they cannot 
pay for it.” 

b. There is no longer important opposition to the principle impliet 
in the statement of this problem. Everyone agrees that everyone should 
have needed medical care. Controversies now are most acute on mattes 
of method and administration, as follows: 


National compulsory health insurance, or voluntary health insuran 
(except for special cases or groups). 


Publicly furnished medical services as public charities or as a bast 
right of all. 


Federal health-program aids to states under federal control and supet 
sion or merely under stipulated minimum standards of service * 
administration. 


Overall control of expenditure of health funds by the medical profesi 
or by public officials responsible to the voters (except for strictly pP” 
fessional matters) . 


5. The problem of providing effective public health and safety edt 
cation for all—the preventive problem. ; 
a. More broadly trained physicians are needed. The modern P 
cian needs to be “so familiar with the social system of which he sp 
that he is keenly alert to detect points of friction in social and indiv 
ual processes which may lead to disability of the individual.” | 
b. The press, the radio, and the films should be utilized even ™ "| 
T Montague Cobb, M.D., chairman of the Council on Medical Educ 
Hospitals, National Medical Association, Annals, p. 170. 7 
Milton Terris, M.D., staff director of the Subcommittee On Medic { 
American Public Health Association, Annals, pp. 84-92. Avi | 


Den B. Allen, M.D., President of the University of Washingto™ | 
Po: f 


| 
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than at present to disseminate health and safety information. Civil and 
professional checks, of course, must be provided for such health infor- 
mation and publicity, but the limits of the valid health education 
services of such agencies have never yet been approached. 

6. The problem of getting legislation to protect health and safety. 

a. This means getting better and better enforced pure-food laws. 

b. It means the extension and enforcement of safety regulations in 
industry and in the community generally. 

c. It means still further strengthening the controls over the adver- 
tising of drugs, specifics, and medicinal products generally. 

d. It means more rigid automotive regulation. Traffic deaths num- 
ber almost 40,000 a year. 

e. It means continual improvement of laws governing hours of 
work, especially those of women and children. The further legal defi- 
nitions of healthful working conditions and of proper protection from 
accident are also called for. Said Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881), 
Earl of Beaconsfield and Prime Minister of England, “Public health is 
the foundation upon which rests the happiness of the people and the 
power of the State. The first duty of a statesman is the care of the 
public health.”"” 


A listing of items of legal and official concern in the maintenance and 
improvement of public health and safety as suggested by the table of 
contents of the monograph from which this quotation is taken would 
include the following: establishment of federal, state, and local health 
departments; provision for licenses; health ordinances, rules, and regu- 
lations; vital statistics; control of communicable diseases (isolation, 
quarantining, reporting, laboratory service, compulsory vaccination, 
disinfection, and immunization in general); control of tuberculosis 
(still far from being beaten, as noted from the 400,000 to 500,000 cases 
feported every year, not over half of whom are given sanatoria care); 
control of venereal diseases; control of drugs and drug advertising; 
milk control; foods, drugs, and cosmetics legislation (the 1938 Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act); adulteration; misbranding; meat 
inspection; narcotics; nuisances; sanitation (garbage sewage disposal, 
Water pollution, plumbing, housing, insect control, animals, mosquitoes, 


“As quoted in James A. Tobey’s “Public Health Law,” Commonwealth Fund, 
1939, p. 15. 
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rodents, etc.); school health regulation ( physical examinations, exch: 
sions, health certification of teachers); industrial hygiene and control 
of occupational diseases. Such items suggest something of the range 
and importance of health and safety legislation. 


7. The problem of securing governmental subsidies for health and 
medical research. 

a. Many otherwise estimable American citizens have rather dim 
ideas of the cruciality of health and medical research. Research isé 
good thing, they agree, but it is not one of our immediate financial 
responsibilities. They greatly need to be educated about this. 

b. The tremendous contributions of great financial foundations ia 
the last fifty years to the support of such research must be recognized 
as of immeasurable benefit to mankind and of already assured historical 
note. But the money of the foundations is dwindling and the constantly 
expanding areas of needed research and the sharply rising costs ofi 
have definitely outstripped all private capacity to subsidize effectively 
The public will have to assist both by way of voluntary subscription 
and by legislative appropriations. 

c. The possibilities of publicly supported research in this field hat 
been notably demonstrated already by the work of such government 
agencies as the Institute of Health under the U.S. Public Health Set 
ice. The National Institutes of Health provided for by Public Law All, 
1944, are producing excellent results. Those Institutes have now beet 
set up for cancer, mental hygiene, heart, dental research, arthrits 
rheumatism, metabolic diseases, neurological diseases, and blindae$ 
The comprehensive federal law of 1950 known as the National Scien 
Foundation Act includes the financial promotion of biological 4 
medical sciences. The money appropriated, however, is never enough 
and usually the guarantee of continuity is weak. As a people we ue 
only started to pay for the research that must be carried on if the dle 
possibilities of improving health and safety are to be realized.” 

8. The problem of establishing a world health organization. — 

The international aspects of health organization and promot! 
have been recognized, even if feebly attacked in the case of epide! 


de 
; 11 T, Duckett Jones, M.D., medical director of the Helen Hay Whitney Foun 
tion, Annals, pp. 3—10. 
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maladies like plague and cholera. The Rockefeller Foundation’s Inter- 
national Health Foundation has within the last forty years advanced 
world health by systematic research, personnel training, and demon- 
stration in such fields as hookworm, tuberculosis, yellow fever, and 
malaria. It has also financed and directed work in mental hygiene and 
in nutrition. 

The Health Committee of the old League of Nations also did con- 
spicuous service by organizing at Geneva a Service of Epidemiological 
Intelligence. It also pushed standardization of serums, organic extracts, 
vitamins, and various medical preparations. It laid some basis for 
world-wide nutritional programs. It made its influence felt all over 
the world. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, created as a United States 
governmental agency in 1942, has already helped along the health 
programs of Latin American countries. World War II has led, under 
the United Nations, to the creation of the World Health Organization 
(WHO). The improvement of nutrition, housing, sanitation, recrea- 
tion, working conditions, the preventing of accidental injuries, and the 
study of administrative and social measures affecting public health and 
medical care are within its functions. Its work is now, after two years, 
fairly launched, and a budget of over $7,000,000 is being recom- 
mended for 1951. The work to be done is stupendous and involves at 
base nothing less than the building up of the economic, educational, 
and entire social life of people the world over. The Table 3 from our 
State Department reports suggests the magnitude of the problem. 

This joins up with the now famous Point Four Program officially 
designated as “Technical Assistance to Underdeveloped Areas.” Re- 
quests for aid under this have come in from many countries to the 
US, through which the Program is to be operated. What is intended 
is help to backward peoples to help themselves. Improved health will 
be eagerly looked for as a sign of great success. 

_ It is quite impossible to overestimate the importance for the Amer- 
‘can schools of the health and safety needs of our own country and of 
others, The call upon the schools extends far beyond provision for 
proving the immediate physical conditions and security of school 
children themselves, That alone, however, is a very large order and one 
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Taiz 3. Comparisons of Development in Defined World Areas? 


Inter- Under- 
Developed mediate developed 
Areas Areas Areas 
Proportion of total Less Than Less Than 
world population One-Fifth  One-Sixth Two-Thirds 
Per capita annual income, U.S. 
dollars 461 154 41 
Food supply, calories per day per 
capita 3,040 2,760 2,150 
Literacy, age 10 and over, percent 95 80 22 
Physica: per 100,000 population 106 78 17 
Life expectancy at birth, years 63 52 30 


@ As quoted in the Annals, January, 1951, p. 199. 


not being carried out satisfactorily at present. But the school health 
problems do connect vitally with the improvement of community, 
state, national, and international health, medical care, and physical 
security. A small fraction indeed of what the world is now spending 
to undermine health, promote illness, hasten death, and produce hu 
man disability would better incredibly the lot of human beings 
diverted to health education, hospitals, trained personnel, disease an 
accident prevention, and rehabilitation. It is the truth of this, the 
urgency of it, the attitudes and efforts needed to bring it about, tha 
the schools must teach and cultivate. The responsibility lies with al 
teachers. i 
Here are questions to be asked of the schools and school systems 1 
which we teach: How complete and efficient are their programs 0! 
pupil health services and education? Are these schools successfull 
teaching pupils how to avoid and avert accidents? Are pupils a 
teachers intelligently active in collecting health information, in 
improvement of community health, health facilities, health service 
and health conditions? Do our schools codrdinate their health efforts 
with those of all other community, state, and national agencies if 
health and safety? Are teachers informed and vigorous propagan n 
for better nutrition, better medical services, better sanitation, pette 
health and safety protection? Are they positively back of all measuë | 
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that seem likely to make better health attainable by all? Do pupils as 
they proceed through these schools come to place physical well-being 
for each and all among the things most worth striving for in this life? 
Does the school teach health, advance health, publicize health, and 
seek to establish health as a democratic right and fact? Are the teach- 
ers healthy? 


THE PROBLEMS OF FAMILY 


Teachers generally acknowledge today that they need to know a 
child’s family in order really to know the child, They understand that 
good schoolwork depends on the coöperation of parents. They realize 
that much of the wastage and failure of school instruction and service 
can be charged against broken, uninformed, slovenly, ill-tempered, 

‘indifferent, overanxious, and insecure homes. They are beginning to 
acquire some skill in getting at the family roots of pupils’ difficulties. 
With or without the help of child-welfare specialists and agencies, they 
are proceeding to do a good deal more about these homegrown malad- 
justments than teachers used to do. Furthermore, it does occur to many 
teachers today that if we only could straighten out this family institu- 
tion a bit, much school grief and ineffectiveness could be prevented. 

All this is very much to the good. It is the last point, however, that 
Concerns us here. What can the schools and the teachers do to help 
solve the problems of the modern American family, to make it a more 
stable, more personally rewarding, and a more securely operating 
Institution? 


THE PROBLEM OF DIVORCE 


a The American family certainly lacks stability. Divorces now occur 
in up to one-third of all marriages. The rate of divorce is almost four 
times what it was at the opening of the century. It is difficult to find 
another country in the world where marriage seems to be taken so 
casually. The statistics do not tell the whole story either, for they do 
hot include annulments, desertions, and informal separations. 
Whatever one’s judgment of divorce itself may be, one must admit 
that it does indicate unsatisfactory conditions in the families that elect 
1t, It is more important to find out what causes divorce and to do some- 
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thing to remove these causes than to stand around wringing hands over 
the dreadful statistics or to keep shouting for laws to prohibit divorce, 

The causes cited in the divorce suits are not worth much attention. 
The findings and judgments of sociological researchers and interpreters 
are much more to the point. They variously suggest as the causes of 
the unhappiness, frustration, discouragements, and dissatisfactions that 
lead to divorce, such things as urbanization, social mobility, changing 
status of women, sexual maladjustment, diminishing functions of the 
family, economic insecurity, alcoholism, decline of religious faith, poot 
housing, social competition, romanticism, and plain ignorance. Some 
of these asserted causes, it may be observed, originate in cultural 
changes to which the family in its traditional form has not been able 
to adjust. 

Schoolteachers may not expect to set all these things right or to set 
all people right with respect to them, but they should try to do some: 
thing. The increasing curricular inclusion in the last few decades of 
content and courses dealing with family life and homemaking is €n 
couraging. There is no danger of overdoing such content in the fore- 
seeable future, though there is always danger of too narrowly defining 
what education for family life should be. At least the home-economnics 
teachers now know that it is more than cooking and sewing. Teachers 
in other fields often do not know this, nor do they seem to realize theif 
own responsibility for family education. Once their attention is called 
to the breadth and variety of the education needed for family life, most 
of them should be able to find something in their own specialties fot 
this purpose. It is gradually becoming clearer too that family stability 
will never be greatly increased by teaching homemaking to girls only. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


Teachers are naturally inclined to be more disturbed by child-patett 
tensions in the family than by the increase of divorce. It is by n° meats 
only the children from breaking or divorce-broken homes whose re 
sonalities are twisted by parental vagaries. Unwanted, psychological) 
rejected, coddled, overdominated, neglected, antagonized, bewildete 
children and youth show up in our schools in disheartening numbet 
Teachers do not always know what to do about such children except 
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to wait for them to outgrow their peculiarities. Sometimes the school 
merely accentuates the maladjustments. But where informed sensitive- 
ness to personality troubles exists in a school staff there will be per- 
sistent attempts to counsel with parents and so to work out children’s 
salvation codperatively. The advantages of such interchanges between 
school and home in the cases of “difficult,” “unresponsive,” and “queer” 
children suggest that parents and teachers might in all cases have 
greater success with the young if they worked together on the job. 
Teachers who know how to do this are much needed. The chances are 
that they will have to take the initiative in setting up the desired rela- 
tions. 

The popular recognition of the wisdom of close relations between 
school and family is shown in some degree by the growth and influence 
of the Parent-Teacher Association. Known nationally as the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, this great organization has now a member- 
ship of over 5,000,000. It has become the means by which thousands 
of schools have joined with the homes in the improvement of child 
life both at home and at school. A school that today does not have a 
PTA or some similar union of parents and teachers is probably neglect- 
ing educational opportunities and losing valuable community support. 


FAMILY SERVICES 


Teachers should expect to support and encourage, as they may in- 
dividually and together best do, all measures designed to improve 
family life, On the wholesomeness, the intelligence, and the stability 
of the American home just about all else that we value depends. This 
means that we should find teachers promoting and helping such family 
services as the following: 


2 Family service agencies (e.g., The Family Service Association). 
- Health aid for families. 

- Mental-hygiene facilities. 

- Marriage and family counseling. 

- Security programs for family members. 

- Family involvement in organized religion. 

. Housing development. 

- Parent education. 
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9, Homemaking skills and home-management aids. 
10. Youth education for marriage and family living. 


All these are listed by Evelyn Millis Duvall, consultant for the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, in an article in the November, 
1950, issue of the Annals devoted to the topic “Toward Family Sta- 
bility.” 

Te seems at times to students of family organization and functioning 
as if it were the adult and parental population that should be going to 
school rather than the children. At any rate, the school’s business comes 
more and more to include the current educational needs of fathers and 
mothers. It cannot yet be said that teachers in general are equipped w 
handle this new business properly. 


CIVIC PROBLEMS 


The discussion of democratic self-government in Chapter IV has 
pretty well taken care of the political problem category for the pur 
poses of this book. The problems of our political life there identified 
were: 


1. The securing of full citizen participation in political and government 
affairs. This certainly includes getting out the vote. 

2. Guarding local autonomy and responsibility. Maintaining a fair balante 
between centralizing and decentralizing tendencies. 

. Making government flexible, adaptable to changing times and problem: 

. Protecting minorities. 

. Developing leadership. 

. Cultivating individual self-control and discipline. 

. Cultivating adherence and loyalty to democratic principles. 


NAY HRY 


There are other problems, of course; that press upon us in ciwt 
areas today. Of these, as well as of those above, the schools must cake 
account. We must produce in the schools political problem workes 
and problem solvers. To do so will take the combined intelligence e 
drive of teachers, pupils, and interested citizens focused on the curre 
strains and stresses of government and of political citizenship in © 
munity, state, and nation. We offer here a listing of a few present A 
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conditions not previously discussed that should furnish politically 
important work for teachers in both their in- and out-of-school life. 

1. The steadily increasing crime rates. Here are the trends in major 
offenses since 1943. (As tabulated in the Social Yearbook for 1949, 
p- 33. Rates per 100,000 population. ) 


Aggra- 
Criminal vated Auto 
Homicide Robbery Assault Burglary Larceny Theft 


1943 8.2 45.3 49.7 300.9 829.4 187.8 
1945 9.9 54.3 59.8 359.3 889.9 241.5 
1947 11.4 59.6 72.2 389.8 961.2 182.1 


2. The steady increase of juvenile delinquency. In 1945 juvenile 
courts, to the number of 374, reported 122,851 cases or 1 percent of 
the nation’s 17,000,000 children between ten and sixteen years old. 
The increase during the ’40’s appears to have been upward of 60 per- 
cent. 

3. The rise of gambling. Probably lotteries, slot machines and book- 
making head the list of forms of gambling that tend to corrupt govern- 
ment and vitiate law enforcement. They are everywhere today closely 
tied up with graft, gangsterdom, and the sale of protection. “Examine 
the sociological and economic implications of the lottery and you will 
behold a Frankenstein monster capable of consuming both those who 
run the lotteries and those who play them.” So writes Ernest E. Blanche 
in the May, 1950, Annals, an issue devoted to “Gambling.” An anony- 
mous article in the same issue entitled “Slot Machines and Pinball 
Games” points to another form of gambling that now calls for federal 
action. On the manufacturing side in this case, the writer says, it is 
por the gangster who is profiting most. It is “educated men, active in 
civic and church affairs, who contribute generously to charity and are 
often socially prominent.” Bookmaking is illegal in all states but 
Nevada, yet the annual business is estimated at some $8,000,000. 

Said Governor Dewey in his message to the New York State Legis- 
lature on January 16, 1950: “The entire history of legalized gambling 
in this country and abroad shows that it has brought nothing but pov- 
“Y, crime, and corruption, demoralization of moral and ethical stand- 
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ards, and ultimately a lower living standard and misery for all people.” 
(As quoted in the issue of the Annals cited above, p. 38.) If this is 
true of legalized gambling, what of illegal gambling? 

4. Threats to civil rights. Some of the current attacks upon civil 
liberties are reflections of international insecurity. As such they can 
be psychologically explained but still not civically condoned. In such 
times as these “Un-American activities” easily becomes a charge and 
a label by which to get rid of people we do not like and with whom 
we do not agree. Treasured civil liberties are bound to be attacked 
or undermined when citizens are afraid, and recovery from fright and 
hysteria may come too late to permit the revival of the liberties, at 
least in our time. 

Promising advances, however, are also to be noted in the Jast few 
yeats. Educational discriminations are being reduced through Supreme 
Court decisions and changing points of view in all sections of the 
country. Censorship of books, plays, and moving pictures appears to be 
approaching more intelligent interpretation and administration. News: 
paper independence and liberalism, in spite of notorious efforts t0 
Suppress them, are by no means extinct. Particularly heartening Wa 
the Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, issued in 
1947. In the constant struggle necessary even in a democracy tO pre 
vent aggressive individuals and groups from compelling us to act, talk, 
and think as they would have us, schoolteachers are not playing * 
inglorious role. If they should start doing so, the day would surely 
lost. 

5. Other political problems. We can do no more than mention @ 
few more of the conditions that complicate just and democratic a 
ministration of public matters in our country. There are the conceale 
Fa. eee groups on legislators and other oft 
to overlook the Suits i oy p aee a "ioe 
“fixed” through such ie R = piSpeoP ie goo Hi i. ie nce 0 
law and of the laws pee eal ete pe eae he neve! 
shown any oecen ite co; Eo eoe aaa “a f lege 
uU es sie sal a. There are the coe oa E 
legal satisfactions Ther : Be Aa et a E j 

: e is perennial waste of the public's mood 
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pork-barrel legislation, by careless or shady governmental contracting, 
by duplicating public offices and agencies, and by padded expense ac- 
counts. Probably more costly to the honest taxpayer are the evasions 
successfully carried out by the dishonest ones. The very considerable 
confusion that exists in the so-called tax system of our country does 
not encourage good citizenship. Political bossism renders a good many 
municipal governments and some state governments untrustworthy 
and corrupt. Bosses do not make democratic citizens. 


MORE WORK FOR THE SCHOOLS 


As we improve our methods of teaching democracy we may rightly 
expect a decline in the forces and conditions that obstruct and vitiate 
good government. But it certainly is not outside the school’s province 
to deprecate and stigmatize specific forms of bad citizenry. At the least, 
the schools can open the eyes of youth to the dangers that wait upon 
popular government. Information about present evils has to be com- 
municated, and teachers should make up their minds to attend to it. 
But teachers also, and probably more productively, need to cultivate 
ideals of public service and loyalty to the honest conduct of affairs. A 
love of country which produces no effort to save that country from its 
own vices and weaknesses is a shallow sentiment. Schools that can do 
no more to make citizens than to teach pupils the structure and the 
formal Operation of government, plus patriotic observances, are not 
worth much in the field under discussion here. Teachers who cannot 
demonstrate more intelligent, more ethically sound, and more responsi- 


ble citizenship than the average of the populace are in the wrong busi- 
ness. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Tt must be kept clear that the following brief discussion of education 
and economics deals with only one aspect of their interrelationship. 
The thesis here is that our schools and teachers should pay a great deal 
of attention to large socioeconomic problems. The thought is not 
Primarily on the needs of individuals for vocational guidance, prepara- 
tion, and placement. Neither is it on ways of getting more money out 
Of the public for school support. Nor are the technical problems of 
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occupational organization our present concern. How to teach the 
subject of economics is not a main issue at the moment. And not even 
a factual presentation or a critical appraisal of current phases of the 
industrial revolution is contemplated. The focus is wholly the educa- 
tional significance of those economic problems that deeply affect our 
joint living in this our scientific, technological, democratic, and inter- 
national society. 


THE PROBLEM OF ADEQUATE PRODUCTION 


The technologists tell us that we now possess the knowledge and 
skill to meet all our basic economic needs for food, clothing, and shel- 
ter; to provide for our health and safety; to educate our young and 
old; to make amusement, recreation, and esthetic pursuits available to 
all; to care for and to rehabilitate our defectives and disabled; to pro- 
tect us from criminals; to pay for all needed government; and to have 
enough left over to replace material depreciation, to promote all kinds 
of research, and to start backward and impoverished peoples on the 
road to well-being such as our own. We now have, so we are told, the 
technical knowledge necessary for our living needs, and we can prob- 
ably expand that knowledge to make good the exhaustion of present 
national resources and to meet the upward revising of our standards 
of living. 

But our production of economic goods still comes far from doing 
all these things. There are millions of Americans who do not have 
enough food of the right kinds; whose clothes do not protect, make 
them socially acceptable, or add to their personal morale; whose hous- 
ing is unfit for human beings. The insufficiencies of our provision for 
other values have already been frequently indicated in this chapter. 
Why, if we know how, do we not provide enough for our socially ap- 
proved needs? The answers given are varied and in most cases cont” 


versial. Here follow some of them, We do not produce enough for out 
needs and wants 


1. Because capital is lacking. That is to say, because people waste be 
money. They do not save it or invest it. 


2. Because consumer purchasing ability is lacking. Savings and inherit’ 
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ances are expended or frozen; current wages are too low; credit is 


shrunk. 
3. Because we spend so much for defense and for war, all of it devoted 


to material being wasted. 

4. Because monopolistic developments make for restriction of produc- 
tion. Profit ceases to be restricted by competition and the result is 
pricing for all the traffic will bear. 

5. Because labor costs are too high. This is hard to reconcile with 2. 

6. Because too many people are nonproducers. We must put everybody 
to work. 

7. Because the rest of the world is trying to live off us. But we must 
encourage the rest of the world to do business with us. 

8. Because people just do not understand what it takes to keep a capi- 
talistic system going. People are economically illiterate. 

9. Because labor and capital are always fighting. 

10. Because our raw materials are playing out. 


Teachers ought to know enough to comprehend and weigh the 
arguments advanced pro and con these assertions. They should formu- 
late answers themselves. Above all, they should keep the major prob- 
lem before their pupils, their acquaintances, the public. They should 
unceasingly remind themselves and others of the discrepancy between 
technological ability and economic production. And they should not 
fest with optimistic platitudes or with timid or indifferent submission 
to the status quo. 


THE PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTION 


What assurance have we, ask many, that if we did seriously set 
about producing all the economic goods of which we are capable, these 
goods would be equitably distributed? How could we make sure that 
all the people would justly benefit? The key difficulty, so it is often 
said, is in the distribution and not in the production of goods. This 
Much would not be disputed, namely, that increased production does 
Not automatically insure fair distribution. It may merely mean that the 
tich will get richer and the poor poorer in comparison. When big 
producers appeal for capital and freedom of operation, the public is 
well advised to insist on definite guarantees of well-dispersed benefits. 
Smothering of competition, centralization of financial controls, rigging 
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of markets, carte] arrangements, price fixing and other practices of 
like nature, whatever increases in production they may make possible, 
give no promise that those who have not will now begin to have. 
Teachers in a democratic society must always feel great solicitude for 
the have-nots. Teachers are under ideological compulsion to do what 
they can to improve the state of the lower economic groups. 

School people think of a community which is good economically as 
one in which the extremes of wealth and poverty have little representa- 
tion. From the standpoint of the school’s own needs, a town where 
wealth is broadly distributed is much better than an equally wealthy 
town where wealth is concentrated. The democracy of little or of big 
societies is always threatened by gross artificial or man-made inequali- 
ties. Especially is this true if the inequalities become crystallized ot 
permanently labeled as “natural.” 

The problem of the distribution of produced goods should be fre- 
quently in the minds and discussions of school pupils on levels of 
interpretation suited to maturity and understanding. That solutions 
now being proposed are matters of controversy and that no citizen, of 
group of citizens, has the right to insist on the acceptance of his prefer- 
ences should be repeatedly proclaimed and worked in by first-hand 
experiences. Communism settles this great issue with great violence, 
and ptobably, therefore, with no great permanence. Democracies, 
though equally set against those disparities in wealth that raise dan- 
gerous barriers to communication, will have to proceed to solutions 
more slowly perhaps and certainly more peacefully. Our faith is that 
our solutions will be better and more lasting because they will have 
wider and more intelligent support. Therefore, whether we tty to 
spread the wealth by taxation, higher wages, social security, low 
prices, codperatives, subsidies, or by public services, we will hope t0 
do away with the arrogant threat of intrenched and irresponsible 
wealth and with the moral corrosion of irremediable poverty. And we 
will hope to accomplish all this without uproar, deceit, or terror, but 
by progressive agreement, by informed consent. The hope, howevels 
may prove vain if the schools do not do their part. 

A word should be inserted here about unemployment as 4 great 
socioeconomic problem. It could have been made to include both che 
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problem of production and the problem of distribution as subdivisions. 
By choosing the present organization we are perhaps assuming or at 
least suggesting that the solution of our problems of production and 
distribution would amply take care of unemployment. In the degree 
that we approximate adequate production and just distribution, em- 
ployment will shift from the status of an economic problem to that of 
a psychological one. At any rate, unemployment does not promise to 
be a very demanding problem for some time. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONSERVATION 


In our voracious, industrialized, competitive, warring times, “de- 
veloping the resources of a country” has turned out as often as not 
to be “depleting the resources of a country.” Our coal, our gas, our 
oil, our metals, our forests, and our soils have been disappearing at 
alarming rates. “In a hundred years we have stripped the accumulated 
wealth of centuries,” exclaims a writer in the 1948 Yearbook, Large 
Was Our Bounty, of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. There is little chance that this exploitation will slow 
down except as the resources themselves fail. In many instances there 
can be no replenishing, at least not within our present knowledge. In 
the cases where the used resources can be restored, laboriously of 
Course, it is high time that we started restoring them. 

It is somewhat comforting to learn what kinds and how much of 
scientific conservation are now being practiced. Forests are being re- 
planted, watersheds are being restored, erosion is being checked, fer- 
tility is being built up, and waste is being reduced. All these things are 
going on—here and there. In no important instance, however, has 
the country-wide depletion yet been reversed. We continue to live 
largely on our principal. 

To get the young to see the wastage of natural resources around 
them and to make them wince at the thought of vanishing pine, silt- 
filled streams, blazing oil-well gas, exhausted soils, and extinct wild 
life is something for teachers to take up seriously. There are few sub- 
Jects in which conservation may not receive logical attention. In order 
that this may happen, it does seem necessary that all teachers should 

Ow something about conservation. Indeed, this whole chapter keeps 
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reiterating the fact that teaching in modern American schools should 
mean putting pupils to work on social problems, no matter what the 
scheduled subject. Knowing a subject well enough to teach it means 
knowing it in relation to social life, its goals, its processes, and its 
problems. Teachers have to be conservationists too. A pleasant feature 
of this obligation is that no one is likely to put up much of a public 
fight against a teacher for stressing problems in this area. We are all 
worried over our own prodigality. 


PROBLEM OF THE ADJUSTMENT OF ECONOMIC INTERESTS 


Conflict or suspicious watchfulness is the typical relationship be- 
tween some economic groups. Industrial people do not see eye to eye 
with agricultural people, nor do workers with employers, nor small 
businessmen with large corporations. Public servants and teachers 
are wary of taxpayers; retired annuitants do not get along well with 
community boosters; lenders and borrowers do not work hand in 
glove. Renters and landlords rarely agree; white-collar workers and 
manual workers have difficulty recognizing their common interest; 
professional groups and commercial groups mingle cautiously; sellers 
and buyers are not seeking one another's health. 

The public in general is most affected, no doubt, by the never-ending 
strife between workers and employers. Strikes discommode us. They 
make us resentful toward “capital” or toward “labor” or toward both. 
It is usually impossible for the outsider to know what the merits of 
a wage dispute are. The reliable information given to the public by 
either side is scant, and so we tend to favor the party that most appeals 
to our sentiments. Perhaps more teachers favor the workers than favor 
the employers. This is so partly because historically the workers have 
been the underdogs, and partly because teachers feel uncomfortable in 
association with much money. Thousands of teachers, howevet, who 
usually sympathize with labor's demands for better wages, more © 
curity, and better working conditions do not feel that their owa ag 
nomic interests are the same as labor’s. They refrain from joining 
teachers’ unions because these are usually affiliated with labor unions 
It would be hard to say how many of them are motivated to take this 
stand because they feel just a cut above workingmen and how many 
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because they feel that as teachers they should not take sides when their 
professional obligation is to all groups. A rather realistic comment by 
laborites on this brand of teacher reluctance is that without such affilia- 
tion teachers will never get anywhere in their campaigns for more 
adequate economic recognition. 

Whether teachers are at heart laborers, capitalists, or just one kind 
of professionals, it remains their duty to see to it that youngsters, as 
soon as they can understand anything about such matters, begin the: 
study of economic groups and interests in our society. Controversial 
issues in this area must not be hushed up in schools. In the end it is: 
always the public, though this is frequently unknown to the people 
that compose it, that decides the issues in employment and labor 
wrangles. It is time for that public to be vastly more informed as to 
what the issues really are and to exercise more intelligently its judicial 
tole. Here again there is work for the school. 

An interesting development has been taking place in the last decade 
or so in respect to the relation of business and industry to schools and 
teachers. Large associations like the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufacturers after repeated and always 
successful efforts to defeat federal equalization aids to schools finally 
discovered that they were not enlisting the whole-hearted support of 
American schoolteachers for their version of the American way of life. 
Signs of the disaffection of teachers and of their transmission of this 
to impressionable youth, combining possibly with the infiltration of 
new ideas into their own ranks, brought about a strong effort to im- 
prove the economic outlook of the teaching profession. 

This effort to bring about a better understanding between teachers 
and business has produced a very considerable amount of advertising, 
periodical promotion, and moving-picture propaganda for better 
schools and better salaries for teachers. Representatives of the N.A.M. 
and the N.E.A. have been meeting together and talking over the best 
Ways to serve education and economic interests jointly. In many cities 
Joint committees of businessmen and educators have been working to 
'Mptove school facilities, increase teacher pay, and to acquaint the 
schoo] forces with the nature and values of community businesses and 
industries, Business-Industry-Education (B.LE.) Days have been cele- 
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brated with appropriate publicity, plant visits, conferences, and refresh- 
ments. 

While the teachers and the businessmen seem to feel that such 
attempts to get better acquainted with one another's problems and 
points of view have been helpful, spokesmen for organized labor have 
occasionally commented somewhat sourly on the enterprise. Their 
position has been that a business, industry, and education affiliation is 
a dubious one so long as labor is not represented. It should be cleat 
without much argument that the school’s obligation is to all legitimate 
interests in the community, that the community's problems are the 
school’s problems, and that teachers cannot afford to narrow their con- 
tacts to any single group—most positively not to their own group. 

A mote recent development of lay organized effort to do something 
about the schools is the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, Its beginnings and its present state of educational helpfulness 
are to be credited mainly to Mr. Roy E. Larson, president of Time Inc. 
The Commission which he has assembled is not acting to set up any 
particular program but to serve “as a clearing house to enable any 
group of laymen working for better schools to benefit from the ex- 
pression of others.” Mr. Larson contributed the article in the Annals 
of September, 1949, from which these words are quoted. The Commis- 
sion is described as “a non-profit corporation for the improvement of 
the public schools. Its formation was announced May, 1949. Its mem- 
bers are U.S. citizens not professionally identified with education, t 
ligion or politics. They reflect many different kinds of experience, serve 
as individuals and do not represent any organization or group. The 
Commission has received initial support from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the General Education Board.” Of the thirty-five membets 
listed in 1950, a dozen at least were importantly connected with great 
newspapers or magazines as owners, officers, editors, or special writers. 
Included in the list was an important labor leader. 

Teachers must surely welcome lay support for the causes to which 
they themselves are devoting their lives, whether the support come 
from labor, the press, business, industry, the church, the PTA, the em 
battled consumers, the nervous taxpayers, ot any other economic a 
noneconomic interest group. It takes more than teachers and pupils 
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today to make a good school. It takes money, lay advice, and genuine 
community regard. And in return for such support it follows that 
teachers are bound to represent fairly the often contradictory values 
and wants of many different economic interests. If these sometimes 
warring interests can be got to work together occasionally for the good 
of education, everybody may profit. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


laissez faire and rugged individualism as theories of democratic 
economics are questioned by many. They say that the frontier which 
gave these theories creditable standing in this country is gone. The 
individual now seeks his economic satisfactions in collectivities or 
else accepts grave odds against his getting any. Organized economic 
interests may fly high, unorganized ones may get plucked. Free com- 
petition is only a nostalgic battle cry. The real struggles are between 
great groups, and the victories tend to go to those whose organization 
and planning are the best. In the old days individual competition in 
business and industry could be allowed great liberty because in any 
fight relatively few people got hurt. Currently, the competition of 
grouped interests cannot be allowed full liberty because too many 
people would get hurt. 

Collectivism in business, industry, labor, and consumption, continue 
the critics of the old theories, makes governmental oversight and regu- 
lation necessary. The people’s government has to guard the people's 
Welfare and thus is put into a commanding position over our eco- 
nomic life in peace as well as in war. All factions in economic quar- 
tels appeal to government, asking for protection, authorization, of 
Outright help. Each faction tries to reject government prescriptions for 
itself without interfering with those imposed on the others. The up- 
shot, so those who argue from such facts conclude, must be that the 
Public interest will more and more prevail. 

What shall teachers do about the problem of governmental controls 
of economic affairs? At least, they must teach the facts and clearly raise 
the issues; Shall our government continue to fight trusts, monopolies, 
and Cartels? Shall our government require labor and capital to settle 
their differences quickly and in an orderly manner? Shall our federal 
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government do whatever the states cannot do by themselves for them- 
selves in controlling business, in providing social security, in prevent- 
ing child labor and overwork for women, in setting up vocational 
education, and in stimulating and regulating the hundred and one 
things that economic and general well-being call for today? Shall our 
government take over the great public utilities? How far may the 
people safely go in delegating to the central government responsibility 
for averting depressions, curbing inflations, maintaining parities, 
setting wage floors and price ceilings, compelling arbitration, financing 
public assistance, allocating materials, financing business enterprises, 
and protecting investments abroad? 

Where shall the administration of our economic life be lodged so 
that we may profit most from it and be least likely to lose control of 
it in the end? This is a problem for all citizens today and will continue 
to be such. We will need teachers even in the common schools who 
have sense about such things and can direct youth to fruitful examina- 
tion and discussion of them. 


OTHER SOCIAL-PROBLEM AREAS 


Five great categories of social problems have been introduced and 
sampled. These are by no means the only major divisions of public 
quandaries in which schools may do fine service if they are so directed. 
Discussion could very well be extended into the fields of recreation, of 
esthetic cultivation and appreciation, of communication, of ethical and 
religious culture, and even of education itself, as nests of squawking 
problems, But enough has been presented to indicate what it may 
mean to say that schools of our time must serve the public with direct: 
ness wherever that public needs help. 

Teachers have a neyer-absolved obligation to observe critically, 
loyally, and sympathetically the society in which they live, to identify 
its lacks and ailments as well as its strengths and excellences, and to 
pitch in where they can do the most good in the correction of the 
former and the support of the latter, Without question their greatest 
social service will consist in developing the social consciousness and 
responsibility of their pupils, and that will be most successfully ac 
complished by directing the attention of their pupils to the problems 
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of the day and the worthwhile activities of the community. It will not 
ctipple the development of any child’s personality to make the prob- 
lems of the world about him his problems. It will do him immense 
good to grow in concern for social betterment, and to join with others, 
and with the Constitution of the United States, in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare. Nor will the souls and the cherished intellectualisms of 
teachers suffer from setting the example. 


COMMUNITY BEGINNINGS 


The study of social problems can best begin at home. The local 
society has first claim on both teachers and pupils. Furthermore, there 
does not appear to be any better training ground for comprehensive 
and active citizenship than the immediate community. Most of the 
great problems that confront the nation and the world are to be met 
in simple or reflected forms within walking distance of the school 
and in everyday life of country, town, and city. 

It does not necessarily follow that if people fail to build a good 
community they will prove useless in promoting a better world order. 
But the chances are decidedly against their doing so. The lessons 
learned in collecting local facts, in sizing up local situations, in dealing 
with neighbors and fellow townsmen, in codperatively pushing needed 
changes, all stand school graduates in good stead when they come as 
Voting adults to matters of state and national magnitude. It is too bad 
to send boys and girls out of our high schools who do not know their 
communities from top to bottom. 

To know a community thoroughly means not only to know many 
facts about it, but also to be able to interpret the facts. It means not 
only knowing what the community has but also what it does not have, 
and the reasons for both. It means first-hand investigation and personal 
Participation. That is, it means both studying and mixing in the work, 
the play, the politics, the homemaking, the health secking, and the 
Uplift activities of the place where one lives. 

Our towns and cities waste their young people outrageously. Most of 
al they waste them by excluding them from serious or vital experience 
x the Pfosecution of the common life. Farmers do much better by 
their children in this respect than do city folk. To allow children to 
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grow to full manhood and womanhood before they get a chance to 
count in the group life, except as big items of expense, is unmitigated 
folly, and perhaps. something worse. It is folly or malpractice that 
teachers should not connive at, or condone, or allow to continue if 
they can help it. And very often they can help it. 

The idea of the community school is at last taking hold in many 
parts of the country. Elementary- and secondary-school pupils under 
the direction of sociologically intelligent teachers are learning useful 
things from community life. They are poking into the immediate 
society and finding out what it is made of. It is disillusioning, but to 
the young it is not discouraging; it is challenging. Boys and girls hav- 
ing such community-centered experiences discover that to figute out 
and patch up the home town does call for a great deal of science, 
mathematics, language, social science, esthetic development, practical 
skill, and physical stamina. Even teachers who cannot outgrow the 
idea that their function is to teach the content of their subjects to 
pupils will come closer to their mark by community approaches than 
they ordinarily do by sticking exclusively to the books and the class- 
rooms. Chief and most inclusive of all the advantages of the com- 
munity orientation of the school is the fact that through it boys and 
girls learn how to grow up gradually, happily, and effectively. When 
the school doors close on them as pupils they do not find themselves 
thereupon projected into a world they do not know and which does 
not know them. The transition is easy. 

In these community schools, pupils have good chance of learning 
that democratic, prosperous, healthy, well-governed, and interesting 
villages, towns, and cities do not just happen. Possibly they also leara 
that it is most difficult to be good for anything in a good-for-nothing 
town. The proper inference from this is that social service is in the 
long run the best way to serve self. Especially is it to be hoped that 
through such schools the pupils and their elders learn that a com- 
munity is not likely to be good for children and youth unless children 
and youth help to make it so. That schools extending such personal 
and community profits may exist and do what is expected of them 
requires teachers who can see beyond their books without failing © 
utilize the values of the books. We want teachers whose educations 
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go on through community enlistments and societal orientations, teach- 
ers who know how to work toward defined social ends with townsmen, 
parents, children, and one another. 

About a quarter of a century ago Professor Ross L. Finney of the 
University of Minnesota wrote a book called A Sociological Philosophy 
of Education. In concluding a chapter entitled “The Telic Function 
of Education” he allowed himself the following exuberant expression: 


It requires no statistical research to prove that there is a high correlation 
between neglect of the social sciences by educators and their blindness 
to the telic function [socially purposeful] and responsibility of their 
profession. If it were only the schools that they are running it might be 
excusable for them to study Herbartian lesson plans, the psychology of 
the learning process, tests and measurements, statistical methods as ap- 
plied to administrative problems, and such like subjects, with nothing 
much besides, But the school is the least thing they are running. They are 
tunning the world! And they ought to realize that fact. The captains and 
the kings, the statesmen and the diplomats, the mandarins and priests, have 
each had their day. The day of the educators is now at hand. 


It is good, in some ways, to think so, but it is to be hoped that the 
day of the educators, if and when it comes, will find the educators so 
well mixed with their fellow citizens that it will be difficult and per- 
haps impossible to pick them out and put scepters in their hands. 
Teachers may save society yet, but mainly as encouragers of youth to 
8tapple with social problems wherever they appear. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACT TIVITIES 
(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels or round 
tables, community studies) 
1. What have been the effects of machines on American education in 
this century? Attendance? Objectives? Staff personnel? 
» What is economic illiteracy? Cite evidences. 
3. What are the cases for and against sex education? 
4. Should the federal government issue an authoritative an 
ment of the meaning of democracy and its demands u 
5. Assess education as a possible source of social problems. 


d official state- 
pon citizens? 
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6. How may community, national, and international educations be recon- 
ciled? 

7. Does the social-problems approach belong to general or to special 
education? 

8. Do teachers of different curriculum subjects or fields have distinctive 
responsibilities for public health and safety? 

9. Is the need for earlier and more differentiated vocational education 
increasing? 

10. What are possible significances to American education of: atomic 
fission, mechanization of agriculture, Communism, backward areas, 
television, the national debt, free enterprise, G.I. Bill of Rights, 
teacher unions, B.LE. Days, inflation, housing, strikes; social security, 
floods, vitamins, gambling, alcoholism? 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Curriculum in the Classroom 


m 


Schools are set up by societies to carry out social purposes. All school 
practices then may be looked at in relation to social criteria. Among 
the various important school practices are those included in the term 
“curriculum.” 

This term is one which school people find easy to use and difficult to 
define. Part of the diffculty lies in the fact that the meaning of the 
term has been changing. Some people use the term in the sense of its 
older meanings, while others prefer the more recent ones. The defini- 
tion used in Chapter I of this book, for example, is not exactly the same 
ás the one found in most dictionaries. 

According to one dictionary, a curriculum is “A course; esp., the 
tegular or a particular course of study in a college, etc.” This is the 
standard use of the term in everyday speech. It goes back to the Latin 
word meaning a race or a racecourse. In this sense a curriculum consists 
of a gtoup of subjects organized in a pattern for some particular pur- 
Pose. A college preparatory curriculum consists of one pattern of sub- 
jects, a commercial curriculum of another, and so on. This definition 
confines the term pretty much to the classroom and as a result what 
85 On outside the classroom is spoken of as “extracurricular.” 

OF course nobody would argue that the grouping of subjects ina 
Curse of study is important for its own sake. Always behind such a 
Sfouping is the idea that these particular subjects offer valuable learn- 
“The New Century Dictionary of the English Language, D. Appleton-Century 


Company, 1944, vol. T, p. 364. 
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ing experiences to the student. After pursuing his curriculum, that is, 
running his race, the student is supposed to be a different person from 
what he would have been otherwise. The learning experiences are 
designed to achieve certain purposes. 

The expansion of the term curriculum comes then from the recog- 
nition of the fact that students in school learn from many experiences, 
not just from classroom instruction. So, it is argued, if students learn 
from their work in school clubs, from their activities on the school 
paper, from their community-service projects, from their interviews 
with counselors, why should not these experiences also be included in 
curriculum? As a result, curriculum theorists have broadened the term 
considerably from its dictionary meaning and tend as a rule to define 
curriculum as the “total learning experience” of children and youth. 

But even from this point there is a further division. Some curriculum 
theorists want to include all the learning experiences of children, 
whether the school consciously directs these or not. Others would 
restrict the term to the learning experience which the child has under 
school auspices, or which the school attempts specifically to provide. 
This restriction helps draw a boundary line around a term which other- 
wise might include everything in the universe. 

To define curriculum solely as the learning experience of the child, 
however, introduces a large element of subjectivity. In this sense evety 
child has his own curriculum; this kind of definition taken by itself, 
although it may be theoretically valid, makes it difficult to identify 
or characterize the curriculum from the standpoint of what the school 
does. As you will recall from Chapter I, therefore, the term curriculum 
is used in this book to signify not only the learning experiences which 
children have, but the specific means employed by the school to p1% 
vide opportunity for these learning experiences. The term is used here 
to include a number of the kinds of educational activities carried 0 
by schools—classroom instruction, guidance or counseling service 
out-of-class student activities, community-service projects, school li- 
braries, health services, school camps and forests. All of these add up 
to a for learning experiences on the part of children a0 
youth. 


From the social standpoint, the curriculum may be spoken of as the 
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means used by the school to help children and youth grow, along 
the lines of the objectives set up in society as desirable. For our society, 
the curriculum consists of means employed to help achieve the objec- 
tives involved in the democratic way of life. These means are devel- 
oped not only through the official controls presented in Chapter II, 
but are also affected by the unofficial controls presented in Chapter II. 

In this chapter, attention will be placed upon the way in which 
school and society work on curriculum planning and upon the class- 
toom instruction aspect of the curriculum, including content and 
method, The next chapter (Chapter VIII) will deal with other aspects 
of the curriculum. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING IN SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Curriculum planning is the process of making the decisions and 
preparing the materials necessary for promotion of learning. It in- 
cludes the following kinds of concurtent activities. 

1. Defining the social role of the school in terms of the learning 
Outcomes of children and youth. 

2. Setting up a school program containing a desirable balance 
among the various means employed in the curriculum. This would 
include, for example, deciding whether or not to set up a school camp, 
ot what kinds of use should be made of a school camp. It would in- 
clude also deciding such questions as whether or not to incorporate 
industrial arts in the program, or to increase the requirements in math- 
matics or social studies. On this point, the effects of the unofficial 
controls presented in Chapter III are particularly noticeable, as groups 
With special interests possessing varying degrees of validity or force 
tty to influence the school program. 

3: Preparing outlines or guides for various aspects of the school 
Ptogram. Under this heading might come a printed bulletin setting 
forth the objectives and practices of clubs in a given school. Or there 
al be an outline of objectives and major areas of emphasis in a 
‘ld of instruction such as social studies. é 
os specific aids for teaching, such as classroom units of- 

n, which are discussed later in this chapter. 
2 Carrying on the teaching-learning process, wherever it might 
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be—in the classroom or in other aspects of the curriculum. This activ- 
ity is included in curriculum planning, since method becomes part of 
the means employed by the school and cannot be separated from other 
curriculum activities. Actually, it is at this point that the relationship 
is established between what the school does and the learning expeti- 
ences which students have. 


WHO TAKES PART IN CURRICULUM PLANNING? 


Curriculum planning is a social process involving many groups of 
people. 

1. State leadership groups. As you have read in Chapter II of this 
book, education is a function of the state, meaning the people of a 
state. State legislatures, made up of the people's representatives, have 
the legal authority to pass laws concerning what should be taught in 
schools. 

In most states, the actual carrying out of curriculum leadership, 
however, is done by agencies of the executive branch of state govern- 
ment, known as state departments of education or state departments 
of public instruction, functioning under the leadership of state super 
intendents. These state departments have the responsibility for exercis- 
ing curriculum leadership, but their leadership should consist of in- 
volving many groups of people in curriculum planning rather than of 
carrying on top-level planning by themselves. Practices on this point 
vary from one state to another. 

In some states, the state department may prescribe the curriculum 
in close detail, while in others it seeks to exert leadership through 
stimulating and guiding local activity. Of course there are other agen 
cies of state leadership too. State universities and state teachers’ colleges 
play a part in the process, and sometimes there is considerable cut 
riculum activity on the part of the state education associations. 

2. Local leadership groups, The board of education in the Jocal 
school district is usually charged by the state with responsibility eithet 
for determining the local curriculum or for enforcing state regulations 
on the subject. In city school systems, the board usually delegates this 
responsibility to the superintendent of schools. Outside of cities, rura 
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school boards often look to the office of the county superintendent 
of schools for leadership on this matter. 

So we find either a city or a county superintendent as the person 
who is supposed to take the lead on curriculum matters and to make 
use of the stimulation and guidance which may be provided by the 
state. In larger school systems, the superintendent may employ super- 
visors, or curriculum directors, to take special responsibility for this 
job. The local leadership group also includes classroom teachers who 
take particular leadership responsibilities, such as working on curricu- 
lum committees. It is the job of the local leadership group to take a 
broad view of the entire program of the local school system and to 
provide means for its study and improvement. 

3. Classroom teachers. All teachers should take part in some activi- 
ties of curriculum planning. For some, this might mean working on 
committees and preparing materials. For others, it might mean taking 
part in all-faculty discussions of educational objectives and their ap- 
plication to the school program. For all, it means doing the best possi- 
ble job of teaching, since curriculum planning includes working in the 
teaching-learning situation. Taking part in curriculum planning is one 
of the teacher’s professional responsibilities. This participation is taken 
Yp ina later section of this chapter. 

4. The lay public. Members of the lay public may take part in 
Curriculum planning through the official controls of state legislatures 
and school boards, as presented in Chapter II. Or they might take part 
1n curriculum planning on an unofficial or informal basis. For instance, 
Parents engaged in PTA study group discussion are taking part in 
Curriculum plannin g 

In recent years, professional workers in education have made specific 
efforts to involve large numbers of lay people in these informal and 
unofficial discussion activities. Then, too, lay people may express them- 
selves on curriculum questions through their organizations, as indicated 
a the discussion of unofficial controls in Chapter HI. The American 
os for example, strives actively to promote the study of our Amer- 

etitage in the curriculum. Groups interested in conservation try 


to h 4 ei ji 
ave attention given to that topic. 
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Sometimes special lay groups go to the state legislature and strive 
to have their particular interest put in the form of a law. Lay participa- 
tion in curriculum planning also occurs when people from the com- 
munity are drawn into classroom teaching-learning activities as re- 

. source people. For example, a member of the local board of health 
may take part in a student panel on some health topic in the commu- 
nity. So there are many forms which lay participation may take. 

5. Children and youth in school. Pupil-teacher planning in the 
classroom provides one opportunity for pupil participation in curricu- 
lum planning. As pupils share in making the decisions on how to go 
about their learning activities, they are helping most definitely to shape 
their own learning experiences. But this participation may extend out- 
side of the classroom also, as children and youth help organize and 
direct school clubs, plays, newspapers, athletic contests, parties, and 
the like. 

Sometimes the participation of children and youth in curriculum 
planning may take place in a more formal manner. The faculty may 
submit a questionnaire to pupils asking their opinion on various cur 
riculum items. Or students may take part in faculty or lay public 
discussion and study groups on the curriculum. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING CONSISTS OF MANY “LITTLE” CHANGES 


Curriculum change may be thought of as taking place in several 
ways. One way is the adoption of a new course of study or outline of 
courses for a school system. In this sense a new curriculum is “in 
stalled” very much as a new piece of machinery might be installed. 
This view of curriculum change, current throughout the 1920's, led 
to elaborate step-by-step procedures for the construction, acceptance: 
and installation of a new curriculum pattern. The following summary: 
written in 1931, characterizes this point of view. 


The following are the most common steps in organization. First, ê 
responsible head, usually called the curriculum director, has entire cha"é 
of the whole program. He works under the direction of ie superintendem! 
of schools or the commissioner of education, Second, a general advisor) 
committee aids in determining the aims and objectives, guiding principles 
the program of studies, and the general administrative set-up. Third, com 
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mittees composed primarily of teachers actually produce courses of study 
in designated fields, under the direction of the curriculum director, and 
such other people as he may designate. The area of responsibility is deter- 
mined by the school system. The assignment may vary from the construc- 
tion of a unit of work for part of a year to the making of courses of study 
for the entire subject throughout the school system. 

Fourth, a committee usually accepts responsibility for experimentation 
and try-out of courses during or after the process of construction. This 
experimental committee is usually composed of principals, supervisors, 
and members of the reviewing committee to pass upon the completed 
product before it is accepted by the curriculum director and presented to 
the superintendent. Sixth, a committee usually accepts responsibility for 
installing courses of study. This group is composed of principals, super- 
visors, directors, and classroom teachers. Sometimes one committee serves 
for the installation of all courses of study, and often there is a separate 
committee for each. Seventh, a program of continuous revision is accepted 
and provision is made for rotating committee members to promote in- 
service training of teachers and more effective course-of-study production.” 


In recent years, the emphasis has shifted away from that indicated 
in this quotation. Perhaps it has shifted too far in the new direction, 
With too little provision for specific responsibilities and definite action. 
But at any rate the tendency now is to think of curriculum change as 
Consisting of continuing, everyday modifications of the teaching-learn- 
Ing experience. The curriculum is thought of as a living, growing 
thing, rather than as a machine to be installed. 

Curriculum change takes place every time a new school club is 
started, every time a teacher introduces some different reading materials 
% audio-visual aids, and so the curriculum is born anew every class 
period, Lery school day. 

Provision is made for working on course-of-study materials too, 
but the practice has grown up of publishing brief bulletins frequently, 
father than issuing larger and more bulky documents at longer inter- 
Vals. Much of this kind of curriculum change will go on whether there 
S@ “program” of curriculum planning or not; but the program serves 
g touse interest in the issues involved and to develop guiding prin- 
“ples for the daily decisions made by teachers, pupils, and admini- 

*Review of Educational Research, January, 1931, vol. I, no. 1, pp- fie 
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strators. Not all change is desirable, and proposed changes need to be 
evaluated in relation to the criteria of democratic education. 

A program of curriculum study, for example, might even start with 
a specific issue or decision which needs to be faced in a given school 
system. Suppose a local group suggests that a course in “marriage and 
family relations” be taught in the senior year of the high school. How 
should such a matter be decided? For one thing, it would be necessary 
to consider carefully the expressed purposes for such a course and to 
relate these to the general philosophy of education or purposes for the 
school. This might involve some study, of the needs and characteristics 
of high-school youth and of social trends in the area of family living. 
It would bring up the question whether such objectives might be met 
in already established courses in the school. Somebody would have to 
think through the outline of topics or content for such a course. At 
one stage or another, the study of this issue would involve every one 
of the major activities of curriculum planning. Regardless of how the 
issue is finally resolved, there will probably be some important changes 
in thinking and action in the school. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING IS A DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


In the last several chapters, this book has stressed the development 
of democratic ways of thinking, living, and acting. Accordingly, the 
curriculum is designed to promote the achievement of democratic ob- 
jectives of education. Since this is true, the process by which curriculum 
planning is carried on must likewise be consistent- with democratic 
ideals and values. There is general agreement with this proposition, 
but it is not always easy to agree on what it ought to mean in a prac 
tical program of curriculum planning. For one thing, it emphatically 
does mot mean settling curriculum questions merely by taking majority 
votes—either in school faculties, in lay groups, or in school classrooms. 
The majority yote is only one way of democratic action, and it does 
not necessarily serve adequately as a technique of democratic curricu- 
lum development. 

; From a positive standpoint, curriculum planning is democratic whet 
it involves the participation of many people. As indicated previously 
in this chapter, curriculum planning today should involve state leader 
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ship groups, local leadership groups, teachers, the lay public, and 
children and youth. But just involving large groups of people is not 
sufficient to establish this participation as democratic. 

Provision should be made for free expression of points of view, for 
exchange of ideas, for opportunities to talk things over frankly and 
easily—for interaction. Teachers who take part in curriculum planning 
should be free to select their activities rather than having to accept 
committee’ assignments selected for them by others. Democratic cur- 
ticulum planning involves respect for people, all people—including 
those with whom you disagree. And finally it includes what might be 
called the problem-solving attitude. 

People who take part’ in democratic curriculum planning approach 
their differences from the standpoint of studying the matter objectively 
rather than in terms of “putting something over” or getting their own 
way. They have faith in the intelligence of other people and in the 
process of reflective thinking. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER'S PART IN CURRICULUM PLANNING 


Teachers differ as much as students, and no two teachers will make 
precisely the same kinds of contributions to curriculum improvement. 
Young people entering the teaching profession may wish to sample 
a number of curriculum activities in order to find their areas of greatest 
interest and effectiveness. Here are some of the possibilities. 

1. Classroom teachers take part in the study and discussion of edu- 
tational philosophy and objectives. Study and discussion of educational 
Philosophy and objectives may take place in school faculty groups, 
orin groups involving the public as well. From time to time it may be 
ge to get something down in writing, and teachers with a knack 
a this kind of writing can play an important part on editorial com- 
po Others may make their greatest contribution in the oral dis- 
ssion period through directing searching questions or helping to 
tesolve issues, 

There is a need for people who can identify real issues in school 
a which point up the meaning and implications of philosophical 
ag Some may serve as chairmen of panels or round tables, 2 

tal summarizers of the discussion. Not all teachers are philosophi 
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cally minded, however, and therefore some will not become too di- 
rectly involved in this kind of activity. Even those who make their con- 
tributions elsewhere, however, should respect the importance of phil- 
osophy and objectives. There is no significant question or issue in 
school practice which can be adequately considered except in relation 
to these criteria. 

2. Classroom teachers take part in decisions involving the scope and 
balance of the all-school program. Suppose a person in the community 
offers to give the school a plot of land for a forest nursery or a school 
garden. Should the school accept it? If so, what use should be made of 
it? These questions may ultimately become the responsibility of the 
board and the superintendent, but in many schools they would be gone 
over thoroughly in the faculty group as well. Should a teacher of 
United States history, for instance, be concerned in such a question? 
To the extent that he is a member of a school staff devoted to the de- 
velopment of a complete educational program, he is affected and 
should be concerned. Again, some teachers may take more direct patt 
in such discussions than others. The superintendent may ask a com- 
mittee of interested teachers to study the question and bring to the 
total faculty group a recommended policy for discussion and action. 

3. Classroom teachers take part in preparing bulletins and outlines 
for various parts of the school program. At one time the preparation 
of bulletins and course-of-study outlines and materials was regarded 
as the important curriculum activity for classroom teachers. In somè? 
school systems teachers were required to work on “production” com- 
mittees turning out these publications. Such work often had to be 
done after school or on Saturdays. In many cases the completed docu- 
ments had to await official approval and might be delayed for many 
months. This combination of factors led to resistance on the patt of 
teachers against such activities and, along with it, to resistance against 
other forms of curriculum planning too. 

á Today it is recognized that some teachers have more talent for and 
interest in this type of activity than do others. Participation on such 
committees is often voluntary. In some instances teachers may be 
given additional pay for working on such bulletins during the sum™* 
vacation period or may be relieved of part of their other duties during 
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the school year. Certainly the preparation of a guide to one of the in- 
sttuctional fields is an important contribution, and the teacher who 
works on it should have his contribution recognized. 

4. Classroom teachers take part in preparing resource units and 
other specific teaching aids. General curriculum guides or bulletins 
for a teaching field sketch the outline of a complete program, such as 
could be used in the four-year social-studies sequence in a high school, 
or perhaps indicate guide lines for a given course such as world history. 
But there is usually a need for more specific and detailed suggestions 
for activities and materials on particular units. Sometimes teachers 
prepare their own unit guides, and sometimes they use guides prepared 
by other teachers. In most school systems there is a rather continuous 
need for such materials. 

One type of such materials is the resource unit, which consists of 
a large number of suggested teaching-learning activities and materials 
organized around a given topic, such as community health, choosing 
an occupation, family living, and the like. These units are used by 
teachers not as absolute prescriptions for a unit of work, but as a plan- 
mung guide to the pupil-teacher planning process. Such resource units 
include Many more suggestions than could be used by a teacher in a 
given class and choice and selection become necessary. They provide 
‘means of offering specific help to a busy teacher without depriving 
that teacher of his own initiative in planning with pupils. 

Resource units grow slowly as more and more suggested activities 
and materials may be continuously added. Sometimes they are kept 
in the form of a card index rather than that of a bound manuscript in 
order to get greater flexibility for adding and deleting materials. 
Groups of teachers may work on resource units together and in doing 
8 Valuable suggestions from each other in the process. As resource 
a developed, they may be placed in a central curriculum-library 

€ use of other teachers. ‘ 
r Some curriculum workers believe that resource-unit construction 
A C ra good form of teacher participation. n one n 
e n curriculum planning emphasizes a G A 
on 3 materials—ideas for panels and round tables, P a 
peakers, community visits and projects, audio-visual aids, goo 
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readings. Then, too, the values are immediate rather than long-term, 

A teacher who gets a good idea in a resource-unit planning session 
may tty it the next morning instead of waiting until some course of 
study is approved for use. Also, as teachers work in small groups they 
gain skill in social process and of course pick up and develop many 
more ideas than they might when working by themselves. In fact, 
some curriculum workers feel that the major value of the resource 
unit lies in the process of making it rather than in its use afterward. 

5. Classroom teachers participate in teaching-learning situations. 
But the teacher’s major curriculum activity comes as a director of 
learning with a group of students, in classrooms, in student activities, 
and in other aspects of the school program. Here the teacher develops 
his skill in a number of important directions, such as the following: 

a. Identifying and providing for individual differences in the 
students. 

b. Interpreting overall school objectives in relation to the instruc- 
tional possibilities of his own teaching field. 

c. Providing opportunities for use of a variety of teaching-learning 
materials and activities, 

d. Carrying on group planning with his students. 

Leading and sharing in group discussion. 

Leading and sharing in group problem-solving activities. 
Leading and sharing in group evaluation activities. 
Using community resources, 

. Studying the characteristics of the local community and building 
the program of classroom instruction to the fullest extent possible 0 
community problems and needs. 

The last-mentioned point means that one of the jobs of a teacher 
coming into a community is to find out what that community is like. 
Here are some questions which may serve as a guide to the new teacher 
in the community. Of course the new teacher will not get complete 
answers to all these questions in his first year. He will need to continue 
his study as long as he remains in a particular community. 


ee a See 


1. Who lives in the community? What is the make-up of the communlty 
population from the standpoint of race, ethnic origin, and socioe¢?” 
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nomic status? Is the population of the community increasing or de- 
creasing? What are the factors in this increase or decrease? 

2, What are the employment patterns of the community? Where and how 
do people carn their livings? On what types of local industries does the 
livelihood of community members depend? Are new types of employ- 
ment opportunities needed? 

3, How do the people of the community govern themselves? What is the 
structure of the local government? To what extent do community mem- 
bets take an active part in local government problems and policies? 

4, What is the history of the community? When and by whom was it 
founded? What have been the factors in its growth? When and why 
have various groups of people come to live in the community? Are 
there any historical trends which give clues as to the community's 
future? 

5, What organizations or agencies in the community try to provide for 
health, recreation, and welfare? Who participates in the programs of 
these agencies? How are their activities related to the work of the 
school? What part can teachers play in the activities of these agencies? 

6. What religious groups or organizations are found in the community? 
To what extent do people participate in the activities and programs 
of these groups? What is the role of churches in studying and meeting 
community needs? Do schools and churches work together on common 
activities? 

7. To what degree is community housing adequate? If there are housing 
needs, what steps are being taken to meet these? Does the school take 
part in studying community housing needs? 

| What part do teachers take generally in community life? Are there 
Opportunities for teachers to join community groups and to take part 
in their activities? 

9. How has the community provided for the organization and support of 
the public schools? What is the history of such organization and sup- 
port? How is the school board organized? Who is on the board? How 
ate board members chosen? Are there any private schools in the com- 
munity? How do public schools and private schools work together? 


In studying these questions, the teacher will draw on various types 
available materials and sources, including the following: United 
Sates Census reports; state and local farm organizations; local his- 
torical societies; newspapers; state offices of religious denominations 


of 
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and state councils of churches; taxpayers’ alliance; state and local 
labor organizations; state and local offices and chapters of teachets’ 
associations; offices of state employment services; and community 
councils of social activities. 

The classroom teacher then interprets overall objectives in relation 
to the needs of students in a particular community and draws upon 
all available help in planning with his students a program of appro- 
priate learning experiences. He may draw for help on resource units. 
He may use overall curriculum bulletins and course-of-study guides. 
He uses textbooks and other printed materials. He consults supervisors, 
administrators, and other teachers. He uses community materials and 
resources. But although he uses a variety of these aids—resource units, 
curriculum bulletins, textbooks, and supervisory help—he is not slav- 
ishly dependent upon them and he does not permit any of them to fx 
the curriculum pattern for a given class. In this sense, every classroom 
teacher working with a group of students is his own curriculum di 
rector. 


HOW THE CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION PATTERN OF 
SUBJECTS HAS DEVELOPED 


The pattern of subjects in classroom instruction has been developing 
slowly over a long period of time. In the early beginnings of schools 
in the American colonies and for a long time afterward, the patie 
consisted of a heritage from European culture. The schools for young 
children followed the pattern of the English “dame schools,” while 
the New England “Latin grammar schools” were modeled on bumat 
istic schools which all over Europe were dedicated to teaching the 
classics of the ancient world. 

As time went on, people in the American colonies began to develop 
some of their own ideas, even though they continued to borrow from 
Europe. One curriculum innovator was Benjamin Franklin, who pf" 
posed for his Academy at Philadelphia a program of practical studies 
designed to meet the vocational needs of the rising colonial merchant 
classes. After this time, the term academy gradually supplanted “Latit 
grammar schoo!” as the name for what we now call secondary schools 
but for the most part the new academies followed a strictly classical 
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‘and mathematical curriculum more than did the ideas of Franklin. 

Meanwhile some Americans began to influence curricular change 
through the writing of textbooks. Noah Webster's spelling book, 
prepared in 1782, helped to establish spelling as an important ele- 
mentary-school subject. Jedidiah Morse, with his Geography Made 
Easy, published in 1800, brought about the widespread introduction 
of that subject. History became a popular subject after the publication 
of C. A. Goodrich’s history of the United States in 1822. Textbooks 
have continued to serve as important influences on curriculum, not 
only with regard to the pattern of subjects, but also with regard to 
specific content within subjects. 

On the secondary level, the academies, along with the public high 
schools which began to develop after 1820, added considerably to the 
original classical subjects by introducing work in the sciences, in 
history, in English literature, in applied mathematics, and in modern 
languages. These areas represented the bulk of the secondary-school 
program throughout the nineteenth century. But as time went on 
there was considerable feeling that the high-school curriculum could 
stand improvement, not by changing the basic pattern of subjects, 
but by reorganizing the work within those subjects. 

In 1893, a “Committee of Ten,” appointed by the National Edu- 
Cation Association, sponsored the study of the secondary-school cur- 
ticulum in nine subject areas. The report of this committee helped to 
establish sequences of courses within each of the subject areas and 
thereby filled in the broad outlines of the secondary-school curriculum. 
It looked as though the high-school program would consist for a long 
time of the areas included in this report: Latin; Greek; English; mod- 
gu languages; mathematics; physics, astronomy, and chemistry; nat- 
ural history; history, civil government, and political economy; and 
ography, 

But after 1900, many of the social forces which had been gathering 
Momentum throughout the post-Civil War period began to make 
themselves felt. The country became more industrialized. Many farm 
Youth went to seck their futures in cities. More specialized training 
Was needed for earning a living. Youth were no longer so much needed 
0n the labor market, All these forces tended to increase the desirability 
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of formal education. A tremendous increase took place in the number 
of young people attending high school. 

In 1890 there were only 211,596 students attending 2771 high 
schools; by 1915 there were 1,328,984 students in 11,674 high 
schools.’ Many of these 1,328,984 students were not interested in 
college preparation or in the college preparatory subjects. As a result, 
a number of newer subjects were introduced into the high-school pro- 
gram of studies—industrial arts, commercial subjects, home economics, 
physical education, plus increased emphasis on music and art. These 
subjects also found their way into the course structure of the seventh 
and eighth grades in the junior high schools which developed in many 
communities after 1920. 

The feeling that important changes in secondary education were in 
order led to the appointment of a new commission by the National 
Education Association, called the “Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education.” This Commission issued a report in 1918 in 
which it took the position that the main business of the high school 
was to prepare for living in a democracy. The objectives of secondary 
education were listed as health, command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, 
and ethical character. These objectives, known as the “Seven Cardinal 
Principles,” have continued to serve as direction-pointers for the 
secondary-school curriculum. This report helped to establish some of 
the newer subjects, such as industrial arts, commercial, and home Co” 
nomics, as worth while and important in the curriculum. 

Throughout the period from World War I to the present there 
have been some interesting experiments with the pattern of the high- 
school curriculum which will be discussed later in this chapter. But 
for the most part the subject pattern has remained as it was fixed dur- 
ts the early 1920's. World War II led to intensive emphasis on cer 
tain arcas such as mathematics, physical sciences, and industrial atts 
but did not affect the pattern of studies as such. 

Today the following areas are represented in the programs of most 
larger high schools. 


3 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1916, II, 449, 


= y Paul Leonard’s Developing the Secondary School Curriculum, Rinehatt, 


cited 
1946, 
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English, speech, and dramatics (or language arts) 

Mathematics 

Social studies (world history, American history, civics, problems of 
democracy) 

Modern languages and Latin 

Home economics (vocational and general) 

Industrial arts (vocational and general) 

Fine arts (music and art) 

Agriculture (vocational and general) 

Commercial (vocational and general) 

Physical education 

Physical and biological sciences (general science, biology, physics, 
chemistry ) 


Within each of these subject areas there has been a great deal of curri- 
cular study and improvement, with the definite attempt made to intro- 
duce content needed for present-day living. Many new items as driver 
education and safety education in general are fitted into the existing 
framework, It should be emphasized, however, that this pattern is 
found in its complete form only in larger high schools, usually of 300 
or more students. Smaller high schools with fewer teachers find it 
dificult if not impossible to provide instruction in all of these subject 
areas. The tendency is for the smaller high schools to confine their 
Instruction to areas needed for the meeting of college entrance re- 
quirements, 

How then is this pattern applied to the needs of individual students? 
Ih small high schools, students must make their programs of study 
ftom a limited offering, but in the larger high school there is a wider 
tange of choices. All students take certain common subjects, called 
Constants, usually consisting of three’years of English, one or two years 
of social studies, and physical education. Beyond this the students fol- 
an certain tracks or “courses,” such as college preparatory, commer: 
cial, industrial, and the like, each of which has its own pattern of 
tequired subjects, 

So far as the student is concerned, the larger high schools have 
Severa] curricular patterns within the basic subject structure. These 
tak plans have been criticized as providing inadequately for the 
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varying needs of students. Critics point out the need for providing 
guidance facilities which will make it possible for the school to help 
each student plan his own individual program of studies rather than 
fitting into some kind of prearranged pattern. 

Our present pattern of subjects in the classroom instruction aspect 
of the high-school curriculum has evolved slowly over a period of 
time. The major forces shaping it consisted of the original European 
tradition, plus the social changes which our nation went through be- 
tween the Civil War and World War I. As it now stands, the pattern 
is upheld by the nature of college entrance requirements, by the cur- 
ricular requirements passed by state legislatures, by the pattern of 
teacher education in our universities and teachers’ colleges, and by the 
fact that most adult Americans in many parts of our country have gone 
at least part of the way through high school and have become used to 
the familiar designations. 

In the elementary school, the developing subject pattern has empha- 
sized social studies, language and arithmetic skills, the fine arts, phys- 
ical education, and science. This expansion of elementary-school in- 
struction beyond the three R’s has raised the question of whether one 
teacher can be adequately prepared to teach in so many different fields. 
For a time there was a movement to departmentalize the elementary 
school by having special teachers in science, arithmetic, social studies, 
English, art, music, and physical education, in some cases beginning in 
the third grade. This set-up had the effect, however, of giving each 
teacher many more pupil contacts a day. 

Today the tendency in elementary schools is to move back to the 
arrangement involving one teacher, with special teachers for art, music, 
and physical education only. In small elementary schools and partic: 
ularly in one-room rural schools, the teacher must take the responsibil- 
ity in all fields. This arrangement of course makes its possible to break 
down subject isolation if the teacher wishes to do so. But in many such 
schools, teachers continue to divide the day into separate subject pet 
ods, and this practice tends to preserve the subject boundaries fully as 
much as is done ina departmentalized school. 

The junior high school was established for many reasons, one of 
which, however, was to provide for specialization and departmentaliz# 
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tion in the seventh and eighth grades and so to serve as a transition to 
the work in the high school. Then, in order to provide more opportuni- 
ties for students to explore avenues of interest, the leaders in the junior 
high-school curriculum introduced classes meeting twice or three times 
a week instead of every day. This practice led to more and more fine 
subdivisions of subjects. The more recent tendency in junior high 
schools has been to combine these separate courses into large groupings 
and to provide for a pattern making it possible for students to spend 
mote of the school day with one teacher. 


NEWER DEVELOPMENTS IN CLASSROOM STUDIES 


The relatively stable character of the subject pattern today does not 
mean that there is universal satisfaction on all fronts. Actually, this 
petiod is one of widespread discussion of curriculum, particularly on 
the secondary level, It is also a period of continuous and widespread 
experimentation with curricular patterns and teaching procedures de- 
signed to provide a better basis for learning experience. 


SOME ALLEGED SHORTCOMINGS IN TODAY'S PROGRAMS OF STUDIES 


Many people point out what they consider to be shortcomings in 
today’s programs of classroom instruction. These people include pro- 
fessional educators as well as the lay public. These discussions testify 
Oa healthy public interest in education. Much of the experimental 
efort in the curriculum today has been stimulated by awareness of 
some of these points.* 

1. Overcrowding of the program. The tendency after 1900 was to 
make the school program more practical by adding subjects of concern 
1 everyday living. Since that time educators have been sensitive to 
needs brought about by new conditions and have tried to keep instruc- 
ton up-to-date, One result of this has been to include practically every- 
thing of interest in modern life in the school program somewhere, not 
Necessarily in the form of new subjects, but often as new topics and 
Emphasis within subjects. : 


‘See Nelso; i PE i 
n Bossing, Principles of Secondary Education, 5 

Be 4-7, for a detailed listing of criticisms of today’s high schools, not only with 

gard to curriculum, but also with regard to teachers, teacher-pupil relations, 


Oganizati nee i 
Banization and administration, and buildings and equipment. 


Rinehart, 1949, chap. I, 
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This tendency has produced its reaction, symbolized by the following 
quotation from a professional educator. 


To list the following items haphazardly is the only way I know of to 
convey to parents what a peculiar feeling of inadequacy their child must 
have as he goes hour by hour from class to class, day in and day out, for 
four years: 

Scores of literary names, both American and British, and a hundred 
works, many of which are studied in close detail; grammar from the parts 
of speech to dangling gerunds; how to organize a paper of fifteen hundred 
words; the detection of propaganda; a study of the theater, the short story, 
the novel; the whole ancient world, especially Greece and Rome; the 
feudal system and knighthood; the rise of each major modern nation; the 
story of India and China and our good-neighbor policy in Latin America; 
the whole of American history, including the Constitution, the amend- 
ments, the local, state and Federal courts and the jury system; imperialism 
and nationalism with the U.N.; labor versus management, free enterprise 
and monopoly; Chunking and the Kuomintang; oil and Iran, Palestine and 
the Arabs, the strife in Argentina; Balkan blackout, Tito, the Greek civil 
war, the British labor government; social security, full employment, tax 
ation, housing, inflation, migratory workers, TVA, socialism, fascism, 
communism; the race problem; the parts of frogs, worms, cells, leaves, 
flowers; application of biological ideas to farming, cold storage and new 
products; nuclear physics, carburetion, resultant forces, plastics; rock 
formation, stars, seasons; formulas, quadratics, theorems, cosines, arcs; 
a ere tongue, salesmanship, canning peaches, mechanical drawing: 
working in clay; the story of lu - the things 
ge rei ae To mber from tree to floor boards; t 5 


Almost everybody agrees that the program is overcrowded, but the 
solution to the problem is not apparent. Which items should be elim 
nated, if any? The proponents of every one of the items in the forego 
ing list can set forth good reasons why their particular interests should 
be retained. 

X 2. Neglect of important areas, But if the foregoing criticism emphr 
sizes the overcrowding of the program, there are others which stres 
the neglect of certain items. Here are some of the things which variou 


5 George N. t : : F ” $8) ndh 
January, 1947. Henry, “What's Wrong with High Schools?” Ladies’ Home Jour 
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groups feel need more rather than less emphasis in the curriculum 
today. ° 

a, Mental health and personality development. Some people feel 
that the program should include the direct classroom study of these 
items. Instruction in these areas, according to this argument, would 
help individuals more successfully to understand and resolve their con- 
flicts and frustrations, to evaluate themselves realistically, and to plan 
for personal growth and happiness. Such instruction might be included 
in high-school psychology courses, or in those twelfth-grade courses 
known as “senior problems” or “personal problems.” From another 
standpoint, it might be argued that the school can do more to promote 
mental health by providing for student participation and status in all 
phases of school life than by making these items a matter of academic 
study, 

b. Vocational orientation. Young people need to become aware of 
the many vocational possibilities in today’s world. Usually they make 
contact with only a few of these, probably the ones worked at by their 
Own relatives or in their own neighborhoods. This lack of contact 
means the occupational choice is based upon limited experience. For 
this reason some educators think that through a combined program of 
reading, community visits, and use of visual aids, young people might 
be helped to broaden their awareness. Such materials might be in- 
cluded in regular social-studies courses. At one time there were schools 
offering courses in “occupations,” but these courses declined in popu- 
larity, Today there seems to be need for a renewed emphasis on this 
Curricular objective. 

c. Understanding of and participation in local community life. One 
of the greatest needs in modern living is for widespread responsible 
Patticipation of citizens in local community affairs. This participation 
should be based on information and understanding. How can this ob- 
Jective be attained? Some people feel that more students should take 
“utses in community civics. Others feel that community-civics courses 
should stress other features of community living besides government 
Structure and function. 
ki 4 the course in community civics or community living is elke 

School program. Other courses and many features of school lite 
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beyond classroom instruction have contributions to make to the devel- 
opmeng in students of community responsibility and participation. 
Some schools emphasize community-service or action projects in which 
students make definite contributions to community welfare. These 
projects may grow out of classroom instruction or out of any aspect of 
the curriculum. 

d. Family living. Home-economics courses are found in many high 
schools today, but they are not taken by most of the students. Few 
boys, for example, are found enrolled in them, and large numbers of 
girls miss them, too. Perhaps all students should take work in this 
important area. Or it may be desirable to put more stress on family 
living in social-studies courses, such as problems of democracy. 

e. World understanding. There is a strong feeling that American 
boys and girls need more information on and study of world affairs. 
Large high schools have offered twelfth-grade courses in “international 
relations” on an elective basis, but these courses reach relatively few 
students. About two-thirds of the students in tenth grade take courses 
in world history. But many people feel that the senior high school has 
rather badly neglected the important area of world geography. Others 
have urged that English-literature courses include more of the litera- 
ture of other peoples and that courses in modern languages emphasize 
the lives and culture of the people as well as the mastery of their lan- 
guage forms. 

f. Our American democratic heritage. A widespread feeling exists 
that schools have not done enough to develop an appreciation of the 
American heritage. Some critics have accused the schools of neglecting 
even the facts of American history. Yet American history is taken by 
almost all students for a year in the middle elementary grades, fora 
year in either seventh or eighth grade, and for an additional yeat in 
eleventh or twelfth grade. 

Would it be feasible to increase the amount of American histo 
required in the program? It is not clear where the additional time 
would come from. Perhaps what is needed is some change in emphasis 
in the specific content of American-history courses, or more emphas 
on the American heritage in other subjects, particularly in art, musio 
and literature. 
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g. Fundamental skills. Many people feel also that the schools neg- 
lect the “three R’s.” This criticism emerged in very strong form during 
World War II. It is directed particularly at the elementary schools and 
carries with it an assumption that proficiency in these skills has been 
tuined by too much “progressive education.” 

There has been much controversy over both the question of whether 
such deficiencies actually exist and the question of the probable causes. 
Does the situation call for more intensive drill in arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, and other such skills? Perhaps one of the difficulties is that 
the high school has traditionally assigned responsibility for these skills 
to the elementary school rather than taking a continuing responsibility 
for their development beyond eighth grade. This situation is being 
corrected by the introduction of general mathematics at the high-school 
level and by increasing attention in high schools to remedial reading. 

h. Health and physical fitness. The draft statistics on rejections for 
military service in World War II evoked a widespread concern over 
the health and physical fitness of America’s youth. During the postwar 
years people have called for expanded programs of physical education. 
Here again it is not too clear what directions the program should take, 
although practically everybody admits the importance of the objective. 
This becomes therefore one of the most important areas to be studied 
in curriculum-planning programs today. 

3. Failure to meet needs of certain types of students. During the 
post-World War II period, the U.S. Office of Education has put con- 
siderable emphasis on what is called “life adjustment education.” This 
emphasis is based on the statement that while the high school ade- 
quately serves the 20 percent of the student body preparing for college 
and the 20 percent who are engaged in specific job training, it neglects 
the 60 percent who are neither academically inclined nor fitted for 
technical vocational education. 

The term “life adjustment education” is used to symbolize the edu- 
Cation for practical, everyday living which the leaders of this move- 
ment feel should characterize education for these 60 percent. This does 


Mot mean, however, that “life adjustment” will be neglected for the 
Nor does it mean that the 


College preparatory or vocational students. a 
ho lack the mental ability 


-Percent group is made up of students w 
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to do college preparatory work. The 60 percent is simply the group of 
students whose needs are not being adequately met by the school as it 
now exists. 

Advocates of life-adjustment education emphasize that they are not 
proposing a specific pattern, but rather that they are urging local 
schools to study this problem and develop their own approaches to it. 
Materials from the United States Office of Education point up particu- 
larly the need for doing more with such objectives as health, citizen- 
ship, family living, and personality development. In one sense, there- 
fore, life-adjustment education consists of a renewed emphasis on the 
point of view symbolized in the “seven cardinal principles” stated 
in 1918. 

4. Failure to provide “practical” education. This criticism decries 
what some call the “theoretical,” “abstract,” or “academic” character 
of education. It is expressed in the following quotation from a lettet 
purportedly written by a high-school graduate to his principal. 


The spring of 1934 found us on relief. I spent my time looking for a 
job, but did not know how to do anything required by those who had jobs 
to offer. There was no demand for factoring or geometrical demonstri- 
tions; for translations of Caesar or Cicero, or for my knowledge of Gold- 
smith, Shelley, Keats, or Browning. My history did not function. . ++ 

I wish I had been taught more about family relationships, child cate, 
getting along with people, paying off a small mortgage, household me 
chanics, politics, local government, the chemistry of food, carpentry, how 
to budget and live within the budget, the value of insurance, how to figure 
interest when borrowing money and paying it back in installments, how 
to detect shoddy goods, how to distinguish a political demagogue from 
a statesman, how to grow a garden, how to paint a house, how to get ^ 
job, how to be vigorous and healthy, how to be interesting to others, how 
to be thrifty, how to resist high-pressure salesmanship, how to buy Ce 
nomically and intelligently, and the danger of buying on the installment 
plan. 


People who resist this type of criticism point out that the average 2 
dividual learns these practical things as he goes along through life a 


° Taken from R. K. Bent and H. inci gi 
tion, McGraw-Hill, 1941, pp. ee Kronenberg, Principles of Secondary P 
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does not need to study them in school. Others point out that the aware- 
ness of these practical needs develops in adulthood and that to impose 
the study of these matters on children and youth is not necessarily 
meeting their needs at the time they are in school. It should also be 
pointed out that many of these items are included in the content of 
many school subjects and that the program is not nearly so “academic” 
as it appears on the surface. 

5. Failure to educate for “living in a changing world.” The attack 
here is that the school is a static, crystallized institution, unresponsive to 
the changes going on in modern society. Many people would like to see 
the school program changing more rapidly, but it is not always clear 
what the educational implications of a “changing world” might be. 

Perhaps the school needs to be more responsive to particular world 
events or conditions. It is from this standpoint, for example, that many 
schools have tried to incorporate into their programs the study of the 
nature and significance of atomic energy. From a slightly different 
standpoint, the job of the school might become that of developing in 
young people those personal and intellectual qualities needed for suc- 
cessful living in a period of rapid change and for the orderly guiding 
and directing of such change. In this case, the attack might be made 
hot so much on the content of the classroom instruction, but on teach- 
ing and learning procedures. 

6. Failure to educate for democratic living. According to the analy- 
sis developed in Chapters IV, V, and VI of this book, the major pur- 
pose of schools in our society is to educate for democratic living. Yet 
On this point, according to some people, American schools have pro- 
nounced shortcomings. Here again the specifics may not be too clear. 
For one thing, social-studies courses might include more direct study of 
the nature and meaning of democracy. But it should be pointed out 
that classroom procedures also have a lot to do with democratic edu- 
Cation, These will be discussed in the next section of this chapter, deal- 
ng with changes in classroom instruction. ; 

7. Neglect of community needs and problems. According to this 
point of view, the school should try to improve the quality of commu- 
ny living through direct action on community needs and problems. 
Since each community has its own unique pattern of needs and prob- 
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lems, the curriculum should contain some unique features for each 
community, as well as those features which are common to all schools. 
Yet, this criticism runs, schools from Maine to California, serving 
thousands of diverse communities, are far too much alike. They direct 
the energies of students far too much to the materials common to all 
schools and overlook important community needs in such problem 
areas as health, housing, family living, and use of leisure time. This 
criticism may be met by greater use in schools of community-service ot 
community-action projects as part of the curriculum. 


CHANGES AND EXPERIMENTATION IN THE SUBJECT PATTERN OF 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


There have been many experiments with the pattern of classroom 
instruction. In general, these changes have consisted of attempts to 
move away from the single-period, separate-subject organization of the 
school day to larger patterns of instruction, with longer time blocks 
and wider scope. 

Two kinds of attacks have been made on the single-period, separate 
subject organization: one has taken the direction of combining sub- 
jects and has resulted in attempts at “correlation” and “fusion”; the 
other, known variously as “core” or “common learnings,” has taken 
the direction of setting up classes designed to meet directly the com 
mon needs of youth. 

1. Changes involving subject combinations, This movement grew 
out of a feeling that the subject organization, on the elementary, Se 
ondary, and college levels, provided too narrow and segmented a pat 
tern of learning experience. It was felt that the problems of society 
and the needs of individuals have become too complex to be handled 
within the confining boundaries of subject patterns which have been 
slowly evolving for centuries. The individual, it was felt, could not 
cope successfully with the difficulties of “integrating” all these separate 
segments for human knowledge unless his learning experience was 
organized around larger patterns. 

One type of experimentation had consisted of “correlation,” in which 
teachers in departmentalized schools coperate to bring their subject 
more closely together, but without losing the identity of the separat? 
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subjects. For example, a teacher of United States history might work 
with a teacher of American literature on a joint unit on the westward 
movement. The students would still meet as English classes and history 
classes, but the work would be directed to some common objectives. 
From time to time the English period and the history period might be 
run together for certain common discussions and activities. These cor- 
relation projects are aimed then not at breaking down the walls be- 
tween subjects, but at establishing some communication lines between 
them. 

Other experiments have been aimed at breaking down or dissolving 
the subject walls entirely and bringing into existence new courses com- 
bining elements from two or more subjects. In this type of approach, 
known as “fusion” or “broad fields,” the separate subjects are supposed 
to lose their identity, much as do the elements in a chemical com- 
pound. Most generally these attempts have taken place in the fields of 
English and social studies, and the resulting combinations are often 
known as “social living,” usually taught as a double-period combina- 
tion, 

Attempts at fusion do not necessarily lead to double-period arrange- 
ments. For example, high-school biology today is a “fused” course 
made up of botany and zodlogy and usually offered on a single-period 
basis, Likewise, problems of democracy is a fusion of economics, soci- 
ology, and government. Some of these subjects have been in the pro- 
gram for so long that people now think of them as “separate” subjects 
tather than as “fused” courses. 

On the elementary level, many of the divisi 
school day represent the outgrowth of fusion experiments. For exam- 
ple, many schools now have “social studies” in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, instead of separate history and geography. The time block 
in the school day designated as “English” represents a combination of 
spelling, grammar, composition, literature, and handwriting. 

It is difficult theoretically to draw a precise line between “separate 
Subjects” and “fused courses.” There are many possibilities of combin- 
1g so-called fused courses into broader patterns of fused courses, just 
*S separate subjects may be taken apart and broken down into more 
Specialized elements. 


ons now found in the 
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2. Changes involving “core” or “common learnings.” Suppose that 
a group of students is brought together with a teacher not for the pur- 
pose of studying and learning any of the subjects, either separate, cor- 
related, or fused, but rather to work directly on their common needs 
and problems, whatever those might be. This type of class is known as 
a “core class” or a “common learnings” class.” The students may work 
on yocational exploration, on personality development, on family- 
living problems, on world affairs, or on anything which they and their 
teacher plan together to meet their common needs. 

In a high-school program of studies, students would be enrolled in 
a cote class, usually on a double-period basis, and would then take 
electives offered as separate subjects. In an undepartmentalized elemen- 
tary school, the core experience would consist of a central unit, occupy- 
ing an important portion of the school day, with other time designated 
for needed drill work in arithmetic and other skills. 

Experimentation with core classes is aimed at meeting a number of 
the criticisms made of today’s program of studies. For one thing, it i$ 
supposed to eliminate some of the duplication which results in an 
overcrowded program. In the past the tendency has been to create t 
new course for every new need; with a core class, the new need may be 
incorporated into the core program. Also, a core class is supposed to 
give opportunity for dealing with the neglected areas discussed previ- 
ously in this chapter. 

Because of its flexibility, the core class is also supposed to make it 
possible to meet the needs of the “60 percent” with life-adjustment 
education experiences. In fact, life-adjustment needs might be identical 
with the so-called general, common needs of all youth. Since a core 
class is not committed to the mastery of any given field of content, tt 
should also be theoretically more readily responsive to social change 
and thereby provide a better learning experience for living in a chang 
ing world. 

The core approach is widely discussed, but not so widely practiced. 
en of the experimentation with core classes was started during the 

Eight-Year Study,” a project under which thirty selected high schools 


hi $ e ” 5 . ” 
PARE fused” course is known as a “core” also, but the trend in 
um discussion is to give the term “core” the meaning stated above. 
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were permitted to send their graduates to colleges without meeting the 
specific patterns of college entrance requirements. 

Not all the schools in the Eight-Year Study experimented with core 
classes, but among those which did were certain high schools in Den- 
ver, Colorado; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Des Moines, Iowa; Los Angeles, 
California; as well as the university high schools at the University of 
California and Ohio State University. Outside the Eight-Year Study, 
one of the most interesting and sustained core experiments has been 
continued in one of the units of the Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. But more has been done with the core idea 
on the elementary level, especially in undepartmentalized elementary 
schools where the practice of organizing work around a core unit has 
been fairly widely accepted. 

In general, however, the tendency has been to avoid correlation, 
fusion, and core experimentation, especially in the high school. There 
are several reasons for this. One is that these experiments involve termi- 
nology which confuses and upsets many teachers and members of the 
lay public. Another is the fear on the part of many parents that their 
children will suffer educationally from taking part in experiments. 
They are afraid partly that their children will not learn the funda- 
mental skills and partly that these courses might not be acceptable for 
college entrance. Therefore, many administrators and curriculum di- 
tectors hesitate to move directly along these experimental lines. 

But this does not mean that most schools are neglecting curricular 
Experimentation. On the contrary, this is a period of widespread cur- 
ticular study and attempts to make improvements. Much of this type of 
improvement, however, consists of providing for specific needs within 
the existing subject organization and also, as will be pointed out in 
Chapter VIII, by making more use of other means in the curriculum, 
Such as student activities, work experience, and community-service 
projects, 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY-CENTERED CONTENT AND ACTIVI- 
TIES 


sroom instruction 


The effort to work out improved patterns of clas 
-centered content 


has been accompanied by an emphasis on community 
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and activities in the curriculum. This emphasis is designed to meet the 
criticism that schools neglect the needs and problems of their own 
communities. 

One comprehensive effort to develop community-centered content 
materials has been that of the Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics. 
Beginning in 1939, this organization has worked through the universi- 
ties of Kentucky, Vermont, and Florida to help schools in those states 
provide materials aimed at improving living in their local communi- 
ties. In Kentucky, the experiment centered on food; in Florida, on 
housing; and in Vermont, on clothing. 

The project in Kentucky illustrates the general nature of the experi- 
ment. Materials dealing with the improvement of food and diet were 
designed for introduction into the regular program of elementary- 
school and junior high-school instruction. They were developed as 
“readers” for use in teaching beginners how to read and in providing 
reading practice for older children, to supplement but not replace the 
regular reading textbooks. The readers were written by members of 
the Sloan staff in Kentucky, but the materials in them were based on 
the problems and needs of particular schools working in the experi- 
ment. The following quotation brings out the scope and variety of 
these community-centered materials. 


. . . The ‘Food From Our Land’ seties—consisting of eight readers for 
primary grades and a teachers’ manual—provides information about plan- 
ning, preparing, and sowing a garden, protecting the plants from garden 
enemies, and canning. The ‘Smith Family’ series—ten books for primaty 
grades and a teachers’ manual—traces the activity of the Smiths, the 
mother, and the four children, who are forced by economic necessity t0 
make a living from their farm. Together they make a new garden, com 
struct a fish pond with the aid of the county agent, make sorghum, con 
struct a beehive, bring a crippled child back to health with the aid of 
the county health department, and spend a day at the county fair where 
the baby wins first prize as the healthiest entry in the baby show. The 
‘Learn About Chickens’ series—four readers for intermediate grades, 3 
illustrated glossary, and a teachers’ guide—provides information about the 
care of chickens, canning chicken, and the storage of eggs. To fulfill de- 
mands for additional materials about chickens, the ‘You Can Raise Chick 
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ens Too’ series, consisting of three science readers for upper grades, was 
produced, A miscellaneous group provides six elementary and intermediate 
readers presenting information about goats, milk, farm life, strawberries, 
honey and molasses, and garden preparation. Also there are a book of 
Mother Goose Rhymes, a songbook of familiar tunes with new words, and 
a language workbook with a teachers’ guide. These materials have been 
written on the elementary level, with the greater number on the inter- 
mediate or primary level. . . . To meet the general needs of junior high 
school pupils, six stories describing the purposes, organization, and work 
of community agencies have been prepared. These books, written on an 
easy reading level, have been evaluated and revised for final publication 
in light of suggestions made by representatives of each agency described 
in the books and by teachers and pupils of schools cooperating with the 
Sloan project." 


The Sloan project, however, consisted not only of preparing reading 
materials, but in encouraging action projects growing out of and re- 
lated to such reading. Here are some examples. 


One of the experimental schools maintains a garden as a laboratory in 
which many learning experiences directly related to improved food prac- 
tices are developed. Here the children grow a variety of vegetables which 
are unfamiliar to the community as a whole. They learn to eat these vege- 
tables. In planting and cultivating the garden, they use tested methods of 
farming scientifically in their community. This means that in many in- 
stances they are using methods of farming new in the community. They 
have experience in canning and storing some of the produce. Whenever 
4 garden problem occurs—and anyone who has ever had a garden knows 
that problems in a garden do occur—they get out their ‘Food from Our 
land’ books and look for help. While producing and consuming the un- 
familiar vegetables, they discuss theit problems, report on needed informa- 
on, and tell interesting stories based on their experiences. They are 
stimulated. They take home the new ideas, In time a variety of vegetables 
appears in the gardens at home and the food practices in the families 
change perceptibly. Information and experience in applied economics at 
school begin to have their effect in the community. 

uring the first year of the experiment the children in this school 


etin of the Bureau of 


8 
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planted greens the community had never so much as heard of before: 
Kohlrabi, Chinese cabbage, spinach, and Bibb lettuce. They planted soy- 
beans, too—the first to be grown in the community. The next year, soy- 
beans and several kinds of greens were grown in home gardens by a sig- 
nificant percentage of the families represented in the school. This example 
of projecting the practices in the school into the life of the community is 
indeed a promising sign. In this community, in all likelihood, the food 
practices survey, when it is made again, will show many additional prac- 
tices aimed at improved diet.’ 


Projects such as that of the Sloan Foundation help teachers a great 
deal, but teachers do not need to wait for such projects to begin doing 
something about community-centered content and activities. Examples 
of such projects are given in the next section on changes in classroom 
teaching procedures. 


CHANGES IN CLASSROOM TEACHING PROCEDURES 


Learning experience depends upon the way of learning as well as 
on the content or topics studied. So attempts to improve the classroom 
instruction aspect of the curriculum have included modifications in 
teaching practices. These modifications have been influenced not only 
by consideration of the learning process, but also by analyses of social 
factors and social objectives. 

From the social standpoint, the major objective of American schools 
is to prepare children and youth for democratic living, not only by 
inculcating democratic precepts and principles, but also by providing 
environment for democratic living experience. From this standpoint, 
what are some of the implications of democracy for classroom teaching 
and learning procedures? 

1. Concern for individual differences. One of the points in demo 
cratic human relationships is that people, including children and 
youth in school, are important as individuals. This means first of all 
that teaching procedures must involve a concern for individual differ 
ences. Students in a given class will differ not only in mental ability 
but also in physical health, temperament, interests, and social matutty: 


9 Clara M. Olson and N ; p. Sloat 
Foundation, Inc., 1946, pp. E D. Fletcher, Learn and Live, Alfred 
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During the period 1920-1950 particularly, educational workers have 
ttied to develop methods of providing for and building upon these 
differences. As a result of refinement in testing procedures, it has been 
possible to identify rather accurately differences in mental ability and 
in educational background and to provide for these through various 
schemes of grouping students. 

Providing for and building upon individual differences also means 
using a variety of learning materials and a variety of learning activities, 
Ina democratic learning situation, teachers attempt to provide reading 
materials on varying levels of maturity and difficulty. They use ma- 
terials other than reading materials—such as still pictures, charts, film 
slides, motion pictures, and recordings.” In their classroom procedures, 
these teachers use activities which give many students opportunities to 
gain participation and status. Some students can make contributions 
through art work, others through serving as committee chairmen, 
others through oral reports, others through written reports, others 
through handwork. To provide varying activities for a large group of 
students is not easy, but it is one of the important aspects of teaching 
procedures from the standpoint of democratic objectives. 

2. Group planning and problem solving. Democtacy means not 
only respect for individuals, but also refers to the process by which 
individuals work together in groups. In a democratic society, people 
tty to use group reflective thinking as an approach to solving their 
problems, Democratic citizenship therefore calls for certain kinds of 
abilities—those of group planning, discussion, evaluating, and think- 
‘ng. These processes are not easy, and the ability to work in them must 
be leatned through practice. 
Q From the standpoint of social objectives, therefore, classroom teach- 
mu procedures should provide practice in planning, discussing, evalu- 
ating, and thinking, or problem solving. It is for this reason that 
student-teacher planning is widely advocated. Some teachers, however, 
*te Opposed to it, partly because they think of student-teacher planning 
S applying only to the selection of the topics to be studied. 

Actually there are many important decisions which have to be made 


dents, however, and are not 
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ding deficiencies. 


€ Considered solely as compensating devices for rea 
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in classroom social situations, and the selection of the unit of work is 
only one of these. In fact, the teacher may select the unit of work and 
still have other planning experiences. For example, there is the ques- 
tion of how the unit of work might be undertaken. Should it involve 
some visits in the community, some visits to the classroom by commu- 
nity people, some classroom dramatization? Then there is the question 
of which students will be responsible for which activities. If not all 
students do exactly the same thing, somebody has to decide who is 
going to do what. Then there is the “when” decision—or the making 
of the time schedule or calendar for the unit. Furthermore, student 
teacher planning can take place in committee work as well as in the 
total planning of the entire class. The important thing in student 
teacher planning is the experience gained by students in working 
through the process of arriving at group decisions. 

Of course, students-teacher planning involves much teacher prepa 
ration beforehand. This point needs to be emphasized, since people 
sometimes get the idea that student-teacher planning means just going 
into a class and asking the students what they want to do. To serve 8 
a guide in the planning process, a teacher needs to have thought 
through possible activities and materials which may be suggested un: 
der appropriate circumstances. The resource units mentioned earlier in 
this chapter are designed to help teachers with this process of prepat 
tory planning. 

Democratic planning involves discussion, and classroom teaching 
procedures today, especially in social studies and English, emphasize 
the skills of participating in various kinds of group-discussion situa 
tions, such as panels, round tables, and forums. These techniques a 
being increasingly used in community and civic groups, and the dis 
cussion skills which youth learn in school become part of their equip 
ment for adult citizenship responsibilities as well. In addition, students 
may use discussion skills in other aspects of school life, such as their 
clubs, student councils, and the like. 

3. Community-service activities. Citizens in a democratic social © 
der are willing and able to take on responsibilities in local communtiy 
affairs. The understandings, attitudes, and skills involved in this on 
munity responsibility can be developed in children and youth through 
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community-service projects and through use of community resources. 
These projects may of course grow out of any aspect of the school 
curriculum, but they are also appropriate activities growing out of 
classroom instruction. 

Community-service projects should be judged not only in relation 
to the specific contribution to the community, but also in relation to 
the contribution to the curriculum. Such projects may help students to: 


1, Identify themselves with the needs and concerns of their communities; 

2. Develop attitudes and habits of individual responsibility for community 
welfare; 

. Gain a sense of participation and belongingness through feeling that 
they have added something to their communities; 

4, Realize that all individuals owe something to their communities and 

that this may include service as well as the paying of taxes; 
5. Grow naturally into participation as adult citizens of their communities. 


we 


_ In many schools such projects have been carried for some time. Dur- 
ing the middle 1930's, Paul Hanna conducted a survey of such projects 
and turned up hundreds of them. He selected some of the most inter- 
esting ones for presentation in his book called Youth Serves the Com- 
munity. This book calls attention to what children and youth could do 
on projects aimed at community betterment in recreation, health, con- 
servation, housing, beautification, traffic safety, and the like. 

Many such projects take the form of surveys of various aspects of 
Community life. Students in social-studies classes at the high school of 
the Colorado State College of Education, for example, made surveys 
ct traffic, industry, housing, recreation, bicycle safety, property protec- 
ae and health in and around Greeley, Colorado. They used inter- 
VIEWS, questionnaires, and traffic counts in their bicycle survey. This 
Survey was aimed particularly at improving bicycle safety in the 
Greeley community. Similar bicycle surveys have been carried on in 
Winnetka, Illinois, and other communities. The students in a senior- 
Problems course at Sequoia Union High School, Redwood Ciy, Cali- 
fonia, made a check on housing needs in that community and did such 
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an accurate job that a recheck made by the United States Housing 
Authority revealed little difference from the student report. 

The development of community-centered contest need not be con- 
fined to social-studies classes. Students in science classes may survey 
community provisions for water supply, garbage disposal, sanitation, 
and soil conservation. Writing reports of community surveys may form 
part of the work of an English class. Mathematics students may pre- 
pare graphical presentations of community problems and arrange sta- 
tistical treatments of community tax rates, budgets, and other financial 
matters. 

4. Use of community resources. Even though students do not catty 
on community-service or community-action projects, they may us 
community resources in connection with other learning activities. Use 
of community resources should contribute to the following purposes: 


1. To help students relate school learning to their everyday living & 
petiences in the community. The factories, stores, newspapers, churches, 
and parks of a community are part of the concrete world of reality in 
which students live. To see these realities tied definitely into classroom 
learning helps children and youth gain feelings of concreteness and 
significance in their school work. 

2. To help develop community-mindedness, participation, and responsi- 
bility on the part of students in school. 

3. To provide avenues of insight into the nature of social problems and 
processes. As generally stated, large social problems such as “public 
health,” “housing,” “intergroup relations,” and the like may remain 
vague and abstract to students. But when students study health and 
recreational resources in their own communities, they are likely to gai 
clearer insights and understanding. 

4. To offer additional means of vocational orientation. Children and youth 
need to learn about mote job possibilities than those with which the 
come into contact through parents and friends. The study of local i 
dustries, businesses, and governmental agencies can open up possibil 
ities which students could use in thinking through their own vocation#! 
decisions. 

5. To help students develop an understanding of world relationships: t 
every community are to be found the products, ideas, and peoples from 
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many parts of the world. The contents of every grocery store testify to 
the significance of world interdependence. 

6, To provide vehicles for developing skills in planning, language use, 
numerical relationships, and working with people. 


Community resources include factories; federal, local, and state gov- 
ernment agencies; churches; radio stations; telephone companies; 
newspapers; airports, railroad stations, and bus lines; museums; parks; 
political party headquarters; labor unions; and service clubs. 

There are various ways of using community resources. One way is 
the large-group excursion. Or a class may send a committee to visit a 
local resource and bring back its observations for general use. Students 
may bring resource people to class for talks and interviews. In some 
cases students may take photographs of community activities for use in 
scrap books. Reading materials from community agencies may be col- 
lected for the classroom or school library. 

Local history projects offer an interesting setting for the use of com- 
munity resources, and such projects may often grow into community- 
service activities as well. The students in the high school at New Dig- 
gings, Wisconsin, for example, used community resources in studying 
the past of the community and eventually published an attractive 
booklet called New Diggings Is an Old Diggings. 

The attempt to improve classroom instruction through modifying 
the subject pattern, then, has been paralleled by this emphasis on 
changing teaching procedures. A good deal of progress has been made 
on teaching procedures, particularly in the elementary school. The 
tendency has been definitely to move away from a teacher-dominated 
classroom situation, with question-and-answer recitation as the sole 
activity, and with rigid, uniform expectations and requirements for all 
students, toward a democratic group planning situation with teacher 
leadership, characterized by a variety of activities and materials, with 
Much concern for individual differences. In terms of the social criteria 
developed in Chapters IV, V, and VI of this book, these changes are 
ae the desired direction. They give much pet PAPAE 

carry out its role of educating for democratic living. It 
hoped that children and youth coming through such classroom learn- 
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ing experiences will be able to take their part effectively in the plan- 
ning, discussing, and problem solving of democratic communities, 


SUMMARY 


The school carries out its social role through a variety of means 
designed to help students gain desirable learning experience. These 
means comprise the curriculum. The curriculum is not fixed and static, 
but is a living, growing, and changing body of practices. Curriculum 
change should be evaluated in terms of the social goals for the attain- 
ment of which the school exists. Curriculum planning is the proces 
by which curriculum change is guided and directed in our society. It is 
for our society a democratic process involving widespread participation 
of many individuals and groups. 

One important aspect of the curriculum is the program of classroom 
instruction, including both content and method. In our contemporary 
society there is considerable healthy discussion and analysis of the 
school’s program of classroom studies. Schools are attempting COD: 
stantly to make content more functional and to guide classroom teach- 
ing procedures increasingly in terms of democratic human relation- 
ships. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 
(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels or round 
tables, community studies) 

1. What difference does it make how the term “curriculum” is defined 

2. What arguments might be advanced for and against the idea thit 
state leadership should stimulate and guide local curriculum planning 
rather than prescribe curricula on a state-wide basis? What is yo 
appraisal of the relative merits of these arguments? 

3. Should all teachers take some part in curriculum planning? Why % 
why not? If so, what part should they take? 

4. In what ways may people who are not professional educators take oe 
in curriculum planning? To what extent do you think these activit 
are desirable or necessary? 

5. Should children and youth in school take part in curriculum planning? 
In what ways might this be done, if at all? 


6. 


x 


go 


so 


= 
= 
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What bases or criteria might be used to appraise proposed or con- 

templated changes in the curriculum? 

Why should curriculum planning be-a democratic process? What does 

this mean? 

How can a teacher go about studying the local community as a basis 

for his part in curriculum planning? 

How should teachers and other professional workers in education 

react to statements of alleged shortcomings in the curriculum? 

To what extent and in what ways, if any, does the “core” idea make 

a positive contribution to curricular thinking and practice? 

, Should democratic criteria be used as bases for appraising classroom 
teaching procedures? Why or why not? If such criteria are used, what 
examples might be given of teaching practices which are consistent 
with, neutral toward, or in conflict with democracy? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
See Bibliography at the end of Chapter VIII, pages 256-257. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Curriculum Beyond 


the Classroom 


The curriculum consists of all the means employed in the school to 
help students to learn. In the preceding chapter emphasis was placed 
upon the general process of curriculum planning and upon the pro- 
gram of classroom instruction. This chapter shifts the emphasis over to 
those curricular means which go beyond the classroom. Practices and 
policies in these other means must likewise be interpreted in relation to 
the social role of the school. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CURRICULUM BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 


A change of administration once took place in a large high school. 
The new superintendent and the new principal began to make changes 
in the curriculum. First they and the school board abolished a double: 
period combination English and social studies setup which had pte 
vailed in that school system for years. This was a change in the formal 
classroom instruction phase of the curriculum, Not much student-body 
protest was heard. 

Then the new administrators began to make changes in other aspects 
of the curriculum. The “activities period” in the daily schedule we 
abolished. Much more direct censorship of the school newspapef m 
student-body publications was introduced. The Student Welfare Board, 
an organization of students which had handled many problems of dis 
cipline, student-body morale, and the like, was suspended. These 
changes produced an explosive student-body reaction. The studen" 
body president resigned in protest and was reélected almost unt 
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mously at the next election even though his name did not appear on 
the ballot. There was much talk about calling a school strike. While 
the students remained relatively unresponsive to changes in the formal 
classroom instruction part of the curriculum, they were roused to action 
by changes in other curricular features. This incident does not mean 
that formal classroom instruction is less intrinsically important than 
these other parts of the curriculum. But it underlines the extent to 
which the students at this one school were much more deeply and 
personally affected by changes in the other curricular features. It 
points up the extent to which the nonclassroom features of the cur- 
ticulum are real and significant to the youth attending our schools 
today. 

A good school curriculum therefore is one that is good in all its 
features—including formal classroom instruction, guidance, student 
activities, school life and government, work experience, school-commu- 
nity relations, and special school services. For all of these together 
Constitute the means employed by the school to help children and 
youth develop behavior qualities needed for the achievement of social 
goals in a democracy. 


GUIDANCE 


Guidance is that part of the school program in which students are 
ptovided individualized, personalized help in making important life 
decisions with regard to their present needs and their plans for the 
future, The heart of guidance is the individual relationship between 
the student and some adult—whether that adult be called a teacher, a 
Counselor, or an administrator. Students, of course, may learn much 
from &toup instruction which will help them with their decisions and 
Problems, Sometimes such instruction is called “group guidance.” This 
group guidance, however, may perhaps more accurately be considered 
bi of the program of classroom studies. an 

Since guidance is aimed particularly at helping students with indi- 
Vidual decisions, we might raise the question of why this is important 
1n the social goals of the school. The importance arises out of the in- 
“capable connection between individual welfare on one hand and 


TO : 
8'0up morale and effectiveness on the other. 
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Democracy demands for its effective operation the participation of 
thousands of well-balanced, mature, mentally and emotionally healthy 
individuals. People become well-balanced and mentally healthy as 
they succeed in making adequate decisions and realizable life plans. In 
this way a good guidance program helps children and youth grow up 
into the kinds of adults who can relate their personal concerns to the 
needs and concerns of the group. Frustrated, defeated, unhappy, and 
indecisive individuals, on the other hand, provide the essential ingredi- 
ents for totalitarian revolution. 

Children and youth face decisions and make life plans in many 
areas of human living. One of the most important of these is the vo- 
cational area, but it is not the only one. Other important areas include 
health, recreation, family relationships, personal budgeting and finance, 
making friends, citizenship, and spiritual values. Every semester stu- 
dents must decide what courses they will take in the formalized class- 
room instruction part of the curriculum. These decisions become more 
important as students are given wider choices among many types of 
“electives.” 

To help youth make these decisions and plans demands much skill 
and training on the part of teachers. On a strictly informal basis, guid- 
ance has existed since the beginning of schools. Teachers have always 
talked things over with and have tried to help individual students. The 
need today, however, is for helping all teachers carry on this part of 
their jobs more effectively. For example, teachers need to understand 
the tools and techniques of studying individual students’ interests and 
aptitudes. Much harm has been done by teachers who have made snap 
judgments on these matters without using these tools, but much harm 
has also been done by teachers who have jumped to unwarranted and 
hasty conclusions on the basis of a few tests. 

Teachers also need understanding of general social conditions in 
American culture as a basis for understanding the needs and back 
grounds of their students. They need to point up this general under- 
standing in terms of the special social and economic conditions existing 
in their communities. They need as much accurate information 4 poe 
sible about local realities in such fields as health, housing, use of leisut 
time, employment, and the like. Although guidance is an individu 
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matter, it cannot be carried on as though the individual lived in a 
social vacuum. 

The possibilities of an effective guidance program in a school de- 
pend not only on the insight and training of the teachers, but also on 
the organization of the entire school program. There are various ways 
of providing for guidance. One way is to use full-time counselors— 
educational workers with intensive specialization in guidance tech- 
niques—whose primary function is that of carrying on the counseling 
of individual students. The weakness of this approach is that few school 
systems can employ enough full-time counselors to bring about a low 
counselor-pupil ratio. The result is that in schools where this system 
is carried on we may have as many as a thousand students per coun- 
selor. In addition, this system may tend to make general classroom 
teachers feel that they have little or no guidance responsibilities, since 
“experts” are doing the job. 

One variant of the foregoing pattern is to use a few members of the 
teaching staff as part-time teachers and part-time counselors. If these 
People, for example, do counseling on a half-time basis, the number 
of guidance workers in the system is doubled and each counselor has 
fewer advises. Of course the counselor has only half the time in which 
to work with his advisees. But this variation does provide a step in the 
direction of linking guidance more closely with classroom teaching. 

In other school systems, nearly every teacher has a “home room” or 
“advisory group” consisting of thirty or forty students for whom he is 
the Counselor. This work is carried along with a normal teaching as- 
‘ignment. If guidance specialists are employed, they are used more for 
in-service education of all the teachers than they are for direct counsel- 
Ng of students. A teacher may work with the same home room or 
advisory group for several years and thereby have a real opportunity 
Of getting to know the students. 

One further variant of the home-room system occurs when the 

Ome room is merged into the formal instruction program as a “core” 
or “common learnings” class. In fact, one of the chief values claimed 
®t the so-called core curriculum is that it provides for an effective link 

tween guidance and “instruction.” Of course in this case only the 
Sore teachers are identified officially as counselors, and a core teacher 
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with two double-period sections would have between sixty and eighty 
students. 

Regardless of how the official program is organized, all teachers will 
do some guidance work on an informal basis in connection with the 
teaching of their own classes. It is difficult to draw the line between 
guidance and nonguidance. Generalized statements which have some- 
times been made to the effect that only one-fourth or one-third of high- 
school students in our country receive guidance must be subjected to 
this qualification. ; 

The guidance movement has not been received in American edua- 
tion with universal enthusiasm. Some people regard guidance as un- 
warranted snooping and prying, others as paternalistic meddling. To 
these criticisms the reply may be made that good guidance consists of 
unobtrusive help. Never does the good counselor make a decision for 
or even urge a decision upon the person he is helping. There is also the 
feeling on the part of some that guidance is a “fad” or a mechanized 
substitute for good teaching. Some of these objections are indicated in 


the following statement made by a high-school principal in a magazine 
article: 


So efficient are the schools in respect to numbers that administrators 
themselves are alarmed at their own efficiency, and so they have devised @ 
process called guidance; routine interviews conducted by amateur psj- 
chologists (called counselors), who in twenty minutes delve into a pupils 
life to determine why he is failing or why he rebels against school au- 
thority. The heart-to-heart contagion, which is the essence and accompaf- 
ment of all good teaching, now assumes the status of an official consulte 
tion, and is, supposedly, the human oil dropped into the grinding ge 
of the diploma machine. 

Despite this fad called guidance, the sincere teacher cannot become 
“close” to his pupils unless, through his own zeal and generosity, he : 
prompted to do so in an extraschool way; there is no place made for it 
in his daily task. The moving of numbers has been so well worked ott 
after years of school administrative Practice that teachers could not exert 
this personal tutorial influence even if they were allotted time for it. Fot 
the pupil’s schedule is so much a part of the inflexible curriculum a 
the pupil and the teacher cannot find time to come together informally: 


1 George H. Henry, “What's W. i i 2” Ladies Home 
sae ae ipa rong With High Schools? 
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But even this statement, which purports to be critical of guidance, 
really constitutes a plea for better guidance in our schools today. In 
some quarters, guidance may operate as a fad or a cult; but the need for 
guidance itself is neither of these. The role of guidance in the school 
curriculum is rooted in the social function of education—that of 
strengthening and further developing our democratic way of life. 
Viewed in these terms, guidance becomes one of the most significant 
aspects of the entire school-and-society relationship. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


In most good schools, students find Opportunities to take part in a 
varied program of activities, including journalism, dramatics, school 
clubs, band and orchestra, and intramural and interscholastic athletics. 
Once these activities were spoken of as “extracurricular.” Then many 
teachers and administrators became afraid that this term implied a 
Separation of these activities from the curriculum as a whole and 
adopted the term “cocurricular” activities, They are often referred to 
simply as “student activities.” 


WHY STUDENT ACTIVITIES? 


Like any other aspect of the curriculum, student activities should be 
judged in terms of their purposes. Here are some purposes you might 
like to consider, Perhaps you might suggest some additional ones. 

1. To supplement the citizenship-education possibilities of the class- 
toom program. Pupil-teacher planning in the classroom provides one 
means of practicing democratic group planning. But there are difficul- 
"es involved in classroom pupil-teacher planning, and some teachers 
May not go as far with it as they might like. It is possible to supplement 
classroom pupil-teacher planning with group planning experiences in 
student activities, For example, students organizing a photography 
club may have a most valuable group planning experience. Students 
Who Put out the school paper get a most rigorous and disciplined 
“Xperience in planning and organizing. Similar possibilities exist in 
almost any type of good student activity. i 

2. To provide another avenue of “social democracy” cutting across 
(Octal barriers, Many American schools are a cross section of the Amer- 
Kan People, including students from various social classes, nationality 
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groups, racial groups, religious groups, and the like. In their outside 
social life, students tend to stay within their own groups. This is per- 
fectly legitimate, since nobody should be under dictation concerning 
the choice of his personal friends. But the activities program of the 
school provides a means of cutting across some of these barriers. Stu- 
dents of different races and religions learn to work together by co- 
operating on athletic teams, school newspaper staffs, hobby clubs, or in 
music groups. The more informal atmosphere of the activities pro- 
gram usually provides a better opportunity for learning to work to- 
gether than is ordinarily possible in the classroom instruction part of 
the curriculum, 

3. To help every student find some opportunity for status and rec- 
ognition. All people need opportunities to achieve status, if only ina 
limited group. This achievement of status or recognition can become 
an important factor in the individual's mental health. 

Too often in our schools in the past, status opportunities were lim- 
ited to students who were star athletes, or top honor-roll students, of 
those with sufficient personal attractiveness to gain “social popularity” 
through making many friends. But a good student activities program 
in the school provides many additional channels for status and recog 
nition. A boy who is good at wood carving may find status in the 
handicrafts hobby club. Another may gain acceptance because of his 
skill in model railroading. True, these status opportunities do not put 
the individual student in the limelight as much as playing 09 the 
football team, but they give the student a chance to achieve recognition 
in some group and particularly with the people whose opinion he 
values. 

The school therefore encourages the organizing of many typ of 
student activities so that there will be opportunities for everyone One 
investigator’ found nearly three hundred different activities organize 
in a group of high schools, which indicates the possibilities of flexibility 
and variety in the program. 

4 To open up further possibilities of vocational exploration. Sw- 
dent activities may greatly aid in the process of vocational guidant, 


? Cited by Harl R. Douglass, Organization and Administration of the Secondet 
School, Ginn and Company, 1945, pp. 219-221. 
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for there are career possibilities in many types of school clubs and 
groups. This does not mean that everybody who takes part in a school 
play will become an actor or that all school newspaper editors will 
become professional journalists. But some students may find in these 
activities the clues to their real vocational interests. Since the well- 
being of a society depends upon having people well-adjusted and 
happy in their jobs, student activities may make here a most important 
social contribution. 

5. To aid in the enjoyment of living. The contributions of student 
activities to the “worthy use of leisure time” are probably the most 
obvious of all. For while the student who takes part in the school play 
may not become a professional actor, he will probably get lifelong 
enjoyment out of attending plays, reading plays, or perhaps acting in 
community drama groups. Here again is a most important social con- 
tribution, for the individual who develops mature personality is one 
who can participate most effectively in the concerns of the democratic 
group. And the enjoyment of living through rich and varied interests 
provides one of the most important means for developing a mature and 


well-balanced personality. 


QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN CARRYING OUT A STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
PROGRAM 


Student activities in a school program raise many questions. Here 
are some which often come up. As you discuss these questions poe may. 
Want to modify or add to the listing of basic values which the activities 
program should help achieve. h 

1. Should there be “eligibility requirements” for taking part a stu- 
dent activities? In many schools, students must make a minimum 
grade-point average in order to be eligible for student activity partici- 
pation. From this standpoint, student activities become a kind of favor 
Stanted only to students who earn it through satisfactory classroom 
Work, Depriving a student of this favor becomes either a form of 
Punishment or a means of helping a student save time for his class- 
toom studies. Whether or not you agree with this point of view de- 
Pends on your interpretation of the purposes of student activities in the 
CUrticulum, 
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2. Should the amount of individual participation be regulated? 
Some students may take on too many activities; others may stay out of 
them entirely. One way to meet this situation is through a set of regu- 
lations. The faculty may decide that no student should take part in 
more than three activities. It may also decide that each student must 
take part in at least one activity each semester, or that every student 
must have so many “activity points” for graduation. 

Handling the matter on the basis of general regulations violates the 
principle of adjusting the school program to the individual. For some 
students five activities may be too much, for others three, and for others 
one, And there may be exceptional cases in which for the time being 
a student might be better off by not participating at all. These are 
decisions which have to be made by each student with the help of his 
parents and teachers, It is here particularly that the school guidance 
program should function effectively. 

3. When should activities take place? Student activities are usually 
scheduled for the after-school hours. This procedure caused difficulties 
in rural schools where buses were scheduled to leave immediately at 
the end of class sessions. In cases where the bus trips are relatively 
short, the buses can return to make extra trips later in the afternoon. 
But even in city schools, the after-school scheduling of activities tends 
to cut out students who are employed. To meet this situation some 
schools now schedule an “activities period” in the school day. This 
system provides at least a mechanical method of identifying the activi- 
ties more directly with the rest of the curriculum, and it does make it 
possible for every student to participate during regular school time. It 
may be open to the objection that it takes school time away from fot- 
malized classroom instruction. Whether you agree with this objection 
depends on your idea of the importance of student activities in the 
curriculum. 

4. What part should teachers bave in the student activities p" 
gram? If student activities are tegarded as valid educational expeti 
ence, the participation of teachers in such activities is just as important 
kil img ue a curriculum. This participation brings r 

: acher's total load. Some school systems regat. 
teacher’s load as consisting of five classes, plus study-hall supervision 
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or participation in some student activity. In other cases, participation 
in an activity may count the same in the total load as teaching one 
dass. Whether or not this amount of recognition is adequate is a point 
that can be debated. The answer depends in part on the nature of 
teacher participation. In some cases a teacher may just “sit in” on the 
meetings of a group from the standpoint of routine supervision or 
sponsorship, but in other cases the teacher may have to spend much 
time and energy in planning and working with students. Whether or 
not the activity involves many hours outside school time has something 
to do with the matter too. A large-scale activities program will make it 
necessary to add more teachers. The public will be willing to pay the 
increased costs only to the extent that it feels student activities to be a 
worth-while and important part of the curriculum. 

5. What are some of the undesirable possibilities in student activi- 
ties? One is that of encouraging exhibitionism, prize seeking, cham- 
pionship fever, and excessive competition. These aspects are usually 
thought of in connection with interscholastic athletics, but they may 
occur also in other forms of student activities. While it is important 
for students to gain recognition and status through activities, an over- 
emphasis on this value may lead to “star-ism” and the overstimulation 
of young people to attain “success.” 

One way to counteract these possible dangers is to emphasize the 
codperative and teamwork aspects of activities. A good football coach, 
for example, tries to help each player learn his individual responsi- 
bilities to the entire squad. The players work together for group ob- 
Jectives, and each player in that case gains status and recognition 
through his team contribution rather than through secking stardom. 
Young people can learn to see that the unspectacular work of the 
gards and tackles in football is just as important as the more dramatic 
muns of the halfbacks. The same emphasis on teamwork can be made in 
other activities, such as getting out the school paper, working together 
on the play, and the like. ; 

en there is always the danger that activities may lead to excessive 
tid for individual students. A student group in photography might 
gin to emphasize the desirability of owning expensive equipment. 

'S may lead students from lower-income groups to try to keep up 
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with the expenditures of those from higher-income groups. One of 
the most important responsibilities of the faculty participant is to help 
students see the implications of this cost factor and to work with them 
to keep it down. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


Student-body life in general is an important laboratory for citizen- 
ship education and a most significant part of the curriculum. Here it is 
that students can further learn the skills of group planning and dis- 
cussion and here is where they will inevitably form much of their even- 
tual attitude toward democratic and authoritarian patterns of group 
relationships. 

Like all forms of group life, student-body life in a school involves 
the setting up and carrying out of policies. It involves a certain neces- 
sary amount of regulating the conduct of individuals for the good of 
the group. Students themselves can initiate and carry out many of these 
policies and can regulate their own affairs through some machinery of 
“student government.” But the student-body social group does not exist 
in a vacuum. The schools “belong to” all the people, not to the teach- 
ers or the students only. 

Ultimate control of the affairs in a school goes back to the citizens 
of the community, acting through their representatives, the board of 
education. The board of education employs school administrators and 
teachers to carry out its policies. It would be undemocratic therefore 
for the student-body organization to “run” the school, even with e 
gard to purely student-body matters. For example, a student-boly 
council might vote such an excessive charge for “student-body cards 
that it would work a real hardship on some students. Or a student 
council might vote to exclude students of certain racial groups from 
participating in student activities. 

Any kind of student-body government therefore will need t0 work 
closely with the administration and the faculty as responsible agents 
of the people. When students ask, as they occasionally do, for complete 
and unlimited powers over their own affairs through a student gover: 
ment, they are asking for a policy in conflict with the democratic theory 
on which our schools are set up and conducted. 
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It is much more realistic and also much better democratic education 
for students to understand the nature of this relationship and the limi- 
tations it imposes on their group actions than for them to be indulged 
in the fiction that their majority votes can “settle” every question that 
comes up. But the important thing is the way in which these relation- 
ships are defined, accepted, and carried out. Of course the administrator 
can always veto a student-body action. Simply to depend upon this 
veto power does not seem to be the answer. The awareness of this 
veto power may make students cynical about the process, and the exer- 
cise of it may set up false conflict situations or “either-or” issues. 

What is needed is the more informal process of arriving at consen- 
sus on important matters. Group discussion, group planning, and group 
problem-solving techniques should bring out all the factors that have 
a bearing on the issue. Student-council meetings should be attended in 
many cases by representative faculty members and by the principal, 
not to supervise the proceedings, but to take part in them, to present 
points of view which might not be considered otherwise, to offer in- 
formation that might otherwise not be taken into account. 

Decisions arrived at in this atmosphere are much more likely to 
have the coöperation and support of the entire group. This process 
demands something from all concerned. Students should recognize the 
tesponsibilities of faculty members as agents for the whole people. Ad- 
Ministrators and faculty members should try to help students learn the 
democratic process rather than succumb to the temptation of “laying 
down the law” at critical points. They might take more of the impor- 
tant decisions of school policy to the student body than is usually the 
case, 


DISCIPLINARY AND CONTROL PROCEDURES 

Children and youth in school should grow in the exercising of self- 
discipline through democratic participation in the handling of their 
Own affairs, Unfortunately, not all children make satisfactory progress 
in this direction, and for the welfare of the group some kinds of ex- 
ternal controls may be necessary. These external controls and the man- 
ner in which they are developed and administered likewise become a 
Patt of every child’s curriculum in social education. 
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The conventional divisions of legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions provide a framework for discussing regulations for student- 
body life. There are rules and prohibitions—and they should be as few 
as necessaty—somebody must make the rules, somebody much enforce 
them, and somebody must act to interpret or apply the rules in individ- 
ual instances. Which of these functions are appropriate or education- 
ally desirable for the children and youth who make up the schools 
student body? Schools which have rather complete student-body or- 
ganization usually have a student council serving as a legislative 
branch, student monitors who exercise a police or executive function, 
and student courts which try to punish offenders. 

Many teachers think that it is good democracy and good education 
for students to participate in the making of rules and policies. There 
probably is not the same degree of consensus on student monitors and 
student courts. Questions about student courts may be raised from the 
standpoint of guidance. Some feel that the major problem with an 
offender is not to inflict retribution, but to find some solution to his 
behavior difficulty. Our goal, according to mental-health specialists, 
should be to treat causes and not symptoms. This attempt calls for a 
knowledge of human relations, psychology, mental health, and social 
adjustment which we hope is the equipment of the trained guidance 
worker, but do not usually expect to find in children and youth who 
are themselves engaged in the process of growing up. 

Others may argue that through participation in student courts, chil- 
dren and youth willbe motivated to learn some of the most important 
things needed in human relationships. They hold that young people 
can make good judgments just as well as adults can and that it is mote 
democratic for youthful offenders to be tried by their peers. Of course 
they would grant that offenders who exhibit symptoms of deep-seated 
maladjustment should be studied and helped by adult specialists- 


MANAGERIAL-TYPE ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Of course not all administrative activity is concerned with the @™ 
forcement of rules, There are probably many managerial-type funt 
tions in a school which students might exercise and in so doing gan 
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further education in the democratic process. One author in the field of 
administration suggests the following possibilities. 


. Assemblies: providing programs, presiding, seating arrangement. 

. Study halls: attending to bookkeeping incident to pupils’ leaving and 
entering, attendance, etc. 

. Libraries: bulletin boards, charging books, working out policies and 
plans for managing. 

4, Social functions: plans and details of arranging and managing. 

5. Lockers: assigning, keys, etc. 

6. Lost-and-found service: managing bureau, bulletins, etc. 

7 

8. 


a 


Y 


. Book exchange: plant and details of operating, funds, etc. 
. Tardiness: recording tardiness and administering excuses and admis- 
sions. 
9. Fire and safety: developing plans, managing drills, etc. 
10. Employment service: planning and operating bureau. 
1l. Supervision of elections: determining procedures and means of supet- 
Vision. 
12. Grounds and games: planning policies and regulations. 
13. Student clubs and organizations: initiating, governing, managing.’ 


In carrying on such activities, students will have many opportunities 
© practice democratic group discussion and planning. They will learn 
how to share, accept, and delegate responsibility. Many will find in 
these activities opportunity for gaining a sense of participation and 
belongin gness. So, although many of the foregoing activities Jook like 
foutine busywork on the surface, they may constitute a significant as- 
Pect of the curriculum experience for many children and youth in 
school, 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


_ There have always been children and youth who had to work part- 
tme for financial reasons while going to school, But some educators 
have begun to wonder whether such part-time work, if directed by the 
school, might not be a good learning experience as well as a means of 
making money. They are thinking of such school-directed work experi- 
nce as part of the curriculum. 

* Ibid., p. 288, 
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At first this work experience was thought of as having value prima- 
rily in vocational education, and the first work-experience projects were 
carried on in connection with vocational agriculture and vocational 
home economics. Of course a vocational agriculture student did not 
go out and work for wages as his project. But he did carry on a piece 
of work such as raising a pig or a cow for market, or taking care of a 
plot of ground. If he did his work successfully and could sell the pig 
for a good profit, he made money. Otherwise he would not make 
money and might even lose some. 

Today much of the work-experience learning is also carried on in 
connection with commercial education, particularly that phase known 
as distributive education. Students who take retail selling may work in 
stores on projects and activities closely related to their course work. In 
this way they gain valuable additional learning experience aimed at the 
specific objective of learning retail selling. 

During World War II, the labor of children and youth was badly 
needed in some parts of the country to help with the war effort, espe 
cially in agriculture and industry. In some school systems, groups of 
children went out in groups with their teachers or advisers for several 
weeks at a time to harvest a certain crop. Then they would return © 
school for full-time school work until another crop needed to be har- 
vested. This practice changed the older conception of work experience 
as something that occurred part-time along with part-time attendance 
in school. Another variation was provided in that this work experience 
was not necessarily thought of as vocational but rather as general edu 
cation, contributing to the students’ general work habits and attitudes, 
ability to work with people, and the like. 

Much of the recent emphasis on work experience deals with this 
general education aspect. From this standpoint it might be a good idea 
for some students to work whether they need the money or not, simp 
as part of their education—or as part of their vocational guidance. 
Students who are uncertain about vocational choice might want t° uy 
out a number of different occupations on a part-time or remporaly 
basis while they are going to school. 

Perhaps in many cases the matter of getting paid for such 
might not be important; in others it might have symbolic valu 


work 
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the. student even though he is financially independent. This may be 
especially true with high-school students. We know, for example, that 
one of the aspirations of many adolescents is to be recognized as pos- 
sessing adult social and economic status. 

One symbol of adult status in our culture is having a job that pays 
money. With part-time work experience, some students might be will- 
ing to stay in school, where they might otherwise quit and go to work 
on a full-time basis to gain adult recognition. Work experience then 
might make a contribution to the mental health of individual students 
and through this, a contribution to the well-being of our democratic 
society. 

The social and economic implications of widespread work experi- 
ence for children and youth should be realistically faced. In good times 
there are plenty of such job opportunities; in bad times there are not 
enough job opportunities for people who must earn their own living 
and support their families. So the eventual incorporation of work ex- 
perience into the curriculum on a widespread basis depends upon our 
effectiveness as a people in dealing with the problems of economic and 
employment cycles. 

One way to meet this problem might be to develop more money- 
earning possibilities in the school itself. This possibility is already sug- 
gested to us by the home projects in vocational agriculture. If such 
practices could be expanded, for example, a group of students might 
farm a piece of land together. Or a group of students might use part 
of a school forest to raise a crop of Christmas trees each year. Another 
group of students might get together and run a codperative school- 
Supply store. These types of projects would have additional value in 
that they would contribute to the skills and attitudes of planning and 
Working together, 

The future directions of work experience in the : 
But it is important that all teachers, regardless of the subject they 
teach, consider carefully the possibilities of work experience as a cur- 
"cular experience with general education values. Teachers, adminis- 
ttators, and employers will need to make careful plans with children 
and youth if such general education values are to be achieved. Work 
Xperience of course brings up many specific and detailed administra- 


schools are not clear. 
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tive perplexities, such as how much credit to give for it toward gradu- 
ation. If general agreement can be reached on the social objectives of 
work experience, solutions to these practical questions can be found. 
If such agreement cannot be reached it would seem unwise to go 
ahead with an extensive work-experience program since in that case it 
might degenerate into mere busywork or routine activity. 


COMMUNITY-SERVICE PROJECTS 


Some community-service projects grow out of the work of a single 
classroom, as you have read in Chapter VII. Others are all-school proj- 
ects, involving the work of a number of classrooms. Here, for example, 
are some of the projects developed during World War II by the stu 
dents of the Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, California. 


1. A group of senior students planned a scrap steel drive in cooperation 
with civilian defense officials and teachers. Then the whole school 
participated in the drive. 

2. The Redwood City Vital War Transportation Committee needed help 
in gaining community support for the pooling of rides. A speakers 
bureau, composed of public speaking, United States History, and Senior 
Problems students, was organized under the direction of the speech 
teacher for the purpose of providing speakers to business, fraternal, and 
social groups with a brief direct appeal to them to pool their transporta- 
tion. Over fifty community organizations were reached. 

3. Posters were prepared for many community campaigns. 

4. The school participated in stamp and bond sales and in the USO. and 

Red Cross drives. 

. Volunteers were provided to work on nearby farms. 

6. The basic course social-studies classes served as working units of the 
Junior Red Cross,* 


A 


Through such activities, the work of a school may become increas 
ingly identified with the problems and needs of the community. A good 
example of such a school-community relationship is that found at Pu 
laski, Wisconsin. In the period immediately following the end 0 
World War II, the adult citizens of this community, aided to @ great 
extent by the local high-school students, studied their economic pros 
Scott, 


*James Quillen and Lavone Hanna, Educati : E, 
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pects and decided to develop job opportunities by building a commu- 
nity-owned shoe factory. This factory, built and maintained by Pulaski 
Cooperative Industries and operated by private businessmen, has of- 
fered jobs to many people in the Pulaski community. The school- 
community relationship at Pulaski has been extended to the study of 
other community needs and problems as well. In Pulaski the school 
newspaper, written and edited by students, has become the community 
newspaper and serves as, an important medium of communication in 
this school-community relationship. 

All-school activities may be carried on also in elementary schools, 
as, for example, this one at Bellevue School, Clayton, Missouri. 


A very important pupil-parent activity which brought about a better 
understanding of the school, as well as the promotion of acquaintanceship 
on the part of the parents and teachers, was the collection of scrap paper 
during the war years. Parents, pupils, and teachers worked together on 
this activity. Collections were made on the average of once each month. 
Trucks, trailers, cars, and paper carts were used in bringing in more than 
600,000 pounds of wastepaper. The proceeds were divided between the 
individual classroom funds and the parent-teacher association. 

Pupils kept records of their own totals as well as room totals. If clerks 
or teachers failed to record properly, pupils called the matter to their 
attention. Addition, subtraction, and multiplication took on real meaning 
for the pupils. They learned valuable lessons in group cooperation, as they 
soon learned that when everyone did his part the totals were always 
greater. They learned to understand that the only way the public could 
Continue to have newspapers, books, and magazines was thru the salvaging 
of Wastepaper. They learned how wasteful Americans have been with their 
natural resources, They learned a great deal about getting along with 
People in their canvassing from door to door. They discovered that cour- 
tesy and a belief in what they were doing was important if the call was 
to be successful.’ 


OTHER SCHOOL FEATURES AS PART OF THE CURRICULUM 


student government, work 


The guidance program, student activities, a 
e 


xperience, and community-service projects do not include al 
Curricular possibilities of the modern school. 
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For example, many schools provide the services of school physicians, 
nurses, and dentists. These professional workers conduct physical 
examinations and sometimes administer routine inoculations. In the 
case of children from lower-income homes, these school-health work- 
ers may even arrange through the physicians of the local community 
for direct medical care. All of these activities provide opportunities for 
learning experiences on the part of children and youth and so become 
part of their curriculum. From taking part in a tuberculosis-testing 
program, for example, children may learn many important facts about 
disease prevention and develop good attitudes toward the protection of 
their own health and the use of medical service. 

Schools may also codperate with other community agencies in rec- 
reation programs for after-school hours, summer vacations, and on 
Saturdays. A varied recreation program provides opportunity not only 
for participation in athletics, but also for handicrafts, art and music 
activities, and many kinds of hobbies. There is much disagreement 
today about the desirability of the public school’s operating as a service 
agency for community recreation. Some professional workers in the 
field of recreation, for example, insist that it is better to have a rect 
ation board with a budget and staff separate from the board of edu- 
cation. In either case, however, children and youth do get additional 
learning experiences, and when the program is school-administered 
and school-conducted there are probably many more opportunities for 
linking recreation to the school curriculum. 

In recent years some city schools have established camps and provide 
opportunities for children to attend these camps not only during sum 
mer vacations, but also during the school year. These camps are de- 
signed largely to give city school children a chance to experiente 
outdoor living in a rural environment. The work in these camps can 
of course be tied closely to science and nature study in the school cul 
ticulum, but the experience of living and working together in 4 ns 
situation can also become a social-studies process for the children. Some 
schools operate school forests in which the children may work 08 
conservation projects and acquire desirable attitudes towatd the use 
of natural resources. 


The school library also constitutes part of the curricular opportu?" 
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ties of the school. A good school librarian helps children acquire a 
love for reading and a feeling that a library is a treasure house of en- 
joyment and wisdom. On the other hand, the wrong kind of library 
supervision may give children the feeling that the library is a store- 
house of materials designed for preservation rather than for use. Chil- 
dren carry their attitudes toward the school library over into their 
community life and develop similar attitudes toward community 
provision of library services. 


SUMMARY 


The schools teaches not only through formalized classroom studies, 
but also through many other kinds of instruction. All of these add up 
to the curriculum—the learning experiences of the children and youth 
in school. This chapter has included particularly those features called 
guidance, student activities, school government, work experience, and 
community-service projects. None of these should be thought of as 
an end in itself, but must be justified in relation to some conception of 
educational values. These values should serve as a means of appraising 
not only the existence of these features, but as a means of finding 
answers to some of the specific and detailed questions we encounter 
aS we carry on these programs in the school. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 
(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels or round 
tables, community studies) 

L In what ways does guidance make a contribution to achieving the 
Social goals of the school? A 
a: Why is information on local social conditions important in carrying 
Out a guidance program? : $ 
3. To what extent should every classroom teacher be involved in guid- 

ance responsibilities and activities? Why? What should be the role 
of guidance specialists? 
In the light of the criteria provided by the socia 
how valid are the objections which are sometimes mad 
>. What is the social role of student activities in a school program of 
Curriculum? 


1 goals of the school, 
le to guidance? 
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6. What experiences in democratic group planning are provided in 

student activities? 

7. How may student activities help meet individual as well as social 

needs? 

. How may student activities and vocational guidance be interrelated? 

9. What arguments might be advanced for and against using a minimum 
grade-point-average as a criterion for eligibility to take part in student 
activities? 

10. How can the school help students avoid excessive or insufficient pat- 
ticipation in student activities? 

11. What is the curricular contribution of student-body government 
activities? 

12. To what extent is a faculty or school-board veto on student-body 
government actions consistent or inconsistent with democracy? How 
can differences of opinion between student bodies and faculties be 
met and resolved on a democratic basis? 

13. What arguments might be advanced for and against student courts? 
How might these arguments be evaluated in terms of the social goals 
of the school? 

14. What is the social role of school-coördinated work experience? 

15. What light might the social criteria throw on the question of whether 
or not a school should provide camping experience? 


co 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Teacher's Role in School Policy, 


Organization, and Administration 


Schools in our democracy belong to the people and are controlled 
by them. The people, through the state legislature, the state board of 
education, and local boards of education, determine the policies which 
shall govern the schools, how they shall be organized and administered, 
and how they shall be financed. Administrators and teachers are public 
employees who have the responsibility of carrying on the educational 
program which the people want. Teachers and administrators, as 
professional employees, also have the responsibility of advising the 
people, and their controlling boards, concerning problems relating 
to public education. Only as the people know and understand the 
problems and facts relating to educational policies and programs eu 
they be expected to come to sound decisions concerning the public 
schools. It is the responsibility of the professionally trained personnel 
of a school system to discover these problems and facts and contin: 
uously explain and interpret them to the people. 

This job of keeping the people informed concerning educational 
needs and problems is much too big and important to be assumed by 
school administrators alone. Only as teachers understand the broader 
educational problems and use every opportunity to share this under 
standing with the people of the community will a sufficient number 
of the people be informed to become a really important force in the 
improvement of educational policies and practices. Many of thes? 
broader educational problems, such as those relating to teachers sal- 
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aries, sick leave for teachers, and class size, are of much personal in- 
terest, as well as of general educational interest, to teachers. 

The responsibilities of teachers for helping the people to better 
understanding of the problems of public education can well be dis- 
cussed according to the levels of control of schools in our democracy. 
Consequently, in this chapter these responsibilities of teachers are 
considered as they relate to (1) the people in the local community, 
and to the control and administration of schools at the (2) local, (3) 
state, and (4) national levels of government. 


PROMOTING PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF EDUCATION 


In many local school districts the people directly control the 
school through the annual school meeting. At this annual meeting 
the local citizens gather to decide on such matters as the amount of the 
school budget, the length of the school term, whether a kindergarten 
ptogram shall be offered, whether additional school facilities will be 
provided, etc, Although there is a board of education in a district of 
this type, it only recommends concerning matters such as the above and 
the people make the final decisions. In other types of school districts, 
particularly those in cities, the board of education makes final deci- 
sions on school policies, there being no annual school meeting. 
Nevertheless, the members of the board of education are the represent- 
atives of the people and can be expected to make decisions which they 
think will be in harmony with the desires of the majority of the people. 
The kind of educational decisions made in a local school district are 
therefore determined, at least over any considerable length of time, 
by the people themselves. Only as the people understand and want 
changes in school policies and programs is there any real possibility 
that these changes can be brought about. 

There can be no doubt that the teachers of a school system can play 
an important role in helping the people of the community to under- 
oad changing educational needs and practices and to develop favor- 
able attitudes toward them, But to do so, the teacher will have to be 
More than just a classroom teacher in the traditional sense. True, he 
Must be competent in the classroom. In addition, however, he must 

informed concerning the educational needs of the community and 
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the implications of these for school policies and programs. He must 
know something about the all-school purposes, problems, conditions, 
and needs and be able to explain them to citizens in a citizen's lan- 
guage. And if he is to have a real opportunity to influence people he 
will need to be an active participant in community life, 


KNOWING COMMUNITY OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES 


If the teacher is to play a part in building public opinion for im- 
proved school policies and programs, it is certainly necessary that he 
have an understanding of the prevailing opinions and attitudes of 
the people toward education. Are these opinions and attitudes consist 
ent with the facts of educational need? From what kinds of expeti- 
ences, information, and understandings do they spring? How 
universally are these opinions and attitudes held in the community? 
What individuals or groups of persons are primarily responsible for 
them? What kinds of interests are motivating these individuals of 
groups? Answers to such questions as these are necessary before the 
educational leadership in a community can intelligently plan a pr 
gram for the improvement of public understanding and action. 

Contact with community leaders and groups, attention to the local 
press and radio, and conversation with other citizens will enable 
teachers and school administrators to know the various opinions and 
attitudes as they relate to education and the local schools. No one 
person, not even the superintendent of schools, can do this job alone. 
But if each member of the school staff realizes the importance of his 
community relationships and if adequate plans are made for correlating 
individual understandings into a collective whole, the community * 
opinions and attitudes toward education can be adequately understo® 

It is probably true that in any community there are pressure groups 
which seek to control the schools. Some of these groups are motivate 
by highly laudable, unselfish interests directed toward the general 
educational benefit of the entire community. Other groups may Se 
to use the school and its curriculum to ptopagandize their own selfish 
interests and still other groups may want to cut the school budget 
in order to lower taxes, regardless of what the educational const 
quences might be. Teachers and other persons sincerely interest 
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the improvement of educational opportunities for children cannot 
afford to ignore the pressure groups of the community. They must 
come to understand them—their motivations, goals, and programs. 
In terms of the educational interests of the community, teachers should 
give support to the public-spirited groups and help provide factual 
information to all the people which will tend to reveal the vested 
interests of certain groups. Only with the aid of informed public opin- 
ion can the influence of groups with selfish interests be counteracted. 


PARTICIPATING AS A MEMBER OF THE COMMUNITY 


If teachers are to come to a real understanding of the people of 
the community, and of their opinions and attitudes toward the schools, 
it will be necessary for them to participate actively in community life. 
Association with the people in informal and formal groups, as well 
as on a personal basis, is essential. In most communities there is a 
wide variety of groups, including civic, social, religious, educational, 
and welfare groups. The variety of such groups in the typical com- 
Munity is so great that it is possible for each member of the school 
staff to discover one or more in which he can have a real interest. 
When the members of the school staff are actively participating in 
a large sampling of community groups and organizations, it is prob- 
able that collectively they can assess accurately the educational opin- 
‘ons and attitudes of the people. Moreover, they will be in a favorable 
Position to influence public opinion by informally dispensing factual 
information about educational problems in general and the local 
schools in particular. 

There is no doubt that the people judge the schools, and the quality 
of educational programs, fairly largely in terms of the jteachers whom 
they know, The concept of a teacher which the people of a community 
have is therefore of great importance. In the minds of far too many 
People the teacher is a person who is aloof, unworldly, and snobbish; 
Who has no interest outside of school and schoolwork; who is “bossy” 
1 persona] relationships with others; and who is fussy and trivial in 
his attitudes, Such a teacher stereotype does a great injustice, of course, 
© many teachers. But since this and other stereorypes of teachers do 
FRR it is necessary that teachers understand them and govern their 
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own behavior in order to improve them. By participating with citizens 
in community groups and organizations teachers can do much to erase 
such outmoded teacher stereotypes as that described above. Only as 
the people develop an adequate concept of the teacher can they be 
expected to have confidence in the profession’s efforts to provide a 
fuller and better education for all the children. 

To the extent that teachers become identified as worthy, desired 
members of the out-of-school community, to that extent also will they 
be in a position to influence the public attitude toward educational 
policies and programs. Not only can the teachers in a community be 
members of a wide range of groups and organizations; they can also 
play an active part in the work of an organization, such as serving 
as a member or chairman of committees, as the moderator or member 
of a panel, or even as an officer. Such participation will earn for the 
teacher a position of acceptance and status in the community and will 
provide many opportunities, both formal and informal, to discuss 
matters related to the educational welfare of the community. 

It is recognized, of course, that teachers are busy persons and have 
only a limited amount of time for matters not definitely related to 
their school responsibilities. In a typical small community employing 
a dozen teachers, even though each teacher participated in only n° 
or two community groups, it might be that there would be teacher 
representation in several religious groups, in the League of Women 
Voters, in civic clubs, in welfare groups, in the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A,, in fraternal organizations, in Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
organizations, and in primarily social groups. Such a breadth of com 
munity participation would provide valuable opportunities to learn 
the educational needs of the community and to inform the people 
concerning the purposes, program, and problems of the schools. Teach 
ers would have a feeling of community acceptance and belongingns 
And the community's concept of the teacher could be expected to im 
prove. 

The teacher can contribute much to the community. He should R 
expected to have an awareness of current problems and issues, ai 
understanding of people, an ability to handle organizational affaits, 
and other qualities and competencies which the people of the com 
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munity will recognize and utilize. When this happens, the foundation 
of mutual respect and confidence between school personnel and cit- 
izens has been established. And henceforth the teachers will find them- 
selves in a strategic position to help the people to develop better 
understanding of community educational problems. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF CONCERN TO THE PEOPLE 


There are, of course, many educational problems in which the 
people of a community may be interested. Brief attention will be given 
t0 some of them, including the problem of school district reorganiza- 
tion, the curriculum problem, and the problem of financing the public 
schools. 

It was emphasized in Chapter II that in many of the states an im- 
portant problem facing public education is that of changing a highly 
unsatisfactory local school district organization into a more satisfactory 
organization. This problem is recognized by professional educators as 
being a basic one which must be solved before modern educational 
programs can be offered or adequate financial support for schools 
can be provided. In general, however, the citizen does not understand 
Why larger local school districts are necessary. He does not understand 
how the size of the local school district is related to the breadth of the 
program and services which the schools can offer and to the expendi- 
lures per pupil which will be necessary to provide adequate programs 
and services, 

Many citizens were reared in small school districts and attended 
schools provided by such districts. They fail to realize that there has 

en great change during their lifetimes in the educational needs of 
children, as well as change in the nature of the school necessary to meet 
these needs. In our democratic society these citizens naturally put 
much value on local autonomy and initiative in government, and 
Particularly as that government relates to the schools. Not only do they 
possess misunderstandings about modern problems of education but 
they also have many fears concerning school district reorganization. 
Among these fears are: loss of direct control over the schools, higher 
"X burdens for schools, and unsatisfactory pupil-transportation ar 
Rangements, The people cannot be blamed for these misunderstandings 
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and fears. It is the responsibility of educational leaders, including, of 
course, teachers, to aid the people in developing an understanding of 
present-day educational needs, purposes, and programs and how these 
can be achieved most satisfactorily. 

If school personnel are to help the people to a better understanding 
of the educational needs of their children and to a realization of the 
conditions necessary to provide an educational program appropriate 
to these needs, two things are obviously necessary. In the first place, 
teachers and other school employees must themselves have a thorough 
understanding of the problems involved. And in the second place they 
must have the relationships and status with the people which give 
them opportunities to influence lay thinking about educational prob- 
lems. It is clear that if a teacher is to fulfill his complete responsibility 
as an educational employee in the community, he will need to have 
a professional knowledge much broader than that required to teach 
a group of pupils in a particular classroom. A knowledge of the te- 
search, theory, and practice relating to school district organization 
will be necessary equipment for many teachers, particularly for those 
teaching in small cities, villages, and rural areas. 

Practically all teachers are cognizant of the need of relating the 
school curriculum more closely to the interests and out-of-school 
needs of pupils. They realize, too, that the school should provide €- 
periences for pupils not only to satisfy their intellectual needs, but 
their social, physical, and recreational needs as well. Many teachers 
must know, also, that a large number of parents are critical of the 
schools, making charges that the schools are becoming “soft,” that the 
three R’s are being neglected, and that schools are wasting pupils’ time 
in social and recreational activities. Such appraisals of the schools will 
continue to be made until the professional school personnel are suc 
cessful in developing the parents’ understanding and acceptance o 
the purpose of the modern schools. A few of the parents can be 
reached through participation in committees studying the purpose 
and program of the school, a substantial number through the Parent 
Teachers Association and teacher-parent conferences, but many F 


them will be influenced primarily through community organization’ 
the radio, and the press. 
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During recent decades there has been a great increase in the percent 
of young persons of school age enrolled in school. This is particularly 
tue at the secondary-school level. Educators have recognized the 
changing nature and needs of the secondary-school population. Many 
changes have been made in program and services offered by the 
schools. Often these changes have been made without very much effort 
to help the people to understand their nature or the reasons which 
justify them. As a result, citizens often lack understanding of the newer 
purposes and programs of the schools; they are confused and bewil- 
dered in their educational thinking and this situation provides the soil 
for the nurturing of conflicting opinions concerning education and the 
schools. Increasingly, teachers and other school personnel need to help 
lay people to develop an understanding of present-day educational 
needs and of the nature of school programs which can be expected to 
serve these needs. In order to do so, advantage should be taken of a 
wide variety of Opportunities, both formal and informal, to discuss 
educational problems with lay citizens. Often these discussions may be 
more effective outside the school than in it. 

In order to provide adequate educational programs, schools need to 
teceive a satisfactory level of financial support. At* present many 
schools do not receive such support. As a consequence, salaries in these 
schools are not sufficiently high to attract teachers of the desired qual- 
ty. Instructional supplies and equipment, and even the school build- 
ings, may be inadequate. This situation is often not the fault of the 
taxpayers living in a school district. They may be paying exceptionally 
high taxes for school support. Much of the difficulty is to be found in 
the overall basic plan for the support of public schools in our society. 
A part of the difficulty, too, is to be explained by the fact that many 
school districts are too small to be economically efficient administrative 
Units, This part of the problem has already been discussed. ; 

In the United States, as a general rule, schools are supported pri- 
Marily by taxes levied on the real property of the local school district. 

uing the early period of free, publicly supported schools in this 
Country, almost the whole burden of school financial support was 
Paced on real property. This was a proper method of school support 
ĉtthat time as the wealth of the nation could be measured primarily in 
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terms of tangible real property. It was a period of agrarian economy. 
Duting the last fifty to seventy-five years, however, our economy has 
changed from a relatively simple agrarian type to a predominately in- 
dustrial type of a highly complex nature. The wealth of the nation can 
no longer be measured accurately in terms of tangible real property. 
Consequently, if the financial support of schools is to be equitably 
distributed, taxes other than those on real property must contribute an 
increasingly larger share of the money to finance public schools. 

The only important source of school revenue available to most 
school districts is real-property taxes. If the schools in a local school 
district are to receive money derived from other tax sources, it is there- 
fore necessary to utilize larger taxing units to finance local school sys- 
tems. The larger taxing units which are more commonly used to raise 
money for local school support are the county, the state, and the nation. 
Very often the county is also largely limited in its tax resources to real- 
property taxes. For legal, practical, or other reasons the county may be 
unable to tax personal incomes, sales, or corporation profits. Using the 
county as a taxing unit for schools may therefore be of little help in 
tapping newer sources of wealth for school purposes. Using the county 
for partial support of local school districts in the county does, howev 
enable the burden on real property to be more equitably distributed 
throughout the county. This is due to the fact that in a particular 
county one district is likely to have five or ten times as high a property 
valuation for each child of school age as does another district. Partially 
supporting the schools in these two districts out of county funds will 
tend to equalize the tax burden on the real property of the districts 

Many types of taxes, including taxes on personal incomes, corpott 
tions, and sales, can be administered much more effectively and efir 
ciently by the state than by smaller taxing units. Only by using ihe 
State as an important unit in the financial support of local school s5 
tems can all types of wealth be tapped equitably for paying the costs 0 
public education. Taxation by the state for education not only makes tt 
possible to draw upon a wide variety of tax sources and consequently © 
spread the financial cost equitably among the prevailing types ° 
wealth, but also provides the possibility of equalizing educational 0P- 
portunities throughout the state by distributing funds to local sch ool 
districts on the basis of financial need. 
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Generally speaking, there has been a marked trend during recent 
decades toward increased support of local schools with state funds. But 
the proportion of state funds for the support of schools varies greatly 
among the states. In several states the local districts still are paying 80 
to 90 percent of the total cost. In a number of other states, increased 
state support of public schools will be necessary before the financial 
support of public education is placed on a sound tax basis. Even though 
each state did all possible to support education adequately, some of the 
states could not provide enough funds to insure a sufficiently high 
level of per-pupil expenditure. This is true because states with the 
lesser wealth per capita also have a larger proportion of the total pop- 
ulation of school age. In other words, the poor states have a consider- 
ably larger number of children to be educated for each 1000 adults. 
It appears that if people have much dollar wealth they have few 
children, and if they have little dollar wealth they have many children. 
Consequently, if adequate educational opportunities are to be provided 
for children in each of the states, the federal government must collect 
funds and distribute them among the states according to their financial 
ability to provide educational programs for the children residing in 
them, 

Tt is reasonable to believe that many citizens in the typical American 
Community do not understand the problem of obtaining adequate 
financial support for schools. Likewise, many teachers do not. As teach- 
es take the trouble to understand better the problems of financing the 
public schools and in turn share this understanding with lay persons 
With whom they come in contact, so will the probability be enhanced 
that public education will be placed by the people on a sound financial 

asis. When this is done there can be adequate funds available in all 

Shool districts for teachers’ salaries and instructional equipment and 
Supplies. Without these there is little probability that satisfactory edu- 
‘ational experiences can be provided for all children and youth. 


DEVELOPING LOCAL POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 
The responsibility for determining the policies and programs to be 
> out in the local school district is legally vested largely in the 
‘cal board of education. The members of this board are the repre- 
ntatives of the people of the district with regard to educational mat- 
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ters. The board of education employs a professional staff. It is the duty 
of the professional staff not only to implement in practice the policies 
and plans determined upon by the board of education but also to ad- 
vise the board concerning changes in these policies and plans which 
would result in better educational opportunities for the community. 
The person who heads the professional staff serves as executive officer 
of the board and is usually designated as superintendent of schools or 
supervising principal. The superintendent is responsible to the board of 
education for all phases of the school system. 

It can be assumed that the quality of the persons composing the 
board of education is importantly related to the adequacy of the poli- 
cies and programs which will be developed by the board for the 
schools. What can teachers do to help get the best representatives of 
the community on the board of education? Should they determine who 
would make good board members and then carry on an active cam- 
paign to elect them? In deciding upon the answers to such questions 
it is well to remember that the public schools belong to all the people, 
not to the professional employees alone. There should never be any 
real foundation for the charge that teachers and administrators ate 
assuming a proprietary interest in the schools. The people should freely 
decide who shall represent them on the board of education. But if they 
are to make this decision wisely they need to know the nature of the 
responsibilities which board members must assume and the qualifica- 
tions necessary and desirable for meeting such responsibilities. Cer- 
tainly it is appropriate for teachers, as professionally educated persons, 
to assist the people of the community to develop the understandings 
needed with respect to this problem. To perform this function teachers 
themselves will, of course, have to be informed about the work and 
problems of the board of education. It will also be necessary that teach- 
ers have a wide range of community contacts and that they be accepted 
as active participants in the councils of various community groups: 


AUTHORITARIAN VS. DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The founders of our nation exerted a serious effort to make thei! 
schools democratic. They avoided centralizing the control of education 
in the national government, and thus left each state free to provide the 
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kind and amount of education which the people of the state desired. 
Moreover, each of the states delegated the actual control and adminis- 
tration of the schools to the local cities, towns, and school districts. But 
regardless of all this, the individual schools were administered in an 
authoritarian manner. In one-teacher schools the teacher was the strict 
master; the pupils unquestioningly conformed to the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the master. 

As school systems developed and grew larger, there also developed a 
hierarchy of command and obedience. At the top of this hierarchy was 
the board of education, then the superintendent of schools, followed 
by principals, teachers, and finally pupils. All thinking and planning 
was done at the top by the board of education and the superintendent 
of schools. Principals received their directives from the superintendent 
and they in turn issued directives to the teachers. It was apparently as- 
sumed that all leadership, initiative, and creativeness were to be found 
at the top of the heap. It was not for teachers to think, but to do as they 
were told. Not only were policies relating to school organization, 
budget, and buildings determined by only the top of the hierarchy, so 
also were curriculum policies relating to what was to be taught and 
how it was to be taught. Such an authoritarian concept of school ad- 
ministration assumes a degree of omniscience on the part of the super- 
intendent which few, if any, persons could possess. 

Even in the early days, not all schools were administered in such an 
authoritarian manner. During the past quarter-centuty, particularly, 
there has been a rapidly developing theory and practice of democratic 
school administration. It is increasingly recognized that all professional 
School personnel can be considered capable and competent, whether 
they be classroom teacher, principal, or superintendent. In fact, a num- 
ber of school systems have developed salary schedules for teachers 
Which enable outstanding individuals to look upon classroom teaching 
3S a life career, Can there be any other position in education where 
persons of unusual competence are more needed? When an increasing 
number of such persons are to be found in the classroom, it is no longer 
logical to assume that all the leadership and creativeness of a school 
Staff is to be found in the administrative positions. 

Our schools are the instruments of a democratic society supported 
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and operated for the purpose of maintaining and improving that so- 
ciety. As such there seem to be many sound reasons why the schools in 
our society should be laboratories for democratic living—a place where 
administrators, teachers, and particularly pupils learn and practice 
democratic living. It is hardly reasonable to expect that pupils will 
have such experiences if their teachers and administrators do not be- 
lieve in and practice democratic relationships in the school. 

There are other reasons why teachers should participate in the ad- 
ministration of public schools. Administration exists for the purpose of 
facilitating the learning experiences of children and youth. By the very 
nature of school organization these learning experiences of pupils are 
provided primarily under the supervision and guidance of teachers. It is 
the teachers who are most closely associated with the pupils, who know 
them best. Consequently, teachers are peculiarly qualified to help de- 
termine what policies, programs, and administrative procedures can 
best aid and improve pupils’ learning. The school should not be merely 
a collection of teachers, principals, and supervisors; of separate class- 
room programs, guidance services, and out-of-class activities. It should, 
of course, include all these, but only as there is unity of understanding 
and purpose, coérdination of thinking and efforts of all the personnel, 
and the welding of the segments of the program into a coérdinated 
whole will the school attain its full potentialities in the education of 
children. 

Teachers, as others, learn by doing. By helping to determine the 
policies which govern the schools, the programs which are to be cat- 
ried on, and how these programs are to be conducted, teachers will 
grow in understanding of the whole educational undertaking. As they 
do so, they will become increasingly effective as interpreters of the 
schools to lay citizens. They will become more and more competent 
and will be able to play a more important part in future policy detet- 
mination. Moreover, they will be better qualified to plan and direct 
their own activities with pupils so as to achieve the broader purposes 
of the school. And as the teacher thus grows in insight and competence 
he will attain professional status and satisfaction which would other- 
wise be improbable. 


Many boards of education, superintendents, and principals are today 
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striving to practice democracy in school administration. They have 
faith in the collective intelligence of people. They are welcoming the 
participation of teachers, citizens, and pupils in the administration of 
the schools. There is no longer the old system of command and obedi- 
ence. It is recognized that with reference to a particular problem lead- 
etship and creative ideas may be expected to come from a teacher or a 
lay citizen as well as from a principal or a superintendent. Lines of 
communication are kept open. Suggestions, even criticisms, are wel- 
comed. Obviously, all this does not mean that there is no longer any 
rightful place for authority in the administration of schools. In a typi- 
cal school system which includes several elementary schools and a high 
school, there must be administrative personnel who are assigned certain 
responsibilities by the board of education. They must also be given the 
necessary authority to fulfill these responsibilities. The democratic 
school administrator, however, exercises with caution the authority 
which is legally in his office. He constantly strives to utilize all the 
competencies to be found among his professional associates. In the 
democratically administered school, the professional staff is not divided 
into one group which makes decisions and another which carries out 
those decisions. Instead, there is general participation in both decision- 
making and carrying out of plans. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

In many schools teachers participate in studying a wide variety of 
problems. Generally speaking, we can distinguish three major jobs in- 
Volving the participation of teachers. These are (1) making the policy 
of the school, (2) planning the program, and (3) carrying out the 
Program. Under the general heading of policy making, specific prob- 
lems which are considered include: developing a philosophy of educa- 
ton, stating the major purposes of the school, determining the general 
rature of the program and services to be provided, evolving principles 
which will guide the building of a teachers salary schedule, and deter- 
mining pupil classification and promotion policies. Problems related 
ie Planning the program include: building courses of study, planning 
the guidance program, selecting instructional materials, planning of 
new school buildings, and formulating plans for faculty meetings. Car- 
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rying out the program which has been planned includes such activities 
as: participating in a home-room guidance program, evaluating pupil 
progress, developing units of instruction, conferring with parents and 
pupils, and coéperating with supervisors and other teachers. One prob- 
lem out of each of the above groups will be discussed briefly in the 
following paragraphs. 

The salary schedule in effect in a school system reflects concretely 
the personnel policies which ate in force, whether or not these policies 
have been formally considered and adopted. In it are reflected policies 
concerning teacher qualifications and promotion; sex, marital status, 
and dependents; relationship of salary to level of teaching position, 
cost of living, and continued professional study; sick leave; and meth- 
ods of evaluating teacher competence. The policies in effect concerning 
these matters are of vital concern to teachers as well as to the admin- 
istration and the taxpayers. Teachers should expect to have a voice in 
the determination of these policies and be willing to assume the respon- 
sibilities which are involved. The salary schedule will be satisfactory t0 
all concerned only as all interested parties participate in its develop- 
ment and have a full understanding of all the factors involved in it. 
Not only must the board of education understand the needs and atti- 
tudes of the teachers but the teachers also must understand the financial 
situation of the school district and the relationship of salaries to other 
items of the school budget. 

Periodically, every school system has to plan for new school-building 
construction. A school building is in reality a very large and expensive 
item of instructional equipment. The nature of the instructional pte 
gram which can be carried on in it for years to come will be detet- 
mined in no small part by the characteristics of the educational spac® 
which are provided. No one on the school staff is as close to the prob 
lems of instruction and learning as is the teacher. Consequently, ifa 
school building is to be planned so that it will contribute most effec 
tively to instruction and learning, teachers should participate in 
planning. Teachers know the space demands for the kinds of classroom 
activities which they desire to conduct, They have ideas concerning the 
peas and disadvantages of various locations in the schoo! for 
different facilities, such as the library, classrooms, stage, music rooms, 
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and shops. Teachers are probably in a better position than anyone else 
to determine the kind of facilities, such as storage cabinets, bookshelves, 
filing cabinets, sinks, work benches, and wardrobes, which are desirable 
or necessary in the various types of classrooms. Incteasingly these facts 
are being recognized by both administrators and teachers. Teacher par- 
ticipation in school-building planning has received widespread em- 
phasis during recent years. 

In a modern secondary school no teacher can perform effectively 

when isolated from and independent of other members of the staff. In 
the making of policies, planning of programs, and carrying out the 
programs, codperative thinking and action are essential to achieve the 
major purposes of the school. The good teacher coéperates fully with 
administrators, supervisors, and other teachers who are interested in 
the same or related programs. Through such coöperation, improved 
leatning Opportunities are provided for pupils, and teachers grow in 
Professional competence and status. 
There are many methods by which teachers participate in the admin- 
istration of local school systems. Among these are participating in 
faculty meetings, serving on committees, taking an active part in the 
local education association, and representing the teachers on a teachers’ 
council, 

Since the majority of high schools have fewer than fifteen teachers, 
the general faculty meeting is potentially an important means for 
teacher participation in relation to all-school problems. In past years 
Many principals unfortunately did not utilize faculty meetings for any 
degree of such participation. Often the meetings were used primarily 
for making administrative announcements and for discussion of ad- 
ministrative details. Usually the principal presided and determined 
What matters of business would be considered. Often teachers had no 
ied of the agenda and consequently theit pain 

‘ed to passive attendance. Naturally, such faculty meetings did n 
ae the enthusiastic approval of the majority of teachers. T 
a femocratically administered schools today, the faculty ae 

p anned, organized, and conducted coöperatively by teachers an 

< “Strators. Common interests and problems are made the focal 
Point for group thinking and decision, Teachers ate free to propose 
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problems for faculty study and discussion. They are encouraged to as- 
sume initiative and responsibility for planning and carrying out these 
studies and discussions. Both teachers and principal become members 
of a team striving to understand and improve problems and conditions 
with which they are mutually interested and concerned. In faculty 
meetings of this sort a wide variety of problems, such as methods of 
democratic classroom control, evaluating pupil progress, improving 
pupil transportation, and preparing the school budget, may be con- 
sidered. Teachers are encouraged to make suggestions, propose prob- 
lems to be studied, and to provide leadership in group action. Such 
group participation promotes the professional growth of all concerned 
and enables teachers to find greater pleasure and satisfaction in their 
work. 

Codperative faculty action calls for the formation of committees t0 
give special attention to problems which have been judged important 
to the group. Committees in a particular school, or in the school sys- 
tem as a whole, to study the curriculum, school-home relationships, 
guidance, follow-up of former pupils, work experience, health, salary 
schedule, school buildings, and many other problems, may be created 
over a period of time. Each of these committees gives opportunities i 
teachers who have appropriate interests to play an important patt a 
determining the policies and programs of the schools. 

In many school systems there have been organized local units of the 
state education association. These organizations can be effective 1 
carrying on research and developing public understanding of the needs 
of the local schools and of the professional problems of teachers, such 
as those relating to tenure, salary, sick leave, and retirement. Local 
organizations of teachers make it possible for the teachers to g¢t group 
thinking, study, and action on important matters and to bring these t0 
the attention of the board of education and the people of the comm 
nity. 

Teacher councils have been organized in a number of school sy* 
tems. In some systems the organization is simple, consisting only of 
group of representative teachers which meets at intervals with the 
school administrators or the board of education to consider matte’ g 
concern to teachers. In other school systems the organization is mot 
complex. All teachers may automatically be members of @ general 
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council which in turn creates a number of study committees and also 
elects an executive council which represents the general council in 
relationships with the administrators and the board of education. 
Whatever the form of the organization, it represents an effort on the 
part of teachers to have active participation in considering educational 
problems of importance to the school system and the community. 
There is some indication that an increasing number of school admin- 
istrators and school boards are encouraging the development of some 
form of teachers’ council as an aid to more effective administration of 
public schools. 

There are at least two good reasons why teachers are being en- 
couraged to participate more actively in the administration of public 
schools. In the first place, teachers are more closely related to the learn- 
ing situations than other school personnel. Since schools were estab- 
lished to promote learning, it is only common sense to assume that 
teachers are in a strategic position to aid in determining what educa- 
tional policies and administrative procedures will best facilitate pupil 
learning. In the second place, such participation promotes the profes- 
sional growth of the teacher. As the teacher works with administrators 
and other teachers on all-school problems, he grows in his understand- 
ing of the purposes and programs of the school as a whole. With such 
an understanding he becomes increasingly more capable of planning 
and directing learning activities in his own classroom. And no less 
importantly, he becomes better qualified to interpret the purposes, 
programs, and problems of the school to the citizens of the community. 

When teachers have increased opportunity for participating in 
school administration, they must also assume increased professional 
“sponsibility. If, for example, they are to play an active part in the 
determination of the salary schedule, they will need to become in- 
formed concerning many aspects of the broad problem of school fi- 
hance. In most cases it can be expected that teachers will willingly take 
pr these additional professional responsibilities. As they do so, they 
Will grow in professional competence and status. 


INFLUENCING STATE EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Since education is a function of the state, it is to be expected that 


Many of the major policy decisions will be made at the state level. This 
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is true even though many powers and duties relating to public educa- 
tion ate delegated to local school districts. The state legislature, in fact, 
serves as the overall board of education for the entire state. In addi- 
tion to delegating powers and responsibilities to local districts it may 
also delegate powers to a state board of education and to the state 
department of education. Except as it may be limited by the state con- 
stitution, the legislature has complete power to deal with public edu- 
cation in any way that it deems appropriate. It may abolish or create 
local school districts and may pass laws with which local school dis- 
tricts must comply. 

Each of the forty-eight states legislatures have passed a number of 
laws relating to public education. Collectively, the education Jaws in 
any one state are known as the state school code. The state school code 
is an expression in legal form of the policies concerning public educa- 
tion which the legislature has adopted. 

The different state legislatures have passed laws relating to practi- 
cally every aspect of public education. Although most of these laws are 
rather broad and general, many of them relate to rather minute details 
of local school programs. Among the major problems of education 
which have generally received the attention of state legislatures ate 
state finance for local school systems, transportation of pupils, certifi- 
cation of teachers, local school district organization, teacher tenutt, 
minimum salaries or salary schedules for teachers, retirement provi 
sions for school employees, length of school year, and compulsory 
attendance. A complete listing of legislative actions relating to eduta- 
tion would include hundreds of items. Enough has been written here, 
however, to indicate that the general status of the public schools, 48 
well as the general welfare of teachers, is dependent in no small de- 
gree upon legislative action. The question of how the teacher can 
constructively influence such action is our primary concern at the 
moment. 

: In each of the states there is an education association. Membership 
in these associations is composed primarily of teachers and adminis: 
trators employed in the public schools, Each of the education associ 
tions organizes committees to study important problems of education 
in the state and to develop recommendations for solutions to the? 
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problems. Oftentimes the recommendations made include possible ac- 
tion by the state legislature. If so, representatives of the committees 
confer with legislative committees and with individual members of the 
legislature to acquaint them with the problems involved and to en- 
courage legislative action concerning them. 

The strength of a state education association depends, among other 
things, upon the size of its membership and the budget available for 
its activities. It is in the interest of the public schools in general and 
the individual teacher in particular that all teachers in a state be mem- 
bers of the state education association and participate in its program of 
activities. Even though all teachers will not be members of the state 
association committees, they can keep themselves informed about the 
work of the committees and lend them their support in all ways 
possible. 

It should be kept in mind that the state legislature is composed of 
representatives of the people in the various localities of the state. Con- 
sequently, an effective way to influence legislative action is to develop 
favorable public opinion in the communities from which the legislators 
ate elected. In every community there are teachers. If these teachers 
keep themselves abreast of educational trends and understand the pro- 
gram of the state education association, they are then in a favorable 
Position to give constructive guidance to public opinion relating to 
public education. No doubt every state legislator numbers among his 
acquaintances one or more teachers. This fact only emphasizes the op 
portunities of individual teachers in local communities to play an im- 
Portant part in determining educational policy at both the local and 
the state level. 

_ Legislators and legislative committees probably listen more atten- 
Wely to leading lay organizations and citizens than to professional 
educational personnel, even when educational problems are under con- 
sideration, As a consequence, it is probable that teachers can do their 
Most constructive work with lay organizations and their leaders in the 
local Communities. If local organizations such as the League of Women 
Voters, the farmers organization, or the labor organization bame 
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“tested in improved educational legislation to the extent that th 
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state legislature and appear before legislative committees, there is like- 
lihood that legislative action will result. All of this points again to the 
importance of teachers’ being active and accepted members of local 
organizations. In a democracy there is no better method of influencing 
educational policy, even though that policy is to be adopted at the 
state level. State legislatures bow to the will of the people in the local 
communities. 


THE TEACHER AND FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Although public education is legally a function of the states, there 
is no doubt that the federal government is vitally interested in the 
quantity and quality of education provided in the states. The federal 
government is the only agency which can act to equalize the financial 
support of education among the states. The problem of general federal 
aid to the states for public education in terms of educational load and 
the ability to finance schools is one of major importance at the present 
time. If such federal aid in adequate amounts is to be obtained, the 
united efforts of teachers and other persons interested in improved 
public education will be required. 

All teachers and other educational workers are represented at the 
national level by the National Education Association. Through te- 
search, committee action, and national conventions, the N.E.A. voices 
the professional attitude toward important educational problems of 
the nation. Working closely with other national educational agencies, 
particularly the United States Office of Education, the N.E.A. contin 
uously encourages the education committees of the federal Congress 
consider and to recommend federal bills in the interest of public edu- 
cation in the states. 

A large number of the teachers in the United States are not mem- 
bers of the National Education Association. This is an unfortunate 
situation. Only when the great majority of teachers are members of 
the Association, understand its objectives and programs, and interpret 
these to the people throughout the nation will teachers as a national 
group become the potent force for better public education which they 
are capable of becoming. Again it may be pointed out that there are 
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teachers in every community and neighborhood of the entire country. 
Consequently, the teachers of the nation are potentially a tremendous 
force in the development of public opinion in a democracy. There is 
little doubt that teachers united in purpose and action can have a pow- 
erful voice in the formation of educational policy at the federal level, 
as well as at the local and state levels. If this is to be true, however, 
teachers will have need for a broader concept of the responsibilities 
and opportunities of teachers than thousands of teachers have had in 
the past. 


SUMMARY 


The public schools belong to the people and the policies and prac- 
tices governing the schools are eventually determined by the people. 
An important responsibility of all teachers, as well as of administrators, 
is that of continuously educating the citizens with relation to the pur- 
Poses, programs, and problems of the schools. As the people come to 
better understanding of their educational needs and the programs re- 
quired to satisfy those needs, increased citizen interest in, and support 
of, the schools can be expected. To be effective in leading lay people 
to improved educational understanding, teachers should first know the 
Prevailing opinions and attitudes which the people of the community 
have toward the schools. With such a knowledge and with opportuni- 
ties for Participating in community organizations and activities, teach- 
e may be an important factor in promoting lay understanding of 
public education. Playing an active part in interpreting the schools to 
pe People of the community necessitates that teachers have a better 
Understanding of the broader problems of public education than has 
characterized many teachers of the past. 

Increasingly, teachers are participating in the development of edu- 
“tional and administrative policies governing local school systems. 
School administration is necessary in order to provide the best possible 
ow Experiences for pupils. Since teachers are most closely peer 
S the learning of pupils, it stands to reason that a E 

ant contributions in arriving at administrative policy de i 
uch participation also promotes the professional growth of teachers by 
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engaging them in codperative study of educational problems of an all- 
school nature. It enables them to develop a fuller understanding of 
the total institution of which they are a part. 

Since education is a state function, many educational policy deter- 
minations are made at the state level. In a democracy, however, the 
state legislature is composed of representatives from the local commu- 
nities. As such, they are responsive to local public opinion. Because of 
this fact teachers can play a part in determining state-level policy by 
developing public opinion concerning educational problems in local 
communities. Through the state education association, teachers, as an 
organized group, can constructively influence educational legislation. 
By developing public opinion in communities throughout the nation 
and by membership in, and support of, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, teachers can also play a part in determining the federal govern- 
ment’s policy concerning public education. 

The more than a million teachers in the United States are potentially 
a very important force for the improvement of educational policy, 
organization, and administration. They are to be found in every com- 
munity in the country and are in more or less intimate contact with 
most of the nation’s population. Educational policies and practices at 
local, state, and national levels can be definitely and constructively in- 
fluenced by teachers, both as individuals and as an organized profes- 
sional group. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 


(Such as oral and written feports, committee projects, panels or round 
tables, community studies) 

1, Discuss the meaning and implications of the statement “the public 
schools belong to and are controlled by the people.” Are you in agree 
ment that the statement represents a fundamentally sound point of 
view? 

2. Attend an annual school meeting or a meeting of a local board of 
education. Report to the class on the problems which were discussed, 


the nature of the participation by lay persons, and the part played 
by professional personnel. 


3. What are the educational problems and issues in which the people 
in-your community and state are presently most interested? Explain. 
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4, What should be the relationship of the teacher to the community in 
which he is teaching? What should he know about the people and 
the community. Why? 

. Describe the community participation and relationships of the 

teachers in the community which you know best. Is the situation 

satisfactory? How should it be improved? 

Discuss ways in which teachers can be effective in developing public 

understanding and opinion concerning educational needs of the com- 

munity and of policies and programs to meet these needs. 

. Discuss your understanding of democracy in school administration. 

What rights and responsibilities of teachers are emphasized by dem- 

octatic school administration? 

What are some educational problems which are appropriate for 

teacher participation in their solutions? In what ways can teacher 

participation be obtained in the study of these problems? 

What are the values to the school and to the teacher of teacher par- 

ticipation in the study of the school’s educational and administrative 

problems? Are there sound arguments against such participation? 

10. How can an individual teacher influence the development of ap- 

propriate educational policies and problems at the state level? Explain 
the importanec of your state education association in this regard. 

Il, What are some of the major purposes and programs of the National 

Education Association? Make a list of reasons why every teacher 
should be a member of this association, Are there any reasons why 
4 teacher should not be a member? 
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CHAPTER X 


Teachers for Society's Schools 


Now it is time to identify and examine some fundamental questions 
concerning the teaching profession. 

Recruitment: What can we do to interest young men and women in 
the teaching profession? 

Selection: The selection process—Why is selection such an impor- 
tant activity? What is involved? 

Pre-Service and In-Service Teacher Education: The pte-service 
teacher-education program—What is it? What and for whom is in- 
service education? 

Certification: What is certification and why is it essential? 

Placement: The placement of the teacher—Who is concerned and 
What is involved? 

In the discussion of each of the five areas specified above, some at- 
tention will be given to significance, present practice, suggestions for 
'mpfoving current practice, and the role of the teacher, It is important 
© recognize that an interlocking or codrdinating of sound prac 
Within these areas being examined will make for a much stronger 
profession, 

lt is generally recognized that education forms the ve 
Mn which our democracy persists and grows. More and more people 
a Tecognizing the vital role of the teacher in our society. In oa 
teaching can be singled out as a particularly significant and desirable 
lifework, Why not work to attract the most capable young men aad 
Women to teaching? 


tices 
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RECRUITMENT 


Recruitment means attracting and attempting to secure young peo- 
ple as candidates for membership in the teaching profession. Now if 
we really believe that teaching is the most important lifework in which 
one can engage, then we will be very serious about recruiting the most 


capable individuals. Of course teachers contact millions of young peo- 
ple in daily school activities and it is difficult to imagine a more desit- 
able setting in which to develop a most effective recruiting program. 


ANOTHER PROFESSIONAL LINER COMES INTO POSITION 
FIGURE 4. 


Our present recruiting is very much a hit-or-miss affair. Actually, 
the active classroom teacher should serve as the king pin in an effective 
recruiting program. Supervisors, administrators, and college and uA" 
versity representatives can assist, but the classroom teacher through 
his teaching serves as the most powerful recruiter. And his judgment 8 
valuable, for who knows better than the excellent teacher what it takes 
to be an excellent teacher? Further, who knows his students better that 
the excellent teacher and who is in a better position to counsel with the 
most eligible prospects? 

The teacher who is making a maximum contribution will by his very 
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actions influence students to choose teaching as a career. Surely you 
have heard individuals say, “If I can do as much as he does for people 
and get the kick out of working and playing that he gets, I want to 
teach.” Unfortunately, the teaching profession has some inferior mem- 
bers and they by their actions and words tend to drive worthy prospects 
from the threshold of the profession. 

As the teacher counsels with his students, here are a few of the 
questions he might direct to them to stimulate interest in teaching: 


1, What are the most important purposes which you wish to achieve 
during your lifetime? 

2. Why teach? What are the rewards? 

3, Have you reviewed the wide range of special fields within the teach- 
ing profession and the opportunities for advancement? 

4, What are the basic educational requirements and just what makes up 
a teacher-education course? 

5. Ate teachers in demand? 

6. Could you succeed as a teacher? 


SELECTION 


Ina very real sense, selection is the determining factor in the nature 
and quality of the teaching profession. Through our selection pro- 
gtams we determine who may come into the profession. A $ound, reli- 
able selection program is of great importance to the profession and to 
the Ptospective teacher. We cannot afford to have inferior teachers nor 
IS it fair to permit individuals to begin to prepare for the teaching pro- 
fession when it is clear that their chances of meeting minimum stand- 
ards are very poor. 

To date, our selection programs have been of a hit-or- 
too often fluctuating with the supply of and demand for tea 
That is, when we have had an oversupply of teachers we have tended 
‘tighten the selection screen, But when the demand has fat exceeded 
i Supply, selection standards have collapsed. Some teacher-education 
institutions have been most choosy, placing maximum emphasis upon 
the quality of the graduate, while other institutions have been more 
concerned with number of graduates than with quality. 

Tt seems very clear that the selection process should be a carefully 


miss variety, 
chers. 
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planned and executed long-term operation. This selection business is so 
important it really merits the attention proposed in the following 
schedule: 


1. The student submits his application for admission to a college or uni- 
versity as a freshman. He declares his interest in teaching and indicates 
his intention to prepare for teaching. 

2. The student's high-school record is reviewed by a representative of 
the professional education college or department. The high-school 
principal and/or faculty adviser of the student are asked to submit 
judgment concerning his likely success as a teacher. (Note the sig- 
nificant role of the high-school teacher and administrator in the se- 
lection process.) 

3. At the time the student enters college he is asked to present a statement 
indicating why he is interested in teaching. (Having to produce this 
statement may encourage him to find out more about the profession.) 

4, Each student is interviewed during his freshman year and again during 
his sophomore year by a committee of two or three members of the 
college or university professional educational staff. 

5. During the freshman and sophomore years each student carries one 
Education course each semester. These courses are of a general orien- 
tation nature dealing with education and democracy, school and society, 
and the role of the teacher in the school and community. 


Enough detail has been given to indicate what is meant by the sug- 
gestion that the selection process should be a carefully planned and 
executed long-term operation. Major decisions should be made: 


1. When the student is admitted to college as a freshman. 

2. When the student enters the junior year. By this time he has com 
pleted his foundation work in general education and is ready to begin 
his academic major and minor specialization and to concentrate 
professional education work. 

3. When the student completes his bachelor’s degree, having completed 


the academic majors and minors and the professional education 1°- 
quired for certification. 


The above illustration is based upon a minimum of four years of 
college work. Obviously, the better the judgments at the beginning of 
the college career and at the beginning of the junior year, the fewer 
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frustrated and unsuccessful teachers we will have in the profession. 
Remember—better teachers will help to develop better educational 
programs for children and youth. 

The teacher can play a very important tole in the selection process 
as high-school and college teachers counsel with their students. Here 
are some of the questions they might present to students to give them 
additional insight into what teaching entails: 


m 


Do you like people? What kinds of proving experiences have you had 
on which to base your judgment? 

Are you a good student? Do you really desire to be a learner as long 
as you live? 

Are you willing to assume a leadership role as you work with human 
beings? 

Can you work effectively with others? What makes you think that 
you can succeed as a teacher? 

. What is there about teaching which attracts you? 


~ 


ve 


cS 
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As teachers strive to form sound judgments concerning the selection 
and admission of their former students into the teaching profession, 
they would do well to keep firmly in mind the following characteristics 
of a good teacher: 


- Enjoys children and youth. 

- Works effectively with others. 

- Intelligent and possesses a variety of interests. 
. Works effectively as a leader. 

. Open-minded. 

. Healthy—mentally and physically. 


- Good personal appearance. 


NNDYMYHWN e 


PRE-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 


Teaching is an intriguing and complex profession and rightly de- 
ingly enough, to the layman 


mands the most capable minds. Interest 
aster teacher at work. 


all seems so simple and easy as he observes the m 
Unfortunately, teachers have done so little by way of revealing to pat- 
“nts and other citizens the educational demands of the profession that 
Many still consider teaching as the kind of job into which any person 
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of average intelligence can step and do satisfactorily with little ot no 
special preparation. 

The artist teacher is concerned, on the one hand, with what to teach 
and, on the other hand, with how to teach. As he works with the prob- 
lems involved in what to teach, he struggles with the organization and 
presentation of subject matter. But teaching just begins at this point, 
for completely enmeshed in the host of problems involved in “what to 
teach” are the problems of “how to teach.” As one gains his wings in 
the teaching profession, he becomes a master of subject matter in his 
area of specialization. But he cannot stop at this point, for he finds that 
he is not merely a dispenser of knowledge. He has copartners in the 
teaching-learning process. The teacher soon discovers that he must be 
concerned with his students and what makes them tick. Thus every 
teacher develops his own unique method of teaching which is shot 
through and through with his personal ideas of what and how to teach. 
And the fact that one never has the final answers to the “what” and 
“how” to teach, with the storehouse of knowledge ever expanding, 
and with new students crossing the threshold of the classroom every 
semester or year, simply means that teaching can be just as thrilling 
and challenging in the fiftieth year as in the first year. 

Now for a look at the nature of pre-service teacher education—that 
higher education program in which the prospective teacher engages 
before going to his first teaching position. The minimum teacher- 
Preparation program should be four years in length. In actual practice 
we have programs that range in length all the’ way from one summer 
term up to five academic years. The shorter courses generally place 
major emphasis upon method—how to teach—and are sadly lacking 1 
general education and proper emphasis on subject matter. Actually, 
the best picture of teacher-education programs of various types can be 
secured from a review of bulletins issued by teacher-education institu- 
tions. A reasonable understanding of these programs and how effective 
they are demands detailed descriptions by representatives of the inst 
tutions, films depicting the various phases of the programs, or on-the: 
Spot visits. 

A satisfactory pre-service education program cannot be offered in 
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less than four years. A basic general education is absolutely essential, 
with a proper emphasis upon the language arts, social studies, science, 
mathematics, and the arts. The first two years should be dedicated to 
general education with from four to six credits devoted to the school 
and society. The third and fourth years should be devoted to specializa- 
tion in the chosen areas of interest-—majors and minors—and to pro- 
fessional education. The professional work should include educational 
psychology, educational sociology, human development, methods in 
the major and minor fields, and practice teaching. It is desirable to have 
a “block semester” allowing the cadet teacher to engage in several 
weeks of practice teaching in the campus school and in codperating 
off-campus schools. Such an arrangement provides adequate opportu- 
nity for formal practice teaching, participation in the directing of 
extracurricular activities, and time for an on-the-spot study of school- 
community relations. The invaluable fifth year provides time for a 
strengthening of the academic majors and minors, advanced work in 
professional education, and an interneship. 

Rich, extensive, and carefully planned learning experiences in the 
ateas of general and professional education, blended under the guid- 
ance of artist teachers and cast upon an adequate time base, will pro- 
duce truly educated teachers. Teachers in service understand best how 
essential it is to require adequate pre-service education and they would 
do well to stand united in demanding that their future colleagues enter 
the profession with an educational foundation which will enable them 
to render respectable professional service and assure them of reason- 
able success, 


IN-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 


Inservice teacher education includes all types of formal and infor- 
mal programs which contribute to the professional growth of the 
teachers who are actively engaged in teaching. Thus the in-service 
“tPeriences supplement the pre-service programs and are especially 
Beared to on-the-job needs of teachers. 

The following listing illustrates the wide range © 
“ome within the in-service sphere: 


f activities which 
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1. Participating in curriculum planning—local, county, or state. 

2. Helping to plan and carry through a series of faculty meetings which 
deal with teachers’ problems. 

3. Helping to plan and conduct parent-teacher meetings which deal 
with subjects such as “The Purposes of Education in Our Community,” 
“The Role of the School,” “Do You Know Your Child?” 

4, Visiting schools to observe other teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators at work. 

5. Conducting action research in your own classroom. 

6. Assuming special responsibilities in a local, state, or national teachers 
organization. 

7. Engaging in study for credit toward a certificate or degree by carrying 
extension course work or on-campus work if located near a college 
or university. 

8. Attending summer school. 


9. Participating in an exchange teacher program. 
10. Traveling. 


11. Writing and speaking. 
12. Faculty planning sessions before the school year begins and evaluation 
sessions at the close of the school year. 


In-service education is essential for every teacher. It is through this 
avenue that one is refreshed professionally, receives new ideas and/ or 
is stimulated to improve his own pet theories. Then too, participation 
in any worth-while in-service education program gives one an increased 
feeling of belongingness and responsibility to the profession. Of cours 
all this means more and more hard work. But just turn to a member of 
any profession—medical doctor, lawyer, engineer—and he will tell 
you that success demands hard work. 

Fortunately, in-service education Opportunities abound at every tutn 
in each school and community. Some are of a very informal nature and 
some are highly organized. Take your choice—the curriculum-plan 
ning program in the local school, the state guidance-program commit 
tee, the education extension credit or noncredit course, the county 
language-arts committee, summer school, an exchange-teacher pf 
gram. You have the privilege of making an intelligent selection 19 
terms of your professional needs and interests. 
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CERTIFICATION 


Certification relates to the educational qualifications of those who 
seek admission to the teaching profession and advancement in the 
profession. The basic purposes of certification are: 

1. To assure for the children and youth of our schools the quality 
of teaching which is usually rendered by teachers who have sufficient 
educational preparation to understand the growth and development of 
human beings and to serve as masters of the subject matter which they 
teach. 

2. To protect the competent teachers who are well-prepared to 
serve effectively as members of the profession from those who are ill- 
prepared and incompetent. 

Certification standards are established by the states and administered 
through the state departments of public instruction. The tendency now 
is to certify the teacher for a specific type of position such as kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate grades, junior high (major and minor), 
high school (major and minors). It is also considered very desirable 
practice to certify administrators, supervisors, guidance directors, and 
other specialists. 

The four-year bachelor’s degree program is now recognized as the 
desirable minimum college education to be required for teaching. Sev- 
etal states have established standards beyond the bachelor’s degree and 
the fifth-year or master’s-degree requirement is outlined clearly on the 
horizon as a coming standard requirement. One quickly recognizes the 
wisdom of requiring this time beyond the four years when he analyzes 
the desirable teacher-education program consisting of a basic general 
education, necessary majors and minors, special methods courses, foun- 
tations Courses in Education, practice teaching, and interneship teach- 
"8 in a codperating school. 

Certification standards ate usually stated in terms of semester hours 
of academic subjects required and semester hours of professional edu- 
Cation required. For administrative and supervisory positions a mini- 
Mum amount of experience is usually specified. 


Since each teacher is interested in the specific certification standards 
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established in his home state and/or in those states in which he wishes 
to teach, any generalized summary of certification standards is of very 
limited value. Therefore the basic reference, “Requirements for Certi- 
fication of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians and Administrators for 
Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges,” by 
Woellner and Wood, is recommended (published yearly by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). In this volume one can review the specific 
current certification standards for any one of the forty-eight states. 
Additional information can be secured for any state from the state 
department of public instruction in the given state. 

For illustrative purposes the certification requirements for California 
ate outlined in detail: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


1. Bachelor's degree from a state teachers college or a college or uni- 
versity accredited by the Association of American Universities or the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary. Schools, the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, or the Northwest Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

2. Twenty-four semester hours of professional work in education, in- 
cluding 8 semester hours of directed teaching and adequate preparation 
for teaching the statutory elementary school subjects and the subjects 
in which the applicant is required by law to be proficient. 

3. Principles and provisions of the Constitution of the United States— 
2 semester hours completed in an approved California teacher-training 
institution. May be satisfied by examination as renewal requirement. 


Junior HIGH ScHooL 


1. Same as (1) under Elementary School. 
2. Academic requirements: 
A major and a minor in subjects taught in high school, or 4 major 
in education and two minors in high-school subjects. 
3. Professional requirements—semester hours in education, 18 
a. Course dealing with the aims, scope, and desirable outcomes of the 
secondary school. 
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b. Directed teaching—semester hours, 4. 
. See Elementary School (3). 


HIGH SCHOOL 


. Bachelor's degree. 
. Academic requirements: 

a, One full year of postgraduate work offered by an institution ap- 
proved for graduate work by the state board of education. 

b. Graduate work must include 6 semester hours of approved work 
in education. 

c One major and one minor in subjects recognized by the state board 
of education as majors for graduation from high school, or one 
major in a field not commonly accepted and two minors. 

. Professional requirements—semester hours in education, 18. 

a. Course dealing with the aims, scope and desirable outcomes of the 
secondary school. 

b. Directed teaching—semester hours, 4, 

NOTE: Satisfactory teaching experience may be substituted for this re- 

quirement. 

Applies to all credentials. 

, See Elementary School (3). 
| Special secondary credential in fields of art, music, etc—bachelor’s 
degree, 15 semester hours in education, and specific course require- 

Ments in special fields to be taught. 

- Specific state requirements (for general credentials only). 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
» Master’s or doctot’s degree from an institution approved by Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education. 
» Academic requirements—one teaching major, one minor. 
- Professional requirements—semester hours in education, 10. 
a. A course dealing with the aims, scope, and desirable outcomes 
of the secondary school or the junior college. 
5 b. Directed teaching—4 semester hours. ! 
NOTE: At least one year of satisfactory teaching experience may 
Scpted to satisfy part or all of this requirement. 
' Principles and provisions of the Constitution of t 
2 semester hours completed in a California teacher- 
(May be satisfied by examination as renewal requirement. ) 


be ac- 


he United States— 
training institution. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


I. General Administration Credential. 

A. General elementary credential and a valid general secondary cre- 
dential. 
Professional requirements—30 semester hours of graduate work, or 
training approved or accredited as fulfilling institutional require- 
ments for a graduate year of training (in addition to general sec- 
ondary credential) to include: 


B. 


1. 


Scope, functions, and place in the system of public education of 
elementary and secondary schools; rural and urban schools; vo- 
cational education, education for adults; special school programs, 
auxiliary agencies. 


- Principles and practices of curriculum construction and evaluation. 
- Measurement and appraisal of educational achievement and apti- 


tudes. 


. Pupil personnel, counseling and guidance, including techniques 


and practices of child study and parent education. 


- Graduate training (concurrent with or subsequent to teaching ex- 


perience) including directed field work: 

a. Federal, state, county, and city school organization; administra- 
tion and supervision; school finance; housing; business admin- 
istration; and legal aspects of education. 

b. Organization and administration of secondary schools, includ- 
ing vocational curriculum or schools, and classes for adults. 

c. Organization and administration of elementary schools. 

d. Supervision of instruction and curriculum in secondary schools. 

Electives from areas of general ot professional education to com 

plete total requirements. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


No regulations. 


LIBRARIAN 


1. Bachelor's degree (four-year college course). 

2, Academic requirements—semester hours of work in the subject groups 
of English, science, social studies, and physical education, 16. 

3. Professional requitements—semester hours in education, including, 1>. 
a. Aims, scope, and desirable outcomes of the elementary and the sec- 


ondary school. 
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b. Directed library practice or directed teaching, 4. 
c. Courses organized primarily for service as a librarian. 
d. Other courses organized for the training of teachers. 
4, Special training—semester hours in a library school accredited by the 
American Library Association, 24+ ` i 


Every teacher in the profession can play an active and important 
tole in improving certification standards. First, it is every teacher's 
responsibility to meet the minimum standards and it seems reasonable 
to expect each teacher to be sufficiently interested in his own profes- 
sional growth and advancement so that he will strive to meet maxi- 
mum standards. Secondly, every teacher should share the important 
tesponsibility of informing citizens in his community in a normal and 
professional manner concerning the importance of maintaining proper 
educational standards for those who play sucha significant part in guid- 
ing the growth and development of our children and youth. If we fail 
to adhere to desirable certification requirements, the very foundation 
can be blasted from our profession. It is indeed criminal to subject 
youngsters to poorly prepared teachers, for in so doing we are legaliz- 
ing the wasting of time and the blighting of human beings. 


PLACEMENT 


Placement involves bringing the right teacher to the right position. 
From the teacher's own standpoint he is eager to secure that position 
in which he can render most satisfactory professional service. That is, 
he wants to teach in the academic areas in which he is especially inter- 
sted and prepared. Then too, he wants to work in those extracurricular 
fields in which he has experience and interest. Finally, the teacher 
Opes to secure a position in that type of community theoretically es- 
tablished in his mind as the ideal community in which to serve. From 
the standpoint of the employing officials it is hoped that teachers will 
e selected who are competent professional workers in their respective 
teas of Specialization, interested in children and youth, and, last but 
not least, understanding of community affairs and concerned about the 
ptovement of living therein. 


7 : 
Voellner, R. C, and Wood, M. A., “Requirements for Certi 

qtachers, Counselors, Librarians and Administrators for r 

“ondary Schools and Junior Colleges,” Fifteenth Edition, yee 
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On first thought, placement seems to be such a simple operation, 
Just securing a job. Why not take the first position offered just so that 
it meets that minimum-salary standard? Upon closer examination it 
is realized how very important that first position is for the beginning 
teacher. His professional growth and advancement and his personal 
happiness depend to a considerable degree upon proper placement. No 
more unhappy and frustrated person can be found than the teacher 
who finds himself in a school and community where even maximum 
effort on his part can never spell anything but failure. 

For the experienced teacher, placement is an equally vital matter. He 
is making his way up the success ladder and he needs to feel that each 
position which he holds really demands the maximum of him. Like- 
wise, he should be encouraged to further his own education through 
formal or informal programs. Regardless of age, the teacher has no 
yeats to waste. He must always be moving forward on the highway to 
professional improvement. 

The teacher may secure a position through any one of the following 
channels: 


1. Placement bureau of a college or university. 
2. State placement bureaus. 
3. Commercial agency. 


4. Professional and/or personal acquaintances. 


For the beginning teacher the college or university placement bu- 
reau is in a unique position to render superior service. The candidate 
is on the campus, readily available for interview, and the instructors 
with whom the candidate has worked are usually willing to submit 
evaluations reviewing his academic work completed and predicting i 
degree of success. The experienced teacher will also fare well, since 1t 
is to the institution’s advantage to have its graduates succeed. 

In some states the state employment service and the state department 
of public instruction assume responsibility for placement of teachers. 
The availability of these placement avenues should be checked by th¢ 
teacher seeking employment in a given state, since these services at 
effective and free. 

Commercial agencies claim to render especially fine service if 
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the preparation and distribution of credentials and the placement of 
the candidate in the most suitable position in the desired location. The 
commercial agency is paid by the teacher for placement services at the 
tate of approximately 5 percent of the first year’s salary. 

In many instances the successful experienced teacher is selected and 
invited to accept a position because his excellent work is well known 
by his professional colleagues and he is considered eligible for advance- 

ment. Occasionally a teacher secures a position through a personal 
acquaintance. Such an appointment is considered legitimate when the 
candidate who secures the position is as well or better qualified than 
any other candidate considered for the position. 

Especially in times of oversupply of teachers, some thoughtless and 
Overeager persons send out general circular letters reviewing their 
qualifications and asking consideration in the event a position is open 
for which they are qualified. This general broadcast variety of personal 
advertising is considered highly undesirable by most members of the 
profession and rarely gains the applicant a single response. 

The teacher has certain basic responsibilities in the placement proc- 

es. First, he should aid in a collection of a set of credentials which 
accurately and thoroughly describe him as a professional worker and a 
Petson. Naturally, these credentials should be kept up to date for one 
never knows when he may need them to further his professional ad- 
vancement, 
_ Second, the teacher would do well to organize his thinking concern- 
10g his philosophy of education and the ideas which he would like to 
NY Out in the near future. The experienced teacher certainly should be 
ible to state what he believes concerning education in general and in 
“gard to his special field and, further, he should know why he believes 
as he does, 

Third, in considering a position, a teacher has the responsibility of 
Studying the school and community in which he is invited to serve, In 
` doing he places himself in a better position to make an intelligent 
Judgment as to whether or not he can serve effectively in that given 
Position, 

Teaching is such an important profession and the teacher plays ae 
“important role in the education of the children and youth of our 
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nation that it is crystal clear why placement of teachers should be car- 
ried out on a carefully planned, scientific basis as opposed to a hit-or- 
miss, gtab-the-first-job-to-be-found basis by the teacher, or, by the 
employer, of employing the first teacher who comes along. 


SUMMARY 


Recruitment means attracting and attempting to secure candidates 
for membership in the teaching profession. 

Selection involves the establishment of screening programs by 
means of which it is possible to determine who may enter the profes- 
sion and serve with a reasonable degree of success. 

Pre-service teacher education is that college or university program 
consisting of general and professional education which prospective 
teachers complete before going to their first positions. 

In-service teacher education includes all varieties of informal and 
formal programs which contribute to the professional growth of teach- 
ers who are actively engaged in teaching. 

Certification relates to the educational qualifications of those who 
seek admission to the teaching profession as well as to the qualifica- 
tions of those experienced teachers who seek advancement in the 
profession. 

Placement involves bringing the right teacher to the right position. 

Recruitment, selection, pre-service teacher education, certification, 
and placement are inextricably related. High standards in each area 
will do much to strengthen the teaching profession. Recruitment of 
adequate numbers of capable candidates, effective selection procedures, 
excellent educational programs, high certification standards and scien- 
tific placement procedures intelligently applied will stabilize the mem- 
bership in the profession and go far in assuring high-quality teachers 
for the children and youth of our nation. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 
(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels of roun 
tables, community studies ) 
1. Your attention is directed to the basic questions at the beginning of 
Chapter X. 
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2, What, if any, responsibility does the teacher have for recruiting candi- 
dates for membership in the teaching profession? 

3, Explain what is meant by the statement that the selection process should 
be a carefully planned and executed long-term operation. 

4, As a teacher, if you participate in selecting candidates for the teaching 
profession, what characteristics of a good teacher will you employ in 
making your judgments? ’ 

5, Describe what you consider to be an adequate pre-service teacher-educa- 
tion program. 

6, Discuss the role of in-service education with experienced teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. 

7. Discuss certification requirements in your state with a representative of 
your state department of public instruction or an official of your state 
teachers’ association. How does your state rank in the national picture 
concerning certification standards? How can you aid in improving 
standards? 

8. Analyze what is involved in the placement of a teacher and then estab- 
lish your own placement plans. 

9. Plan a panel presentation in which the interrelationships of recruitment, 
selection, pre-service and in-service teacher education, certification, and 
placement are discussed. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Teacher Welfare and Security 


Schools are organized and supported in order that the society which 
they serve may be perpetuated and improved. Since the work of schools 
is extremely personal in nature, their effectiveness depends greatly 
upon the competence and morale of the school personnel. A school 
that attracts and holds competent teachers who are secure and happy 
will be able to render the best kind of service to the community. A 
consideration of the problem of teacher welfare and security does not, 
therefore, represent only selfish interests of a professional group. 
Teacher welfare and security are intimately related to the quality of 
Social services which the schools will provide. 

The campaign for better salaries for teachers carried on by lay peri- 
odicals and by radio stations following World War II is evidence of 
the fact that the public recognizes the relationship between teachers’ 
Salaries and quality of educational programs. Salary, however, although 
‘portant, is only one factor in determining the total welfare of the 
teacher, 

A full consideration of the welfare and security of teachers would 
necessarily include such factors as teaching load, community and school 
telationships, contractual status, tenure and retirement, as well as finan- 
a income. In the following sections of this chapter particular con- 
sideration wil] be given to (1) the teachet’s contract, (2) teachers’ 
salaries, (3) tenure, and (4) retirement plans for teachers. 
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THE TEACHER'S CONTRACT 


A contract is an agreement between two or more parties which is 
enforceable at law. Boards of education in all states are authorized by 
Statute to make employment contracts with teachers. Ordinarily only 
the board of education, and not the superintendent of schools, may 
employ a teacher. In a few states the board may delegate the authority 
to employ teachers to its administrative officer, but there must be a 
statutory basis for such delegation of authority if the contracts are to 
be valid. It is the board of education which has power to employ. Con- 
sequently, individual board members, acting individually and sepa- 
rately, cannot legally employ a teacher unless there is specific legis- 
lation permitting them to do so. As a usual rule the teacher must be 
employed by the board when it is meeting as a body at a regular or at 
a legally called special meeting. 


WRITTEN VS, ORAL CONTRACTS 


Teachers’ contracts may be either written or oral, depending upon 
the statutes and court decisions in a particular state. If a state has a 
mandatory law requiring a written contract, an oral contract is invalid. 
State regulations must be followed to the letter if binding contracts 
are to be established. In the absence of a legal requirement for a writ- 
ten contract, the legality of oral contracts varies. In some states, under 
certain conditions, oral contracts are valid; in others, the courts have 
held them unenforceable. From the teacher's point of view, at least, it 
certainly is a wise policy to have a written contract. Written contracts 
provide for better understanding of the terms of employment. More- 
over, in case a controversy should arise, the terms of agreement can be 
proven by reference to the written document much more easily than 
by reference to oral conversation. 

In most states employment of a teacher must be evidenced by 4 
written contract.’ In these states an oral agreement is not binding. A 
study reported in 1942 indicated that 88 percent of 1778 cities report 


* National Education Association, Research Division, “The Legal Status of the 
Public School Teachers,” Research Bulletin, 25:33, April, 1947. 
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ing used the written contract in the employment of teachers.” The per- 
centage of school systems using written contracts was higher for small 
cities than for large ones, due to the fact that some states do not require 
written contracts for teachers on tenure. 

Some states have adopted legal requirements as to the term of teach- 
ts’ contracts, although most states are not specific regarding this mat- 
ter. One state, Oklahoma, requires that teachers’ contracts be written 
for one year only. Three states, Maine, Mississippi, and Texas, stipulate 
that contracts may be written for more than one year at a time. Spring- 
notification continuing-contract laws are in effect in seventeen states, 
at least in certain types of districts, and therefore the annual contract 
seems to be assumed. In a few states there is no legislation relative to 
the term of employment of teachers.’ 


STATE-ADOPTED CONTRACT FORMS 


State departments of education in many states have prepared uni- 
form contract forms for the use of local school districts. In some such 
States, use of the official contract form is required; in others, it is recom- 
mended.* It might be argued that a contract form prepared locally 
should be preferred to a standardized form prepared for state-wide use. 
AS a usual rule, however, persons at the local level are less well in- 
formed about the laws and conditions pertaining to the public schools 

' than are the members of the state department of education. Moreover, 
the use of a uniform contract form reduces the chances that undesir- 
able requirements will be written into local contracts for teachers. A 
‘imple contract form for use in California school districts is reproduced 
On page 304. 


STANDARDS FOR CONTRACT FORMS 


The Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom of the National 
; , 
Education Association has made a special study of teachers’ contract 


“Teacher Personnel Pro- 


! i > n, 20:71; March, 1942. 
Selection and Appointment, Research Telti S Sith 


Sch ational Education Association, Research Division, 
20h," Research Bulletin, 27:144-145; December, 1949. 
lbid, p. 144, i 


: i 18 8 
ce, Sa ational Education Association, Research Division, 
eS: 


CALIFORNIA 


Form No. J-84-A 
California State Department of Education 


SUGGESTED SCHOOL DISTRICT CONTRACT 


OFFER OF EMPLOYMENT 


Men eee eet Bee LCL NNA ciate. tk re , California 


KS me pen ial et E 9 WD ae 


full time 
part time 
srvmmmmnaeenrainiranermvnmninninnne FOr the school year beginning July 1, 19_...., and ending 
(position) 
June 80, 19... fi 
The following conditions of employment have been stipulated by the governing 
board and are hereby expressly made a part of this contract: 
1. Your annual salary for the school year in the above named position will be 
Bomoseen payable as follows 


district held nunn, 


want Lonny YOU Were elected to serve as a 


our services in the above named position will begin 
8. You will be required to render service in the above named position for such 
length of time during the school year as the governing board of the school district 
may direct. 

4. You are hereby classified by this board as a a employee, 
(substitute, temporary, probationary, permanent) 
subject to acceptance of this offer, 

5. This offer of employment is made subject to the laws of California and to the 
lawful rules of the State Board of Education and of the governing board of the 
above named school district affecting the terms and conditions of employment by 
governing boards of school districts, Said laws and rules are hereby made a part 
of the terms and conditions of this offer of employment, the same as though they 
had been expressly set forth herein, 


(signed) 


Clerk/Secretary Bei 
Seen 
ACCEPTANCE OF OFFER 
I accept the above offer of employment and the terms and conditions thereof and 
will report for duty as directed, I hold and have on file or registered in the office 
erintendent of schools of this county the following credentials or 
rizing me to serve in the capacity stipulated in this contract: 


“Member 


of the county sup 
certificates autho: 


(Signed) MEA EET 


SOURCE: National Education Association, Committee on Tenure 


and Academic Freedom, Teachers Contracts—Principles and 
Practices, March, 1945, page 38. 
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forms and has offered a set of suggested standards for them.’ The 
standards suggested include (1) clear identification of the parties, i.e., 
the school district and the teacher; (2) statement that the teacher is 
legally qualified and was elected at a duly called school-board meeting 
on a specified date; (3) statement of the amount of salary and when 
and how it is to be paid; (4) indication of the duration of the contract 
together with the date when performance is to begin; (5) general 
description, at least, of the type of service the teacher is to render; and 
(6) statement as to how the contract may be terminated by mutual 
consent. Since the courts tend to read into a contract pertinent state 
laws and the regulations of the board of education, it is desirable that 
a statement of these be attached to the contract in order that the atten- 
tion of both parties will be called to them. If either the teacher or the 
board agrees to some function which is not ordinarily performed by a 
teacher or a board, that agreement should be written into the contract 
form and not left as a mere supplementary oral agreement. 


CAN TEACHERS IMPROVE THEIR CONTRACTS? 


It is not likely that an individual teacher can do much to improve 
his own contract form. A teacher would probably find it difficult to 
refuse to accept the contract form offered without refusing the position 
as well, Certainly any suggestions by the teachers for a change in the 
contract would have to be offered very diplomatically if the p ossibili- 
tes of employment were not to be jeopardized. Groups of teachers act- 
ng together, however, may expect to have more influence on the 
imptovement of contracts. The Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom offers the following suggestions in the improvement of con- 
“acts for teachers, 


Whete the State has adopted a standardized contract form: EE 

l Publicize the mandatory form and warn teachers that any substitute is 
not enforceable. 

Confer with schoolboard members in districts not using the state-adopted 
rm, to ascertain why not and to request a change, even Pave ce the 


State-. 3 

tate adopted form is not mandatory. 

i i d 
3 ‘| ic Freedom, 

ional Education Association, Committee on Tenure and Academi » 


T i 
Pichery Ontracts—Principles and Practices, March, 1945, pp. 31 35. 
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3. If the form is merely recommended, sponsor legislation to make its use 
mandatory. 

á. Study the state-adopted form and submit to the state board of education 
the profession’s suggestions for its improvement. 


Where no contract form has been adopted: 

1. Request the local schoolboard to appoint a committee to work with a 

committee of teachers in arriving at provisions acceptable to both. 

Request the state board to cooperate with the teachers in evaluating 

local forms and in drafting a standardized form for statewide use. 

3. Sponsor legislation requiring the mandatory use of a state-adopted con- 
tract form to be prepared by the state board of education. 


N 


SALARIES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Salaries for teachers and other school personnel constitute a vety 
large proportion of the total budget for public education. In the typical 
school district 70 or more percent of the funds are expended for per- 
sonal services. In view of this fact it is obvious that the question of 
teachers’ salaries is of real concern, not only to teachers, but to boards 
of education and to taxpayers as well. Since such a large proportion of 
school moneys go for teachers’ salaries, these salaries have been sub 
jected to drastic fluctuations as economic conditions change. 

It is hardly necessary to argue that teachers should be paid a wage 
which compares favorably with that of other occupational pursuits 
which attract persons with similar qualifications. It has often been said 
that a school can be no better than its teachers, As a usual rule, the 
higher the salary offered, the better the qualifications of the person who 
is employed will be. Consequently, it is sound not only from an educa 
tional point of view, but from the viewpoint of economy as well, to pay 
salaries to teachers which will attract and retain in the schools persons 
who are cultured, capable, and professionally competent. Only when 
such persons are regularly employed by school systems will the schools 
be able to meet fully the responsibilities which have been assigned t° 
them relative to educating children and youth, and adults, for effective 
participation in a complex society, 

Teachers, of course, are interested in adequate salaries for them 

° Ibid., p. 36. 
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selves. Like other persons, they have needs which require money to 
satisfy. It is not maintained that persons are never attracted to teaching 
for reasons other than dollar income; nonetheless, potential teachers, 
just as other people, will in choosing their life work give full consider- 
ation to the monetary rewards involved. If men and women of ability 
and ambition are to choose teaching as a career they must have the 
promise of an income comparable to that which they could earn in 
other professions, trades, or businesses. But having said this, it must be 
recognized that income alone does not guarantee an attractive oppor- 
tunity in any line of endeavor. In addition to an adequate income, a 
desirable occupation offers satisfactory working conditions and secu- 
tity, both during employment and in old age or disability. The prob- 
lems of tenure and retirement provisions for teachers are discussed in 
later sections of the chapter. 


CURRENT SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


Due to the efforts of the National Education Association since 1920, 
comprehensive data concerning teachers’ salaries are available.” Some- 
what like other salaries, teachers’ salaries have fluctuated in accordance 
With prevailing economic conditions. During the period 1935-1951 
there has been a trend toward a decrease in the purchasing value of the 
dollar, Consequently there has been an upward trend in teachers’ sal- 
aties. The question remains, however, as to whether teachers have 
Stined or lost over the years when purchasing power is considered. 

In Table 4 are presented median salaries of teachers in city school 
stems for certain school years during the period 1919-1949, It can 
* Noted, for example, that the median salary of high-school teachers 
^ cities of 5000 to 10,000 population increased to $3017 in 1948- 
M49. In 1930-1931 the median salary of this group of teachers had 
tached $1692 but during the mid-depression year of 1934-1935 r 

3 i dropped to $1379. In 1930-1931 salaries received by teachers in 
“HY school systems were the highest, both in terms of amount and 
Purchasing power, that had been paid to them up to that date. The 
“otomic depression of the early 1930's, however, soon caught up 


T o. 
vea fxample, see “Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, 
D” Research Bulletin, 27: 43-71, ‘April, 1949. 
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with school budgets. Widespread unemployment of teachers soon 
prevailed. 

Salaries of teachers reached their lowest level in 1934—1935. Since 
that date teachers’ salaries have constantly increased in amount. The 


Taste 4. Median Salaries Paid Teachers in Cities of Various Sizes, 1919-1949 


Population | Educational |1918-|1924-|1930-] 1934-| 1938-| 1940-| 1946-|1948- 
of City Level 19192 11925 |1931¢ |1935? |1939¢ |1941° |1947° |1949° 


30,000 | Elementary 874 | 1528 | 1609 | 1412 | 1584 | 1608 | 2288 | 2955 
to 
100,000 | Junior High | 1031 | 1706 | 1860 | 1612 | 1843 | 1847 | 2546 3280 


High School | 1263 | 2000 | 2111 | 1834 | 2029 | 2039 | 2774 | 3444 


10,000 | Elementary 774 | 1354 | 1428 | 1231 | 1405 | 1432 | 2118 2778 


30,000 | Junior High | 943 | 1534 | 1619 | 1390 | 1589 | 1597 | 2354 | 3014 


High School | 1097 | 1737 | 1876 | 1603 | 1779 | 1803 | 2595 | 3269 


5000 | Elementary | 677 | 1231 | 1303.| 1050 | 1251 1289 | 1948 | 2609 


10,000 | Junior High | 775 | 1373 | 1494 | 1208 | 1387 | 1452 | 2155 | 2874 


High School | 944 | 1617 | 1692 | 1379 | 1607 | 1626 | 2375 | 3017 


2500 | Elementary | 693 |1129 | 1162| 961 | 1096 | 1149 | 1864 | 248 


5000 | Junior High | 738 | 1307 | 1360 | 1125 | 1283 | 1301 | 2087 | 2677 


High School | 918 | 1491 | 1547 | 1260 | 1410 | 1428 | 2274 | 287 


a National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Public School Salaries,” Re 
search Bulletin, 3:15, January and March, 1925. J 
è National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Salaries of School Employees, 
Research, Bulletin, 15:62-66, March, 1937. 

° National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Salaries and Salary Schedules © 
City-School Employees, 1948-49," Research Bulletin, 27:49-52, April, 1949. 


increase has been very marked since the end of World War II. Salaries 
paid to teachers in 1948-1949 represented an all-time high figure 
What happens to salaries of teachers in the future will undoubtedly 
depend upon several factors, but one of these will certainly be the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The economic status of the teacher does not rest wholly on the 
amount of his salary. If he is to enjoy a satisfactory status his salary 
must compare favorably with the salaries of other workers, Figure 5 
shows the relationship of teachers’ salaries to the salaries of all gain- 
fully employed persons in the United States for the period 1939-1948. 

From 1939 to 1941, teachers held an advantage, both in dollars 
received and purchasing power, over all workers. Since the latter date, 


$2900 $2900 
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FIGURE SF Average Annual Earnings of All Persons in United States 
Working for Salaries or Wages, Versus Average Salaries (estimated on 
Calendar-year basis) of Teachers. (National Education Association, Re- 
Seach Division, Research Bulletin, 27:140; December, 1949.) 
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however, and in spite of the marked increase in teachers’ salaries al- 
“dy noted, salaries of teachers have continuously lagged behind the 
‘alaties of workers in general. From 1942 to 1945 the variation began 
© diminish gradually but was still substantial in 1948. In 1939 the 
erage salary for teachers was $1420, as against $1269 for all em- 
Moved persons. Consequently teachers salaries were 12 percent higher 
‘Nan the general salary level. In 1948 teachers’ salaries had increased 
” $2350 but all salaries had increased to $2595, which meant that 
*eachers Salaries were 9 percent lower than all salaries. From 1939 to 
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1947 salaries of school instructional employees increased about 66 per- 
cent while the general salary situation increased 105 percent. In terms 
of the average purchasing power of dollars in the prewar years 1935- 
1939, a salary of $2000 in 1948—49 equaled a prewar salary of $1176; 
a salary of $3500 equaled $2059.° 

The index of real wages of teachers for 1949, when compared with 
an index of 100 for 1939, was 106. The real national income of the 
United States had increased about 2 percent per year for a long period 
previous to 1950. In view of this fact, the real wages of teachers in 
1949 should have been about 25 percent higher than in 1939 instead 
of only 6 percent higher. In October, 1949, the wages of teachers as 
compared to the wages of all other groups were only 71.7 percent of 
what they were in 1939.’ 


FACTORS INFLUENCING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


If the salary situation for teachers is to be improved, the factors 
determining salaries of teachers must be understood. Only as favorable 
changes of the influencing factors are achieved will the relative status 
of teachers’ salaries be improved. These factors include: (1) the 
general economic situation, (2) the value which people put on edw 
cation, (3) the quality of the personnel desired for the schools, (4) 
the relationship of the supply of teachers and the demand for theit 
services, and (5) the extent to which there is a demand for men 
teachers. 

It has already been pointed out that teachers’ salaries, in fact all 
salaries, are largely determined by the current economic conditions. 
General level of income, purchasing power of the dollar, standards of 
living, and the total demand for the tax dollar, all have a bearing °° 
the general level of wages and salaries. There is perhaps not much 
an individual teacher, or the teaching group, can do to change the 
general economic situation at any particular time. Insofar as it is p°” 
sible for the general economic trend to be controlled, the teaching 
group can play a part. If individual teachers and local, state and 2% 


$ National Education Association, Research Division. “ «the Public 
” ; ‘i hi the 
Snel Serd Bulletin, 27: 140, Doler 1949, p a saree a 
arold F. Clark, “Teachers” Salari 2 E OE Living” The Shoo 
Executive, 69: 34; December 1949, es and the Cost of Living, 
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tional teacher groups concern themselves with current and future 
economic problems they can be an influence on public opinion re- 
garding planning for economic stability and well-being. 

If salaries of teachers are to be properly related to other salaries and 
incomes, and to the purchasing power of the dollar, the public, which 
determines and pays teachers’ salaries, must be kept continuously and 
correctly informed about the relationships of teachers’ salaries to these 
conditions. This is a proper and important responsibility of individual 
teachers and of the teaching profession. Teachers and their professional 
organizations must see that cost-of-living indexes applicable to the 
profession are determined and interpreted to boards of education and 
the general public. Such indexes are needed not only on a national 
basis but also on state and local bases. Both teachers and taxpayers 
must develop a willingness to have salaries adjusted in terms of re- 
liable indexes. This would mean, of course, that salaries would be 
adjusted upward or downward as economic conditions warrant. 

The general value which citizens place upon public education de- 
termines the amount of their income which they are willing to pro- 
vide for public schools. Historically, the people of this nation have 
had a strong faith in the efficacy of education. Our forefathers fought 
long and hard political battles for the principles of universal public 
education, Nonetheless, it is true that today the United States is spend- 
ing a much smaller proportion of its national income on education 
than are several other major nations of the world. In 1934-1935 only 
slightly less than two billion dollars were spent in the United States 
for public elementary and secondary education, This amount was 
toughly 3 percent of the then current national income. It has been 
‘timated that approximately three billion dollars were spent for edu- 
“tion in 1948-1949, an amount which represented less than 1% 
Percent of the national income for that year. In 1944 it was reported 
that approximately $6,000,000,000 a year was needed for public edu- 
“tion if desirable minimum educational opportunities were to be 
Wailable in all parts of the nation.” Had 3 percent of the national 

, come for 1948 been spent for public elementary and secondary 


ational 


10 . 
a National Resources Planning Board, Postwar Plan and Program, N ae 


Ources Development Report for 1943, Part I, Government Printing Office, 
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education, the amount would have been somewhat in excess of 
$6,000,000,000. 

Each year the people of our country spend several times as much 
money for liquor and tobacco as for public education. It is obvious 
that the nation could afford to spend substantially more for education 
than it is now spending. Before it does so, however, its citizens must 
desire a higher level of educational Opportunity than now exists. The 
people must be helped to understand the need for better qualified 
teachers, improved facilities and equipment, and enriched instructional 
materials. As professional public employees, it is the responsibility of 
teachers to strive constantly to develop this understanding on the part 
of lay citizens. When the people are fully cognizant of the importance 
of better schools, it is easily within their ability to provide the necessity 
financial support. 

A recognition on the part of citizens of the need for improved edu- 
cational programs will result in demands for higher qualifications for 
teachers. This will mean new standards for the selection and pa 
fessional preparation of teachers. As the length of time and quality of 
professional preparation is increased, society will tend to place a highet 
value on the services which teachers render. 

‘When one considets the large percentage of teachers who have # 
bare minimum, or even less, of general and professional preparation, 
1t 1S not so surprising that median teachers’ salaries do not occupy # 
higher relative status among salaries in general. Only when there is 
a demand for teachers who have had an extended period of specialized 
professional preparation can teachers reasonably expect to be paid 
salaries which are comparable to those received by other professional 
workers. Teachers can foster an expectation on the part of the public 
of high-quality professional services from teachers by extending rheit 
professional preparation to the highest possible levels. 

Salaries of teachers, like those of any other occupational group, 
are affected by the relationship of the available supply of teachers go) 
the demand for their services, An oversupply of teachers, especially 
during periods of economic recession, makes it possible for boards of 
education to effect budget savings by reducing teachers’ salaries. Under 


such conditions teachers often underbid one another for available 
positions. 
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To prevent an oversupply of certified teachers, careful continuous 
studies should be made to predict the number of teachers which will 
be needed six to ten years in the future. On the basis of data revealed 
by such studies, certification requirements and admission procedures 
in teacher-education institutions can be altered in such a way as to 
maintain a rather constant supply of teachers in relation to job oppor- 
tunities. Such a policy would serve two important ends. It would tend 
to support teachers’ salaries at reasonable levels by keeping supply 
in harmony with demand. More importantly, it would significantly 
influence the quality of the teaching personnel. 

An uncontrolled supply of teachers gives boards of education an 
opportunity to employ the least well prepared teachers from a large 
oversupply of teachers who have been certified in terms of minimum 
professional standards. Had the demand for teachers been anticipated 
in advance, and preparation standards raised accordingly, all teachers 
among the available supply would possess desirable professional qual- 
ifications. 

Responsibility for maintaining a satisfactory relationship between 
Supply and demand for teachers rests with the teaching profession 
itself. Individual teachers, local, state, and national education associa- 
tions, state departments of education, and faculties of teacher-education 
institutions should join in coéperative efforts to maintain the highest 
Possible professional standards for teachers. It can be expected that 
mcteased professional standards and a satisfactory relationship be- 
‘ween available supply of teachers and the need for their services will 
have a Salutary effect on the long-term trend of teachers’ salaries. 

A final factor to be discussed which influences salaries of teachers 1s 
he Prevailing attitude as to whether teaching is a profession for men. 
Traditionally, women have received less pay than men for equivalent 
Vork. Most of the Professions are composed predominantly of men. 

od examples are medicine, law, engineering, and the ministry. The 
"aching gtoup, on the other hand, includes a predominance of women. 
ee tecent decades, increasing numbers of women have pa o 

8 such professions as medicine and law. It is also true that the p. | 
Pttion of women to men is much greater at the elementary-schoo 


eve] 
than at the secondary level. É d 
` carly as 1914 the National Education Association went on rec 
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in favor of equal pay for men and women with equivalent professional 
qualifications. A substantial number of states have enacted the prin- 
ciple of equal pay into law. The teaching profession has been an out- 
standing proponent of this principle for several decades. As a result, 
it has constantly been struggling against the tradition that women 
should be paid less than men for equivalent work. The principle of 
equal pay for equivalent ability, preparation, and experience has much 
in its favor. Eventually it may be commonly accepted. If it were gen- 
erally accepted, a profession composed largely of women would not be 
penalized in terms of salary. Until it is accepted, the salaries of teachers 
will be affected favorably by an increased demand on the part of the 
public for more men teachers. Consequently, all persons, both women 
and men, presently in the teaching profession should help laymen to 
understand the educational advantages of having a reasonable pto- 
portion of men teachers in every school. 


SALARY SCHEDULES FOR TEACHERS 


It is now quite generally recognized that it is desirable for boards 
of education to formally adopt salary policies and salary schedules 
based upon these policies. Such salary policies and schedules contribute 
to the morale and efficiency of the teaching personnel. The National 
Education Association defines a salary schedule as follows: 


By a salary schedule is meant a plan for the payment of schoo! employees 
formally adopted by the board of education or school committee, which t0 
a large degree automatically determines the beginning salary, the amount 
and number of yearly increases, and the maximum salary received by various 


groups of teachers, principals, and other employees with specified qualifica- 
tions." 


A salary schedule is of much importance to a teacher. Without it 
the teacher is placed at a disadvantage because he does not know what 
the policies of the board of education are, and most likely does not 
know what salaries other teachers of like qualifications are receiving: 
Consequently, in the absence of an official salary schedule, the board 0 

11 National Education Association, Research Division “The Preparation of 


Teachers’ Salary Schedules, Part I: Admini x : pid e 
Research Bulletin, 14: 5, January, 1936. ministrative and Fact-Finding 
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education has a distinct advantage over the teacher in salary determina- 
tion. Furthermore, irrelevant factors such as political or religious 
affiliation and family relationships are likely to become considerations 
in determining salaries if there is no salary schedule. Most people 
would agree that a teacher’s salary should be based on only those 
factors which are significantly related to teaching efficiency. An 
adopted salary schedule, based upon such factors, helps the board of 
education to restrict its consideration of teachers’ salaries to these 
significant factors. 

A salary schedule for a particular state or local school system will, 
of course, be based upon those factors which the persons responsible 
for its development deem important; also upon the telative weights 
assigned to the several factors included. Usually, however, salary 
Schedules are based upon two or mote of the following factors; pro- 
fessional preparation, experience, and type of position held. Less fre- 
quently such factors as the following are included: merit, sex, 
dependency load, and teaching load. 

A study reported by the National Education Association” indicates 
that in thirty-one states minimum salaries for teachers are provided 
for by law. In fifteen states the law requires a minimum-salary schedule 
in which salaries are classified according to level of preparation and 
also according to years of teaching experience. An example of this 
type of state salary schedule is the one in Delaware. It requires that 
teachers (1) with no degree, (2) with bachelor’s degree, (3) with 
master’s degree, and (4) with doctor's degree be paid minimum sal- 
aries, respectively, of $2000, $2400, $2600, and $3000. This schedule 
also requires tén annual increments of $160 each, leading to maximum 
"quired salaries of $3600, $4000, $4200, and $4600. In 1949 only 
“venteen states required neither a minimum salary nor a minimum- 
salary schedule for teachers. h 
T = as 1930, most school systems paid salaries to ayaa 
Ondar: ee potas ee Hos were though the 
FA schools than to teachers in elementary schools, hue: 

$ possessed equivalent qualifications. In other words, 
ben Education Association, Research Division. “Teachers in the Public 
> Nesearch Bulletin, 27: 142, 1949. 
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salary schedules were of the position type at that date. During the 
period 1935-1950, however, there has been a marked trend toward 
a single salary schedule—a schedule in which teaching position is not 
considered an important factor. 

The single schedule emphasizes the fact that teachers with high- 
level preparation are needed in the elementary school just as much 
as they are needed in the secondary school. Under the position type 
of salary schedules, where one schedule is applied to elementary 
teachers and another to high-school teachers, teachers with advanced 
professional preparation were attracted away from the elementaty 
school to the secondary school by the higher salaries available. Under 
the single salary schedule, a teacher whose interest and competence is 
suited to the elementary school can receive the same financial remuner- 
ation in the elementary school as he would in the high school. In 
1938-1939, only 30.6 percent of the salary schedules reported to the 
National Education Association were single schedules for both ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers; in 1948-1949 this percentage 
had increased to 94.8. In addition to having the same schedules appli- 
cable to both elementary and secondary schools, many school systems 
extend the single salary principle still further and pay equal salaries 
to men and women. This is true not only of school systems in states 
where the state laws require it, but also in states where the laws do not. 

In addition to determining the factors upon which salaries of teach- 
ers should be based and deciding upon the resulting type of schedule 
to be formulated, there remain the problems of determining what the 
basic, or minimum, salary should be, the number and amount of in- 
crements to be included in the schedule, and the maximum salaries t0 
be paid. 

The minimum salary paid will be a large factor in determining the 
quality of teachers attracted to the school system. It is also likely © 
have an important effect on the limits of all other salaries in the sched- 
ule, although not necessarily so. The minimum salary, together with 
the other elements of the salary schedule, must be such as to cause 
qualified persons to choose, prepare for, enter, and continue to setv’ 
in the teaching profession. 


Since it seems to be a human characteristic to put as much, or more, 
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sttess upon immediate gains as upon deferred benefits, the minimum 
or beginning salary is obviously a very important consideration. The 
minimum salary should be sufficient to enable the beginning teacher to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living for a period of twelve months. 
It must be established with due consideration of cost of living in the 
community, salaries and wages paid to beginners in other occupations, 
standard of living deemed desirable for teachers, and quality of teach- 
ets which the school system should attract. Full consideration of such 
factors as these will result in salary schedules varying among school 
systems in a state and among the states. This emphasizes the fact that 
@ state-wide minimum salary should certainly be considered a mini- 
mum, not a maximum, beginning salary. 

The importance of the maximum salary has been increasingly em- 
phasized during recent years, It is fitting that in a profession young 
men and women, with fairly good preparation but without experience, 
should start their careers at fairly low salaries. At the same time, 
however, they should be able to look forward to a time when they can 
expect substantially good incomes. 

In the past, there have been entirely too many school systems in 
which maximum salaries were only slightly above minimum salaries. 
It is not reasonable to expect that schools can attract persons of qual- 
ity into teaching as a life career if their salaries are to remain practically 
‘onstant throughout such a career. Only when salary schedules for 
teachers include adequate maximum salaries will sufficient numbers 
4 highly competent men and women choose teaching as a career 
‘stead of other professions which do offer satisfactory maximum sal- 
aries, 

Lack of sufficiently high maximum salaries for teachers is probably 
One reason for the frequently stated need of higher minimum salaries. 
An imbalance between minimum and maximum salaries tends to 
n large numbers of persons to teaching for merely a ae i en 

„Persons are likely to possess professional purpose and intere: 
as a degree. From time to time a eae oe ue bane 
Slaties ee E E E ; A ld discourage 

nd reasonably high maximum salaries wou ‘ 
Persons from Preparing themselves to teach for only a few years an 
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at the same time encourage those persons who are interested in teach: 
ing as a career. 

The typical salary schedule provides for a teacher to move from 
the minimum salary up to the maximum by means of a series of steps 
or increments. These increments are usually predetermined fixed 
amounts of salary increase and come automatically as the teacher gains 
additional years of experience. 

The theory back of automatic salary increases for teaching expeti- 
ence rests upon the assumption that the efficiency of the teacher in- 
creases with experience, at least up to a certain point. Almost everyone 
is willing to agree that the theory does not apply in all cases. Incre- 
ments are also granted for additional professional preparation, again 
on the assumption that such preparation will increase the worth of 
the teacher. Another argument for more or less automatic salary 
increments has been well stated by Scates: 


Increments are also given to bring the salary of the maturing teacher up 
to a level befitting the interest of a professional adult. It is not reasonable to 
overlook or disparage the factor of increasing needs as the teacher advances 
in age. Either he will have additional people dependent upon him during 
the course of time, or his own maturing interests will call for larger © 
penditures for their realization. He will also need a certain surplus to put 
aside for him in old age. We employ the young person for a small amount 
of money by holding out to him the hope of a larger salary; he is wilt 
to work for a time on the basis of this expectation; but there comes a time 
when he realizes that life is short, that time is fleeting, and that the plans 
which he had dreamed of for many years must begin to be fulfilled if ever 
It is then that a higher salary, reached through successive increments, ie 
comes necessary if he is to remain happily and well adjusted. I believe p 
in no small sense the changing psychology of the individual toward E 
realization of his own life purposes is a significant factor in justifying © 
increments which we give.” 


i h ob- 
During recent years there has been increased attention to the p" e 
lem of developing salary schedules in which the increments arè w 
» Bduth 
y 18 Douglas E, Scates, “Needed Changes in the Single Salary Schedule, H 
tional Research Bulletin, 11: 338, October 26, 1932. 
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upon merit of the individual teacher. Theoretically, salary increments 
should be granted in accordance with the quality of service rendered, 
rather than being determined by such secondary factors as preparation 
and experience. Practically, this approach to the problem presents 
many difficulties because of the lack of satisfactory measures of teach- 
ing efficiency. Because of these difficulties, both administrators and 
teachers have been reluctant to initiate or accept salary schedules based 
on merit. 

With the growing demand on the part of teachers for more adequate 
salaries, and particularly for higher maximum salaries, there has also 
been an increased insistence on the part of the public for more empha- 
sis on quality of service in determining salary increases. As a result, 
many boards of education have been insisting on salary schedules 
which include merit as at least one factor in determining increments 
to be received and maximum salaries to be attained. The issue has also 
been before state legislatures. 

The New York legislature enacted in 1947 a law which made it 
mandatory for school systems to effectuate salary schedules which 
give definite recognition to the measured and judged merit of individ- 
wal teachers, This law was passed even though both teachers and 
administrator professional groups vigorously opposed it. The problem 
of incorporating the merit principle in teacher salary schedules is 
wale deserving of much careful study by teachers, administrators, and 
Citizens; otherwise, there is the possibility that lay boards of control 
Will attempt to legislate merit schedules into effect before adminis- 
"ators and teachers are prepared to administrator them satisfactorily. 


PREPARATION OF THE SALARY SCHEDULE 


Discussion of a salary schedule for teachers in a school system ob- 
viously leads to the question of who should prepare the schedule. It 
'S of course, the legal responsibility of the board of education to adopt 
the salary schedule officially and to issue contracts in accordance with 
the schedule, Most boards of education, however, delegate to the 
Superintendent of schools the responsibility of preparing a schedule 
to be considered by the board. Particularly during recent times there 
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has been the tendency to develop teachers’ salary schedules through 
the codperative efforts of representatives of the board of education, 
the administration, and the teachers themselves. 

Teachers have both the right and the obligation to participate in 
salary-schedule development. A teacher’s salary is obviously a very 
important factor in determining his welfare and security in the school 
and the community. Teachers’ salaries typically constitute two-thirds 
or more of the total budget; consequently the salary policy of a school 
system is also a matter of great concern to the board of education as 
the representative body of the taxpayers. The administrator of the 
school system has the responsibility of serving the interests of both 
the people of the district and the teachers, It is reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that representatives of the teachers, the superintendent's staff, 
and the board of education should codperate in developing the salary 
schedule. 

Various methods for securing the participation of teachers in the 
preparation of the salary schedule have been utilized."! Some school 
systems authorize a committee of the professional staff, a majority of 
which are teachers, to participate in making necessary studies and 
preparing a tentative salary schedule. Others give opportunity for 
members of the teaching staff to review and make criticisms and sug 
gestions concerning a preliminary draft of the salary schedule which 
has been prepared by administrative and board-of-education personnel. 
Still others request individual teachers to provide information on in 
come, expenses, training, dependents, and other personal and pro 
fessional factors which are considered as a basis for determining salaty 
levels. 

Teachers, through their individual efforts and by group action 
through their local, state, and national organization, can give increase 
impetus to the present trend toward full participation of teachers ® 
the preparation of salary schedules. There seems to be increasing 
readiness on the part of school administrators and of the general public 
ciation, Research Division. “The Preparation of 


Teachers’ Salary Schedules—Part I: Administrati inding Procedures, 
Research Bulletin: 14; 10-16, Januaty, ica ene 
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for allowing and encouraging teachers to have their voices heard on 
salary matters. 


SICK LEAVE FOR TEACHERS 


The question of whether teachers shall have sick leave with pay 
is importantly related to the total salary problem. There are over- 
whelming arguments for a reasonable sick-leave policy, properly safe- 
guarded against abuses, applying to teachers. Such a policy is humani- 
tarian and, incidentally, is one that is widely accepted by industrial 
employers. Teacher morale and efficiency, and the health of both 
pupils and teachers, are all served by a policy of making it possible 
for teachers to be absent from their duties for a few days in case of 
illness, without loss of salary. It is common practice to allow teachers 
at least a few days’ sick leave at full pay. However, there are wide 
Variations in the operation of the sick-leave policy. Some school sys- 
tems allow full pay for days missed because of illness; some, part-pay; 
and some, no pay. The number of days of absence with pay granted 
also varies greatly. The most usual situation, however, is that where 
lull pay is allowed for a maximum of from five to ten days per year. 
A minority of city school systems permit the teacher to accumulate 
sick leave. There is, however, a trend toward this practice. During 
the decade 1931-1941, the percentage of cities providing for gan 
lative sick leave for teachers increased from fourteen to thirty-three. 

General principles which should be helpful to school systems in 
formulating policies relating to brief absences of teachers have been 
“uted by the National Education Association as follows: 


ly Constructive measures should be taken to keep at a minimum the amount 
of absence due to ill health (a) by testing physical fitness when teachers 
ate selected and periodically thereafter; and (b) by maintaining health- 
ful Working conditions in the schools. 
» The conditions under which leave of absence with pay may be granted 
should be clearly and definitely stated. i 
' The remuneration of absent teachers and the number of days during 


: i wu 
ega tional Education Association, Research Division, Teacher beeen ss 
May, 1949 ployment Conditions in Service,” Research Bulletin, 20: ; 
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which such remuneration may be received should be determined by a 
consideration of (a) lengths of absences among teachers for various 
reasons in the local school system, (b) the financial ability of the system, 
and (c) current practice in other communities. 

4, Some financial protection should be provided against long attacks of 
illness, when the teacher's economic security is most endangered by loss 
of income. 

5. The plan for allowing leaves of absence should be safeguarded against 
abuse. 

6. The education of pupils during the absence of regular teachers should 
be safeguarded by providing trained, capable, and well-paid substitute 
teachers.*® 


TENURE FOR TEACHERS 


After a teacher has been legally appointed to a teaching position, 
he is a member of the teaching profession and enjoys whatever legal 
status may be granted to members of the profession in the particular 
state. All states have enacted legislation concerning certain aspects of 
the legal status of teachers; many of the states have enacted statutes 
providing tenure for teachers. 

From the standpoint of social policy, the primary purpose of teacher 
tenure legislation is that of creating conditions which will promote 
teaching efficiency. It has been generally recognized that if a teacher 
is to perform at optimum efficiency he must be relatively free from 
worry and feelings of insecurity. It is important that he know that his 
continued employment is assured as long as he renders efficient service. 
Sound social policy, on the other hand, also demands that the child 
and the public be protected by the denial of further employment t° 
teachers who are not performing satisfactorily. In their eagerness for 
security, teachers’ organizations have sometimes neglected to giv® 
sufficient consideration to this latter phase of sound social policy. All 
tenure provisions for teachers should find their justification On the 
ground of improved quality in public education. 

During the period 1920-1951 the National Education Association 
as well as state and local associations of teachers, has been very active 
in promoting more satisfactory tenure provisions for teachers. Its 

16 Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
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committees on tenure and academic freedom have published at least 
twenty-five reports since 1920.7 

The National Education Association’s stand on teacher tenure is 
based upon the principle that the purpose and justification of tenure 
are the betterment of teaching and the improvement of teaching con- 
ditions. The reasons for tenure have been stated as follows: 


1. To maintain and improve the educational Opportunities of children 
and youth. 

2. To build in the teacher that confidence and freedom which comes with 
a sense of stability and security as a citizen in a free public. 

3. To protect teachers in preparing children and youth for loyal, effective 
participation in a democratically controlled society of free men co- 
operating for the common welfare. 

4. To enrich community life by giving permanency and continuity to 
the service of the teacher. 

5. To encourage boards of education to place the welfare of children 
above the selfish interests of those political or economic groups which 
may seek to dominate the schools. y 

6. To guarantee employment conditions, providing a sense of security 
which will encourage teachers to attain the highest standards of pro- 
fessional competence. 

T. To encourage the most promising young men and women to prepare 
for teaching as a life work, not as a stepping stone. y 

8. To set up definite, orderly procedures by which incompetent, unsatis- 
factory teachers may be dismissed. sued PANI 

9. To protect competent, satisfactory teachers from unjust dismissal. 

10. To protect teachers in the exercise of their rights and duties as Ameri- 
can citizens.!$ 


TEACHER TENURE IN 1949 


During recent decades substantial progress has been attained with 
teletence to legal tenure for teachers. In 1920 only five states pocng 
nized the principle of permanent tenure for teachers; in 1949 thirteen 
States had state-wide provisions for protective tenure, and fifteen other 
“tates had such provisions applying to certain districts. In seventeen 


z i dom, 
y 2 National Education Association, Committee on Tenure and eo ee NA 
eer Tenure; Analysis and Appraisal, The Association, October, , 
lbid. pp. 6-7. 
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additional states there were legal provisions requiring spring-notifica- 
tion continuing contracts for teachers in either all or certain types of 
school districts.” 

There are several types of legal provisions affecting the teacher's 
contractual status in the various states. These may be roughly classified 
into three groups. They are (1) protective tenure legislation, (2) 
spring-notification continuing-contract legislation, and (3) legislation 
permitting contracts for more than one year. Under protective tenure 
legislation is included all laws which provide for notice, statement of 
teasons, hearings, etc., prior to dismissal of a teacher, even though 
some of the laws may be called continuing-contract legislation. Spring- 
notification continuing-contract legislation includes all laws which 
merely require that notice be given by a specified date if a teacher's 
contract is not to be renewed for the following school year. Only pro- 
tective tenure legislation concerning the contractual status of teachers 
can be considered tenure legislation. Spring-notification continuing- 
Contract laws and laws permitting contracts for more than one yeat 
are intermediate steps in the direction of tenure legislation. 

In general, permanent tenure laws provide that, after serving a 
probationary period of a certain number of years the teacher can be 
dismissed for only certain reasons specified in the law, and then only 
after a designated procedure has been followed. Legal reasons for 
dismissal usually include incompetency, immorality, insubordination, 
and neglect of duty. The specified procedure for dismissal usually 
requires that the charges against the teacher be in writing, that the 
teacher have ample time to prepare a defense, and that the teacher 
may have a hearing on the charges. There may also be the provision 
that the teacher may appeal the case to a higher professional authority 
than the local board of education, In any event, an appeal may be made 


to the courts. A quotation from an Alabama law will make explicit 
the typical tenure requirements. 


No permanent teacher shall be removed from office except upon written 
notice and signed charges of wilful neglect of duty, or of incompetency, f 
dishonesty, and then only if found guilty after a hearing by the school 


19 National Education Association, Research Division. “Teachers in the Public 
Schools,” Research Bulletin, 27: 145; December, 1949. 
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Taiz 5. State and Local Laws Governing the Duration of Teacher’s Contracts 


Types of Provisions States Names of States 


1. Uniform state-wide provisions: 
a. No legislation on the contract 7 Idaho, New Hampshire, South 
perio Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming 
b. Annual election required Oklahoma 
c. Contracts for more than one 2 Maine, Texas 


m 


year permitted 
d. Continuing contracts (spring- 8 Arkansas, Delaware, Nevada, 
notification type) North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, Washington, West 
Virginia 
e. Tenure or protective-type con- 13 Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, 
tinuing contracts Florida, Iowa, Louisiana, Mary- 


land, Massachusetts, Montana, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island 


2. Varying provisions within the 


States: 

a. Permanent tenure in some dis- 8 Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
tricts, usually excluding rural souri, Nebraska, Oregon, South 
areas, with continuing-con- Carolina, Wisconsin 
tract plan operative in rest of 
state 


b. Permanent tenure compulsory 3 California, Kentucky, Ohio 
in larger districts, optional in 
small districts 
G: Permanent tenure or protec- 1 Michigan 
tive-type continuing contract, 
both subject to local adoption j 
d. Permanent tenure in certain 4 Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, New 
districts; no provisions or an- York 
nual election in other districts ENN 
€. Contracts permitted for more 1 Mississippi 
than one year in some districts; 
no provisions or annual elec- 
tton in other districts 


= 


“Data for this tabl é 7 p 
i e were obtained from the following source d 
Tale arse acation Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, Teacher 
e: Analysis and A ical, October, 1947, p. 9- A 
pul Education Association, Research Deon “Teachers in the Public Schools, 
arch Bulletin, 27: 144-145; December, 1949. 


board of that parish in which the teacher is employed; which a 
the Option of said teacher, may be private or public. Said te? a 
Urnished by said school board, at least fifteen days in advance of the 


gs, at 
Il be 
date 
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of said hearing, with a copy of the written charges. Said teacher shall have 
the right to appear before said board at said hearing with witnesses in his 
behalf, and with counsel of his selection, all of whom shall be heard by 
said board at said hearing; provided further that it is not the intent of this 
act to impair the right of appeal to the court of appropriate jurisdiction.” 


Any law, whether it be technically called a tenure or continuing- 
contract law, which calls for the above procedure at the end of the 
school year as well as during a school year provides teachers with 
protective tenure. 


Percent 
42.6 [ee Teachers under tenure 


Teachers under continuing 
oe EY contract laws 


8.4 V Teachers under laws permit- 


ting long - term contracts 


k 
Teachers under laws requir- 
ng annval contracts 


y Teachers without any legis- 
aA AD lative protection 


FIGURE 6. Teachers With and Without Tenure (1947). (National 
Education Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, 
Teacher Tenure: Analysis and Appraisal, October, 1947, page 10.) 


2.3 


Table 5 shows the status of laws relating to teacher tenure in the 
various states in 1949. An examination of this table reveals that thit- 
teen states have protective tenure legislation applying to all school 
districts and that sixteen other states have laws granting tenure to 
teachers in certain types of districts. Eight states have state-wide appli- 
cation of spring-notification continuing-contract laws; seven have 20 
legislation on the contract period; two permit contracts for more than 
one year; and one state requires annual election of teachers. 

Even though teachers in the gteat majority of the total number 
of school districts in the United States do not enjoy legal tenure, none- 


20 Quoted in National Education Association, Committee on Tenure, Teacher 
Tenure: Its Status Critically Appraised, The Association, June, 1942, p- 25. 
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theless a large percentage of the total number of teachers do have 
tenure. This is due to the fact that tenure provisions often exist in cities 
and not in villages and rural areas of the same state, Even without 
legal tenure provision, teachers usually have more job security in large 
school systems than in small ones. Consequently it can be said that 
tenure provisions are usually in effect where they are least needed. 
Figure 6 shows the proportion of all teachers with and without 
tenure protection in 1947. Figure 7 gives the same information for 
1942. It will be noted that in 1947, 42.6 percent of all teachers were 


Percent 
44.6 [eel Teachers under tenure 


Teachers under continuing 
20a contract laws 
Z777 Teachers under laws permit- 
71 ZA ting long - term contracts 


Teachers under laws requir- 
ing annval contracts 


y Teachers without any legis- 
20.8 A lative protection 


FIGURE 7. Teachers With and Without Tenure Protection (1942). 
(National Education Association, Committee on Tenure, Teacher 
Tenure: lis Status C ritically Appraised, June, 1942, page 39.) 


Under tenure protection and only 11.2 percent were without any leg- 
lative protection whatever. During the period 1942-1947 there was 
& slight decrease in the percentage of teachers under tenure, but ea 
Petcentage without any legislative protection decreased sharply. 
Considerably larger percentage of teachets was covered by continuing- 
Contract legislation in 1947 than in 1942. 

The difference in tenure provisions for urban and rural teachers 
“a be seen by an examination of Figures 8 and 9.” In 1947 only Te 
Mates granted tenure to any rural teachers, while twenty-six Stait® 


in the 
Santed tenure to at least some of the urban teachers. Teachers in 


k iti lation are considered 
a Teachers teaching in communities of less than 2500 popu 
© tural teachers, 
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FIGURE 9. Tenure Provisions for Urban Teachers. (National Education A 


Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, Teacher Tenure. 


October, 1947, page 12.) 
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rural areas are generally less well prepared for teaching than ate 
teachers in the cities. Very often these teachers do not serve under the 
supetvision and guidance of competent school administrators. As a 
result of these and other factors, state legislatures have indicated a 
hesitancy to enact protective tenure laws which would apply to rural 
teachers. It is probable that protective tenure for the majority of rural 
teachers will have to await the day when local school district structure 
in rural areas has attained a much more satisfctory status than it has 
to date. 


OBJECTIONS TO TEACHER TENURE 


It has been demonstrated in a number of states and cities that tenure 
for teachers is often opposed by boards of control. Consequently, en- 
actment of tenure laws has not infrequently been followed by actual 
increase in teacher turnover. Under tenure laws teachers may be dis- 
missed at the end of any year in the probationary period. Boards of 
education have been known to dismiss teachers who have rendered 
satisfactory service, during or at the end of the probationary period, 
merely for the purpose of preventing the teachers from gaining pet- 
manent employment status. 

Petsons opposed to tenure for teachers advance such arguments 
as the following against it: 

1. Tenure makes difficult the dismissal of the incompetent teachet. 
Procedures required by the law builds up a public sentiment for the 
teacher leading to little or no discrimination between good and poo 
teachers. 

2. Tenure violates the autonomy of local boards of education. It 
prevents local boards from enforcing rules which in its opinion should 
be enforced, e.g., a rule against married women teachers. 

3. Tenure encourages the teacher to neglect his responsibility for 
professional improvement. As a result, the quality of the educational 
program is impaired rather than enhanced by tenure. 

4. Tenure tends to produce a high turnover of teachers during e 
probationary period. Teachers who might prove to be satisfactory at¢ 
dismissed because there are slight doubts that they are qualified ye 
become permanent teachers. 
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5. Tenure increases the difficulties of administrators and super- 
visors. They may be forced to struggle along with some teachers who 
ate unsatisfactory but about whom it would be difficult to obtain con- 
clusive objective evidence justifying their dismissal undér tenure pro- 
visions. 

6. Tenure operates best in large school systems where experience 
has indicated that it is not needed. In such school systems teachers 
have security without legal tenure. 

7. Procedures which must be followed under tenure laws result in 
unfavorable public attitudes toward the schools. Publicity which is 
necessary in order to dismiss an incompetent teacher puts the entire 
school on trial as far as the public is concerned. 

Some tenure laws are more subject to criticisms such as the above 
than are others. Individual teachers and associations of teachers should 
hot sponsor legislation which would give valid grounds for such criti- 
cisms, Legislation justly subject to these criticisms would not be legis- 
lation to promote the quality of educational programs; and in the long 
fun it would not improve the professional status of teachers. The ulti- 
mate goal of teacher-tenure legislation must be only that of protecting 
teachers from insecurity resulting from unjust dismissal of competent 
teachers, 


RESIGNATIONS OF TEACHERS UNDER TENURE 


According a permanent tenure status to a teacher does not mean that 
the board of education can compel him to remain in service against his 
Will. Such a practice would involve involuntary servitude which is con- 
ttaty to the Thirteenth Amendment to the federal Constitution. It is 
Within the power of the school board, and of the state, however, to 
Tequite teachers to give reasonable advance notice of resignation in 
order to protect the schools from vacant positions. State laws fre- 
ently impose penalties for violation of this requirement. s , 

New Jersey allows a teacher to resign at any time upon sixty a 
Notice, In Baltimore, Maryland, teachers may resign at the end of any 
Month upon only thirty days’ notice. On the other hand, teachers in 
Alabama may not resign during the school year or for thirty days BA 
Re Opening of the school term; at other times they may resign a 
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five days’ written notice. Teachers who violate this provision of the law 
may have their certificates suspended or revoked by the state superin- 
tendent of public education.” Tenure laws in some states are silent on 
the question of resignations but other sections of the school codes of 
these states may require that teachers give written notice of intention 
to resign. 


RETIREMENT PLANS FOR TEACHERS 


In addition to salary and tenure, a third important factor relating to 
the security of the teacher is the extent to which he will be provided 
for in old age. Security of teachers is desirable from the standpoint of 
public policy because the teacher who is relatively free from worry can 
render more efficient service during his term of tenure as a teacher. The 
real justification, however, for a satisfactory retirement plan for teach- 
ers is to be found in the fact that it enables schools to render better 
educational service for the money expended. Experience has amply 
demonstrated that after years of good service a teachet’s efficiency i$ 
likely to decline as a result of disability or old age. After such a teacher 
has given most of his life to service in the schools, it is not humane t° 
discharge him unless his continued financial support is assured. With- 
out a retirement plan, therefore, schools would find it necessary t° 
continue old or disabled teachers in their positions long beyond a point 
where their efficiency could justify it. State contributions for the reti® 
ment of disabled and elderly teachers is justifiable on the ground that 


the greatest educational return should be sought for every dollar spent 
for public education. 


PURPOSES OF TEACHER RETIREMENT 


A satisfactory teacher-retitement plan aids in attracting and holding 
competent people in the service of the schools; it protects children 
from the undesirable effects which might result from being under the 
supervision of teachers who are incapacitated or who have outlived 
their maximum efficiency; and it protects teachers against economic 
dependency or hardship in old age or during petiods of disability. The 


22 + . net : m. 
i Bice Education Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, 
op. cit., p. 36, 
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Research Division of the National Education Assocation has stated the 
purposes of a sound teacher-retirement system as follows: 


1. Protects school children from teachers made incompetent by disability 
or old age. 

. Attracts capable, far-sighted young people into the teaching profession. 

. Keeps good teachers in service. 

. Increases health and efficiency of teachers by removing worry and fear 
of destitute old age. 

5. Improves morale in the teaching force by opening the paths of promo- 
tion and encouraging professional growth.” 


eo 


STATUS OF TEACHER RETIREMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Retirement plans for teachers represent a relatively recent develop. 
ment, In 1894 the New York legislature passed what has been re- 
ported to be the first pension legislation for teachers.” During the 
earlier years of the present century a number of states and scores of 
cities enacted legislation creating retirement plans for teachers. Many 
of these plans, however, proved to be financially unsound and were 
abandoned or strengthened by further legislation. According to a re- 
port published in 1946, only three states had a teachets’ pension or 
retirement law in effect which was passed prior to 1915. The earliest 
of these was enacted in 1907 by the state of Rhode Island. hs 

In all of the states except Idaho there are now state-wide provisions 
for the economic security of retired teachers. Forty-five of these re- 
titement plans are the joint-contributory type, where both the teacher 
a the public contribute; two, those in Rhode Island and New Mex- 
0, are the pension type. Teachers do not contribute in the two states 
"sing the pension plan. Although teachers contribute to the YR 
fund in Iowa, the Iowa plan is very different from the other forty- our 
contributory plans, It is patterned after the federal Social Security Act 
and includes all public employees, not teachers only. 

“National Education Association, Reseatch Division, “Status of Teach 
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In addition to the forty-seven state plans for teacher retirement, 
more than fifty cities and counties have local retirement or pension 
plans in operation.” This fact can be explained by stating that these 
cities and counties had in effect local plans for retirement when the 
state plans were developed. 


PROPORTION OF TEACHERS WITHOUT OLD-AGE PROTECTION AND 
THOSE UNDER VARIOUS TYPES OF RETIREMENT PLANS 
(AS OF APRIL 30,1945) 


Percent 


98.5 BE Joint-contributory reserve systems 


io S Pension plans (no contributions 


from teachers) 


“5 a No old-age protection 


Research Division, National Education Association 


FIGURE 10. “Statistics of State and Local Teacher Retirement Sys- 
tems, 1943—44,” Research Bulletin, 23:31; April, 1945. 


Figure 10 reveals that in 1945, 99.5 percent of all teachers in the 
United States enjoyed some type of old-age protection, leaving only 
one-half of 1 percent without it. Only five years carlier (1940) 24 
percent of all teachers had no old-age protection.” In 1910 old-age 
protection for teachers was practically unknown. 

Other trends which can be noted during the past quarter of a 
centuty concerning teacher retirement are: (1) increasing provisions 


2 National Education Association, Research Division, “Statistics of State and 
Her Teacher Retirement Systems, 1943-44,” Research Bulletin, 23: 30; Aptil, 

2r National Education Association, Research Division. “Status of Teacher Retire- 
ment,” Research Bulletin, 19: 5; January, 1941. 
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for compulsory membership; (2) increasing retirement allowances 
(amounts) available to retired teachers; (3) granting more liberal 
credit for out-of-state teaching service; (4) determining retirement 
allowances (amounts) by actuarial formula; (5) increasing provisions 
for disability, as well as old-age, retirement; (6) using joint-contribu- 
tory plans rather than pension plans; and (7) allowing a member who 
withdraws from teaching to receive a deferred retirement allowance on 
the basis of total accumulated contributions in the fund at the time of 
withdrawal, rather than permitting a withdrawing member to with- 
draw only his own accumulated contributions in a lump sum or in 
several installments. All of these trends are in the direction of more 
satisfactory retirement provisions for members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


PROVISIONS OF RETIREMENT PLANS 


Although there are a great number of variations among the different 
state retirement plans, these are mainly in details; the similarities are 
greater than the differences, particularly with reference to nonfinancial 
aspects of the plans. Requirements most generally found concerning 
eligibility for participation, disability provisions, death benefits, with- 
drawal from membership, credit for out-of-state service, and age of 
compulsory retirement are discussed briefly in the following para- 
graphs. mi 

In most state plans it is compulsory for all new teachers to partici- 
pate. There are a number of good reasons why compulsory member- 
ship in the retirement plan is desirable. If membership is not compul- 
“ty the chief purpose of the plan, that of protecting children from the 
tacher who is inefficient because of disability or old age, may be 
latgely defeated, Compulsory membership is also desirable from the 
‘tandpoint of the teacher, 

Young teachers are inclined to be unconcerned about old age or 
disability until there- is insuficient aaee accumulate adequate 
uds to provide the necessary annuity. From an actuatial standpoint, 
also, it is desirable that a large number of persons participate. Accurate 
rations of length of life, nature and duration of disability, ia 
annot be made for small groups of people. The financial soundness © 
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a retirement system necessarily depends upon the accuracy of such pre- 
dictions, and consequently a large group of participants augments the 
success of the plan for everyone concerned. 

With one exception, all of the state retirement systems for teachers 
makes provision for teachers to retire with allowances for reasons of 
mental or physical disability. The conditions under which such allow- 
ances are granted are specified in the law or promulgated by the retire- 
ment board. Usually the teacher must have rendered as much as ten 
years’ service before he can retire with allowances because of disability, 
although among the states this period of time varies from five to 
twenty-five years.“ In order to be eligible for disability retirement, a 
teacher must be declared permanently disabled for the teaching profes- 
sion by a medical board. Disability retirement payments are usually 
lower than those for service or superannuation because the teacher has 
fewer contributions and years of service to his credit. 

Retirement systems have been developed in order to provide eco: 
nomic security for teachers after they have rendered years of active 
service; consequently, death benefits are considered to be of only 
secondary importance in these systems. When a member dies in setv- 
ice, the usual practice is to refund to a named beneficiary or to his 
estate his accumulated contributions. Some states add to this an addi- 
tional lump-sum death benefit or the accumulated state contributions; 
other states do not return an amount equivalent to the member's con: 
tributions. If a member dies after retirement, his allowance generally 
ceases and no death benefit is paid. Most states provide options from 
which the member must make a choice at the time of retirement. If 
he chooses an option which calls for the payment of the balance of 
accumulated contributions to a named beneficiary or to his estate, OF 
an option which provides for a death benefit, his own allowances 
during his life will be reduced sufficiently to make such payment 
possible. 

A member may withdraw from a retirement system by leaving the 
state or the profession. Even if a teacher does withdraw, he stands t0 
gain rather than to lose as a result of his participation. The general 


28 aS 3 aT i 
National Education Association, Research Division, and National Council 08 
Teacher Retirement, op. cit., pp. 32-37. 
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practice is to return to the withdrawing member the sum of his total 
contributions plus accumulated interest. Since the purpose of a retire- 
ment plan is to provide for the disability or old age of members, an 
increasing number of states have provided that a withdrawing member 
may leave his accumulated contributions until such time as he can 
qualify for a retirement allowance. At that time he would receive an 
annuity which was the actuarial equivalent of his total contributions 
plus interest earned. A few states allow the state contributions to be 
included in determining the allowances. 
Slightly over half of the states make some provision for allowing 
credit to a member for out-of-state teaching service. Most of these 
states allow only a certain number of years of credit, usually ten or 
fifteen years, and then often under certain conditions. A member claim- 
ing out-of-state credit usually must pay into the retirement system an 
amount equivalent to the contributions he would have made had he 
been a member during the period claimed. New York provides for 
transferring the pension reserve of a teacher to another retirement sys- 
tem and accepting from another retirement system the pension reserve 
ofa teacher who comes to New York. West Virginia allows retirement 
credits to teachers from other states on the same basis as teachers from 
West Virginia are credited in these other states. Even though a few 
Provisions of this type do exist, it is evident that present retirement sys- 
tms do not make sufficient provision for teacher mobility among 
States, 
A majority of the state retirement plans make retirement compul- 
o ât a specified age, usually age seventy. A half-dozen states set the 
 Tetitement age at sixty-five, but all but one allow extensions to age 

Sventy, Fourteen states do not specify a compulsory retirement “gh 

£ proper age for compulsory retirement of teachers is, of course, T 
’table, Some teachers should probably be retired at sixty years of E 
Others may maintain their efficiency into the late seventies. From y : 
“tndpoint of social policy, however, it seems that many of tne oe 
a Plans are deficient because no compulsory agus ea 

y satisfactory substitute provision made effective. S 

te of a publicly supported retirement system is to sategua' 

“Wid, p, 24, 
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pupils in schools from superannuated and disabled teachers. So long 
as the age of retirement is left to the discretion of the teacher, this 
purpose will not be achieved. 


FINANCING TEACHER-RETIREMENT PLANS 


Tt has already been stated that practically all the states have devel- 
Oped joint-contributory retirement systems for teachers. These systems 
are financed by funds collected from the teacher members and from 
some public source, either state or local or both. There are, therefore, 
three methods employed among the states in providing public funds 
for teacher retirement. These are: (1) state appropriations without 
charge to local school districts, (2) contributions from the tax moneys 
of local school districts, and (3) a combination of state and local 
funds. The first of the above three methods is in operation in a majot- 
ity of the states, and is considered preferable to the other two methods. 
Since local school districts are almost wholly dependent upon real- 
property taxes to finance the schools, the payment of teacher-retite- 
ment costs out of these taxes would often mean a reduction in the 
amount of money available for the operation of local educational pro- 
grams.” Moneys in the state treasury generally come from sources 
other than teal-property taxes. 


PRINCIPLES OF A SOUND RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


From the viewpoints of the public and the teacher a sound retire- 
ment plan should be based upon the following principles: 


1. Membership should be required of all new teachers and voluntary fot 
those in service at the time the plan is adopted. 

2. Costs should be shared by the teachers and the public. 

3. Administration of the system should be reposed in a board especially 
established for this purpose. 

4. A plan for compulsory retirement of members should be included. 

5. Deposits of the teacher and payments from public funds should be 
made concurrently with service, 

6. An individual account should be kept for each member. 

7. Provision should be made for retirement because of disability as well 
as for service or superannuation, 


30 Ibid., p. 10. 
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8, The retirement system should be operated on a reserve fund basis. 

9, Periodic actuarial investigations should be conducted in order to 
assure financial soundness of the system. 

10. A member's accumulated deposits should be returnable in case of with- 
drawal from service, or of death prior to retirement. 

11. A choice of payment options should be available to the member upon 


tetirement. 
12. Reciprocal relationships should exist among state retirement systems. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND TEACHER RETIREMENT 


Teachers and other public employees who ate members of a state 
or local retirement system were not included under the provisions of 
the federal Social Security Acts of 1935 and 1950. During recent years 
there have been indications that public employees, including teachers, 
may in the future be brought under the Social Security Act. If fed- 
eal law should make mandatory the inclusion of teachers in the 
Social Security Act, several problems would be created. Among these 
Would be (1) the future of existing retirement systems for teachers; 
(2) the financial burden which would be placed on teachers if they 
were téquired to participate in both the existing state plan and the 
federal plan; (3) the influence on the teachers’ salaries if school dis- 
tricts, as employers, had to make the contributions required by the 
Social Security Act; and (4) the part the states would play in the fu- 
lute telative to teacher retirement. 

Individual teachers, and teacher organizations, should study carefully 
the advantages and disadvantages of both the Social Security Act and 
‘tate teachet-retirement plans. Comparisons of the federal and state 
Pans are made from time to time by national and state education asso- 
Cations." Possibly the problem of teacher retirement in some states 
Might better be solved by the federal social security program than by 
4 Presently existing state or local retirement systems. Probably, how- 
Met, there are advantages in both types of plans which should char- 
Mtetize a Satisfactory teacher-retirement plan. If the Social Security Act 
Pitted and encouraged states or local school districts to develop a 
“mbination of the federal social security program and the state or 
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local teacher-retirement plan, many teacher retirement systems might 
be strengthened. As a result of the attention which is centered on the 
question of whether teachers should be included in the Social Security 
Act, it is possible, or even probable, that the status of teacher retire- 
ment will be further improved. 


SUMMARY 


The effectiveness of schools as social institutions is dependent to a 
large degree upon the competence and morale of the teaching person- 
nel. Education is a matter of personal relationships between pupil and 
teacher. In this relationship it is obvious that a teacher of outstanding 
competence, high morale, and bouyant spirit will be a decidedly valu- 
able factor. If teachers of this type are to be generally found in our 
schools, they will have to be paid adequately and provided with secu- 
rity both while teaching and during old age. 

The teacher's contract should be a carefully prepared document. It 
should clearly identify both the teacher and the school district, indicate 
the duration of the contract, state the amount of salary and when it is 
to be paid, describe the type of service the teacher is to render, and 
reveal how the contract can be terminated by mutual consent. The 
interests of both the public and the teacher are served by a good con- 
tract. 

Teachers do not live by salaries alone, but it cannot be hoped to have 
quality teachers in schools without adequate salaries. Among the fac- 
tors influencing teachers’ salaries are the value which people put 0n 
education, the quality of personnel which the citizens want in the 
schools, and the available supply of teachers. Teachers can do some 
thing about these factors. Individually and collectively, teachers can 
influence the people's recognition of their need for improved educa 
tional programs and services and for the type of personnel who can 
provide these most effectively. Teachers can also be a force in detet- 
mining the available supply of teachers. Efforts of teachers toward im- 
proving teachers’ salaries will not only make their own status more 
satisfactory but will also enable communities to have available bettet 
educational opportunities for children and youth. 

The security of teachers depends materially upon the type of tenute 
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provisions which apply to them during their teaching career and upon 
provisions for their support during old age and disability. A worried 
teacher is likely to develop worried children, It is therefore a concern 
of the public, as well as of the teacher, that teachers enjoy reasonable 
security in their positions. It is also in the interest of children that they 
not be subjected to the influences of superannuated or disabled teach- 
ets, Consequently, it is in the public interest that both the teacher and 
the public support a plan for the satisfactory retirement of teachers 
when they become aged or disabled. 

The welfare and security of teachers is not antagonistic to the social 
and educational goals of a democratic society. In fact, they are inti- 
mately related one to the other. There is abundant evidence that this 
fact is recognized by both teachers and citizens. It can safely be pre- 
dicted that this recognition, and resultant plans of action, will continue 
to increase in the future. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 


(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels or round 
tables, community studies) 
| Explain why it is important that a teacher have a written contract. 
What are the characteristics of a good contract? Can teachers be in- 
fluential in improving their contracts? eis 
2. What is the current situation in regard to teachers’ salaries in the 
United States? In your home state? In the school district you know 
best? Are these salaries satisfactory? State reasons for your answer. 
> Ts there any evidence that level of teachers’ salaries is related to the 
quality of educational programs? l 
i Increasing numbers of boards of education have adopted official a 
schedules for teachers. Why is such action desirable for (1) the schoo 
district and (2) the teachers? 5 i 
>. Discuss the factors which should be considered in developing @ sal 
Schedule for teachers in a local community. 
‘What are the basic reasons for a “single salary” sche 
al schedule open to criticism in any respect? 
oy it sound social policy to make provisions that teac 
Sick leave without loss of pay? Explain. 


ary 
dule? Is such a 


hers may have 
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8. To what extent, and how, should teachers participate with school ad- 
ministrators and boards of education in the development of salary 
schedules? 

9. Can tenure for teachers be justified on educational grounds? What ate 
the more common arguments against tenure for teachers? Do these 
arguments imply any responsibilities on the part of teachers? 

10. What is the teacher-tenure situation in your home state? How does it 
compare with that in other states? Can you give reasons for the differ- 
ences which may exist? 

Explain why practically all the states have instituted state-wide pro- 
visions for the economic security of retired teachers. What are some of 
the more important characteristics of these provisions? 

What is the nature of the teacher retirement system in your home state? 
In terms of generally accepted standards for a good retirement plan 


what are the strengths and weaknesses of the system in effect in yout 
state? 


IR 


12: 
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CHAPTER XII 


Teaching as a Profession 


Much discussion takes place over the question of whether or not 
public school teaching is a profession. In everyday conversation the 
term “teaching profession” rolls easily off the tongue. On the other 
hand, people do not always think of a teacher as a professional person 
in the sense in which they might think of a doctor or a lawyer. Teach- 


ers themselves often feel uncertain about the professional status of 
their work. 


WHY PROFESSIONAL STATUS IS IMPORTANT 


One might raise the question, “Does it really make any difference?” 
Perhaps this is just another example of getting worked up ove 2 
name. Some teachers cynically regard the discussion of professional 
status as a smoke screen obscuring what they consider more funde 
mental questions of salary, tenure, working conditions, and the like, 
But it may likewise be true that this discussion is concerned not merely 
with a name, but with an important set of realities which the name 
symbolically represents. 


IMPORTANCE TO TEACHERS 


From the standpoint of the teacher, professional status may be said 
to contribute to a feeling of morale, of personal significance. After all, 
the idea of, a..profession does convey some notion of prestige in the 
minds“of, most people. No matter how devoted an individual may P° 
to his work, there are times when he feels the need for some emotional 
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support—not only that his work is worth while, but that other people 
consider it worth while. Recognition as a member of a profession 
serves as a kind of shorthand expression of this worth-whileness, ‘This 
does not mean that so-called nonprofessional work is less worth while, 
but rather that nonprofessional workers lack the label which helps the 
world in general to identify their importance. 

Professionalization also seems to have much to do with the extent 
to which members of an occupational group can help establish impor- 
tant policies affecting their work. At one time teachers in this country 
had very low professional status, and during that same period teachers 
took little part in shaping policies on teacher selection and preparation, 
the organization and development of curricula, the nature of super- 
vision, and academic freedom. 

Increasing professional recognition has been accompanied by in- 
creasing participation in such matters. This development is a natural 
one, since the public tends. to identify increased professional recogni- 
tion with increased competence and contribution on the part of 
teachers, 


IMPORTANCE TO THE PUBLIC 


People support schools to get good educational returns. Such returns 
depend upon the level of competence and morale in the teaching pro- 
fession, Teachers who have a high sense of the significance andin par 
"ace of their work will contribute more to these returns than tenchar 
whose morale is poor. Increasing professional status and recognition, 
tterefore, should lead to better teaching. From this standpoint, every 
titzen has a stake in this issue of professionalization. ta 

Ftom the social standpoint, increased professional recognition leads 
© a more serious appreciation of the contribution teachers may make 
"Ot only in their classrooms, but in many aspects of company o 
National life, During World War II, for example, military leaders 
ognized the professional contribution of educators by using them to 
og materials and methods of instruction for use in the armed 

ces, 

Th local communities, teachers helped make policies to use educa- 
tonal fesources’on such materias point rationing, victory gardening, 
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civilian defense, and training of war workers. Since the war, teachers 
in many communities have taken part in the shaping of community 
health, recreation, housing, and conservation projects. 

At least partly because of his increasing professional status, the 
teacher is looked to in communities as a person who has something 
important to contribute to the general welfare. Such trends make it 
possible for teachers to function more effectively in carrying out the 
social role of the school. Again, this trend is to the interest not only of 
the teachers as an occupational group, but of the public as a whole. 
The argument advanced here, then, is that professional status does 
make a difference—not only in the individual welfare of the teacher, 
but in the attainment of the social purposes for which schools are main- 
tained. 


HOW THE EARMARKS OF A PROFESSION APPLY TO TEACHING 


There is no single yes-or-no answer to the question of whether 
teachers have professional status. It is a matter of degree and varies 
with local and regional circumstances. Some groups of teachers seem 
to have more professional status than others. It is probably true also 
that over a long period of time in our history, teaching has slowly but 
persistently gained in professional status. The important question for 
teachers today is whether this long-term trend can be maintained and 
continued. 

Professional status and recognition depend upon the features which 
people generally identify as the earmarks of a profession. Here like- 
wise there is no clear-cut answer or set of rules. Much of it seems © 
depend on how people “feel” about it. Nor are the earmarks the same 
in all uses of the term “profession.” For instance, people are not think- 
ing of the same thing when they speak of a lawyer as a professional 
man as they are when they refer to a paid athlete as a professional base- 
ball or tennis player. Another source of confusion is the fact that somé 
people think of a professional man as one who conducts his own bust- 
ness and works for fees rather than being employed on a salaried basis. 

When teachers are concerned about professional status, howev®, 
they are usually thinking of that term in the sense that it is used for 
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doctors, engineers, lawyers, and clergymen, members of the so-called 
learned professions. These recognized professions have certain charac- 
teristics which might be used as criteria of professional status in 
general. 

Here are some of the features which help identify professions, In 
the remainder of this chapter each of these features will be examined 
from the standpoint of its applicability to teachers, 


1, The work calls for specialized preparation over a considerable 
period of time and must be based on a good background of general 
education and culture. 

2. The members of the group strive through the use of selective 
admission procedures to maintain a high level of performance of 
duties, 

3. The work consists of the practice of an art, based on the applica- 
tion of scientific principles. 

4. The members of the group formulate and abide by a code of 
ethics, 

5. There are varied specialized services within the occupation. 

6. The members of the occupational group involved are character- 
ized in spite of their specialized differences by a high degree of unity in 
Purpose, spirit, ideals, and organization. : l 

1. The members of the group intend to make the occupation their 
lifework. 


8. The members of the group carry on continuing in-service study. 


SPECIALIZED, LONG-TERM PREPARATION 


Professional work calls for specialized knowledges and skills we 
“nnot be imparted quickly and which cannot be just picked up y 
‘ny bright person as he goes along. This fact may not always be r 
ued by the public in the case of a given occupation, since the sur! a 
~teets of the work may seem to be easy and obvious. At one E i 
example, people could enter the practice of medicine and law wt A 
'Pecialized, Jon gterm preparation. Doctors and lawyers, as @ matter 


; i d 
fict had a long, uphill fight to convince the public that their work ha 
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to be learned. Present-day systems of licensing doctors and lawyers did 
not spring suddenly into being, but evolved slowly as the public recog- 
nized the importance of protecting itself against incompetents and 
quacks. 

But the specialized knowledges of a profession must be built upon 
a background of general education and culture. Some of the occupe- 
tions known as “trades,” for example, demand long-term specialized 
preparation, but do not presuppose the more general background. For 
this reason doctors, lawyers, engineers, and clergymen are usually re- 
quired to have a period of general college or university education 
before they may enter the more specialized professional schools. There 
is some discussion concerning whether these requirements really add 
to the competence of the professional workers or just constitute a form 
of unnecessary window dressing. Regardless of the intrinsic need for 
this general background, however, it seems likely that the public gen- 
erally considers the existence of it as a rather necessary earmark for 
professional status. 

Patterns of preparation for teaching and other educational work 
were presented in Chapter X of this book. These vary considerably 
from state to state and depend also upon the kind of school in which 
the prospective teacher wants to work. University teachers, for exam- 
ple, usually have three years of work beyond the bachelor’s degree, # 
period of preparation which at least matches that of most doctors 
and lawyers. In four states plus the District of Columbia, high-school 
teachers in 1948-1949 were required to have one year’s work beyond 
the bachelor’s degree; in others the bachelor’s degree alone was suffr 
cient; while in one state, high-school certificates were granted for less 
than four years of college work.’ There was even more variation 10 
the requirements for elementary teachers. Nineteen states requited four 
years of college, while in others requirements ranged from zero tO three 
years.” Lower standards of preparation, of course, cut down both on the 
general cultural background and also on the professional skill and 
knowledge which a teacher brings to his work. 


ï 5 . Buide : lie 
National Education Association Research Bulletin, Teachers in the Publi 


School, XXVII: 4, December, 1949, Table Kipala ls 
2 Loc. cit. 
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The level of preparation attained by teachers for the country as a 
whole in 1947-1948 was as follows:* 


Master's degree or higher 14.4% 
Bachelor's degree 44.7% 
2.0-3.9 years 28.0% 
0.1-1.9 years 9.7% 
No college 3.2% 

100.0% 


But there is much variation throughout the country. In one state 
(1946-1947), 52 percent of the teachers had master’s degrees. In 
another state (1947-1948), 32.3 petcent of the teachers had no col- 
lege training whatsoever.’ There were seventeen states in which less 
than half of the teachers were college graduates.’ 

The public has supported the efforts of teachers to raise the stand- 
ards of preparation. As you have read in Chapter X, these standards are 
Set up in the case of elementary and high-school teachers by certifica- 
tion laws passed by state legislatures. There are no formal certification 
fequirements for college and university teachers, but officers in charge 
of faculty employment in those institutions insist on high standards of 
preparation. So there appears to be rather general agreement today 
that educational work demands special skill and knowledge based on 
4 good background of general education. 

The difficulty is that teachers and the lay public are not always con- 
Sistent in their application of this conviction. During World War II 
there was a widespread shortage of teachers. This situation was met by 
the Stanting of “emergency certificates” or “permits.” In one school 
eat (1946-1947) there were over 100,000 teachers with such certifi- 
Cates.” Most of these people were sincere and conscientious and secured 
Additional training while on the job. This granting of emergency cer- 
tilicates developed as a practical response to a need, but from the stand- 
point of maintaining professional status it was open to question. Con- 


Pe Ponty Eight State School Systems, Table 29, The Council of State Govern- 
e 1949, P- 202. 

“Loc. cit, 

cOb. cit, Table 37, p. 210. 
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current with this teacher shortage was a shortage of physicians and 
surgeons; yet no serious suggestion was made that “emergency” medi- 
cal licenses be granted to people who did not meet the normal 
standards. 

There are several possible interpretations which might be made of 
the public attitude on the granting of emergency certificates. It might 
mean that people feel that a poor teacher cannot possibly do as much 
damage as a poor doctor. On the other hand, it might mean that people 
tegard education as an important and significant social function that 
must go on even under relatively unfavorable circumstances. 

It should be noted, however, that the granting of emergency certifi- 
cates was handled by state departments of public instruction on appli- 
cation by local school boards, and not by local boards themselves. This 
means that the formal controls of education operated on behalf of the 
social welfare of all the people and all the children of a state to safe- 
guard them against any possible local abuses. It also means that the 
people desired even in the face of abnormal conditions to do evety- 
thing possible to safeguard standards of professional preparation for 
teachers. 

With regard to school administration, there is general public agree- 
ment that city superintendents and school principals should have pro- 
fessional preparation for their work. In many large cities and suburban 
communities, school boards demand the doctor’s degree as preparation 
for the superintendency, On the other hand, in many states the state 
superintendent and the county superintendents are elected by populat 
vote and in some cases do not need to have specialized educational 
training to qualify. In 1947-1948 there were six states in which candi- 
dates for county superintendents were not required to have any college 
work, professional preparation, or teaching or administrative expel 
ence. In only twenty-two of the forty-eight states were there any edu- 
cational qualifications required for the state superintendency.” The 
professionalization of the state and county superintendencies should 
therefore constitute an important social objective for the American 
people. 


1 The Forty-Eight State School i Govern- 
ments, 1949, p. 198, ool Systems, Table 25, The Council of State 
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SELECTIVE ADMISSION OF CANDIDATES 


A profession is judged also by the care which the members exercise 
in admitting candidates for entrance, Teaching does not come out too 
well on this criterion. “Because of the general unconcern of the profes- 
sion and laxity of many institutions in adopting and administering 
selective patterns, thousands of misfits and incompetents have drifted 
into the profession. Only rarely have colleges, teachers colleges, or 
universities applied sound and adequate selective technics to candidates 
seeking admission to our profession.” 

Recently, however, a number of teacher-training institutions have 
begun to admit students on a more selective basis. One of the diffi- 
culties, of course, is the fact that prediction of success in teaching is not 
a simple matter. Many factors are involved, and the vast amount of 
scientific research on the subject does not lend itself to arbitrary gen- 
éralizations. 


PRACTICE OF AN ART, BASED ON SCIENCE 


While a professional worker needs specialized knowledge and skill, 
he does not use rule-of-thumb procedures designed to fit all situations. 
He must possess initiative and self-reliance to apply his knowledge to 
the Particular situation at hand and its circumstances. Physicians, for 
“ample, insist on studying and helping people as individuals and are 
abvays Suspicious of blanket prescriptions. In fact, one of the distin- 
ishing characteristics of the quack is his willingness to work by 
tule-of-thumb procedures and mechanical formulas. The professional 
Worker is, then, a creative worker, an artist. But he does not operate in 
fms of his own whims or impulses. He is a creative worker function- 
Ng within the framework of a severe discipline imposed by the basic 
lence on which his art is founded, The art of the medical worker, for 
“ample, is based on such scientific disciplines as anatomy, physiology, 
ad chemistry, 

The creative art of the teacher is based on the sciences of iden 
x Sociology. From psychology, the teacher gains i esl es 

F learning process, important generalizations on human growth ani 
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development, and insight into the emotional needs of children and 
youth. From sociology the teacher learns to understand the environ- 
ment in which children and youth live in our society, the nature and 
needs of communities, the structure of society's other institutions be- 
sides the school. 

General theories and principles concerning teaching procedures are 
derived from psychology and sociology and as such should be under- 
stood by every teacher. Techniques and methods for applying these 
theories become part of the equipment of every good teacher. But the 
professional teacher, within the limitations imposed by his working 
situation, approaches every student as an individual—different from all 
other individuals—and every class as a new and different experience. 
He never permits his methods to degenerate into rigid, mechanistic 
formulations applicable to any and all situations. 

But to be a creative artist, a teacher needs also to know the content 
of the fields in which he works. There has been a tendency in some 
quarters to disparage mastery of content as part of the teacher's equip- 
ment; the feeling is that the teacher becomes a slave to his content and 
teaches only to impart knowledge of “subject matter.” Actually it is 
the mastery of content which frees the teacher from slavish depend- 
ency. The teacher who “knows his subject” is freed to use that knowl- 
edge, along with his basic sciences of psychology and sociology, in 
planning and working with students. 

A teacher in a given field, American history, for example, should 
know that subject so well that he can organize it for teaching purposes 
with a given class, locate and select materials appropriate to the stu- 
dents, without being dependent upon an organization prepared for 
him in a textbook or course of study. This does not mean that a profes: 
sional teacher refrains from using textbooks or courses of study; it 
means that he refrains from using them as a crutch. He should know 
so much mote than is presented in the textbook or course of study that 
he can evaluate the suitability of various portions of those aids in terms 
of the needs and circumstances of his class. Such knowledge, of course 
depends on a rich background of general education, as well as on study 
in the given field. 

The degree of professional recognition won by teachers, then, will 
depend upon the degree to which they can stand on their own feet in 
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carrying on their daily work. School boards may provide rich libraries 
of reading materials, adequate facilities for use of audio-visual aids, 
many reference works, consultants and supervisors, guidance files and 
cumulative records, but in the end it is the teacher planning with his 
students in a teaching-learning situation who guides the decisions con- 
cerning their intelligent use. To make further gains along this line, 
teachers develop increasing self-reliance; on the other hand, adminis- 
trators and supervisors make it a point to encourage teacher initiative 
and creative responsibility.” 


ETHICS 


Professional groups are also characterized by the formulation of and 
adherence to a code of ethics, setting forth guiding principles for con- 
duct as it applies to the carrying on of the professional work. The 
medical and legal groups are particularly noted for their ethical codes. 
Some people regard these codes with cynicism and are quick to point 
Out instances where some individual doctor or: lawyer has violated 
them; others claim that these ethical codes are drawn up more for the 
financial protection of the professional group than for the protection 
of the public; but taken as a whole, these codes have served as an 
important contribution to social welfare and have contributed to the 
high standing which the medical and legal professions have with the 
general public. 

There is no one group which can speak for all teachers, but the 
National Education Association, as the most representative group, has 
drawn Up a suggested code of ethics for the profession. The Association 
adopted the Original statement of this code in 1929 and revised it in 
1941, The preamble to this code states the purposes for which such a 
Code exists, 


Believing that true democracy can best be achieved by a process Ri is 
?iblic education made avaliable to all the children of all the peop sil 
the teachers in the United States have a large and inescapable responsibiiity 


ž 1 which requires 
of course be pointed out that the small high oe prepared tends 
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in fashioning the ideals of children and youth; that such responsibility re- 
quires the services of men and women of high ideals, broad education, and 
profound human understanding; and, in order that the aims of democratic 
education may be tealized more fully, that the welfare of the teaching 
profession may be promoted; and that teachers may observe proper stand- 
ards of conduct in their professional relations, the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States proposes this code of ethics for its members. 
The term “teacher” as used in this code shall include all persons directly 
engaged in educational work, whether in a teaching, an administrative, or 
a supervisory capacity.” 


The code contains items dealing with the teacher’s relations to pu- 
pils and the home, to civic affairs, and to the profession. Some of these 
items are very specific and detailed on everyday, practical points. For 
example, the code states that teachers should neither tutor pupils for 
pay nor refer pupils to members of their immediate families for such 
tutoring. A teacher should not “apply for a specific position currently 
held by another teacher.” He should not knowingly underbid other 
applicants for a given teaching position. He should not act as an agent 
for a textbook company offering materials “in the selection or purchase 
of which he can exert influence, or concerning which he can exercise 
the right of decision.” 

From the standpoint of the school-and-society relationship, the code 
goes into the contractual obligations a teacher and school board have 
toward each other. For example, “A contract, once signed, should be 
faithfully adhered to until it is dissolved by mutual consent. Ample 
notification should be given both by school officials and teachers in 
case a change in position is to be made.” This item is a most impot- 
tant one from the standpoint of the social welfare of the teacher and 
the community, 

During the period immediately following World ‘War II, when @ 
great shortage of teachers existed, teachers faced much temptation t0 
break their contracts even as late as the opening weeks of school in 


2 Ethics for Teachers: the NEA Code, Personal Growth Leaflet No. 135, National 
Education Association, p. 6. 
o Pp- mat This does not mean, however, that teachers may not direct 
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the fall. In some cases, if a teacher had broken his contract at the last 
minute and gone to another community, the board with whom he had 
signed his original contract would have been unable to find another 
teacher. This would have meant no school at all for some children or 
else school under badly crowded conditions, 

The code also deals with the school-and-society telationship from 
the standpoint of the broad social purposes of education. 


ARTICLE II—RELATION TO Civic AFFAIRS 

Section 1. It is the obligation of every teacher to inculcate in his pupils 
an appreciation of the principles of democracy. He should direct full and 
free discussion of appropriate controversial issues with the expectation 
that comparisons, contrasts, and interpretations will lead to an understand- 
ing, appreciation, acceptance, and practice of the principles of democracy. 
A teacher should refrain from using his classroom privileges and prestige 
0 promote partisan politics, sectarian religious views, or selfish propaganda 
of any kind, 

Section. 2. A teacher should recognize and perform all the duties of 
Citizenship. He should subordinate his personal desires to the best interests 
of public good. He should be loyal to the school system, the state, and the 
mation, but should exercise his right to give constructive criticisms. 

Section 3, A teacher’s life should show that education makes people 
better citizens and better neighbors. His petsonal conduct should hot 
needlessly offend the accepted pattern of behavior of the community in 
Which he serves,” 


There is no legal machinery for the enforcement of this code. The 
Standing Committee on Professional Ethics of the N.E.A. may ea 
i teported cases of violation of the code and may even deprive of- 
fenders of their N.E.A. membership. But many teachers are not mem- 
Eset the NEA. and so ate beyond even this type of enforcement; 

thermore, nonmembers may not consider themselves bound in any 
mise by a code the NEA. has produced. The development of wide- 
‘ptead adherence to a code of ethics in the profession, then, depends 
Upon education, It is more important to have people adhere to the pa 
“tuse they see its value and significance than because they are afrai 
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But here is one point particularly on which the individual teacher 
can do much to advance professional status and recognition for his work. 
He can study the meaning of professional ethics and think through 
the issues which require ethical formulation. He can join informally 
with other teachers in discussing these matters. As a member of his 
state association, he can promote more consideration of ethics in the 
state and local meetings and in the publications. As a citizen, he can 
help make his fellow citizens more conscious of the ethical significance 
of teaching. If he does not approve of the N.E.A. code or any portion 
of it, he may express his viewpoints to the N.E.A. organization gen- 
erally or to the Standing Committee on Professional Ethics. The total 
result of such activities on the part of many teachers would help the 
public become increasingly aware of teaching as a profession and 
would likewise make more possible the attainment of the social put- 
poses for which the school is set up in society. 


VARIED SERVICES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Professional employment offers a variety of services and opportu- 
nities, although each profession is to some extent identified with 2 
certain stereotype, or symbol picture. The medical profession, for ex- 
ample, suggests the family practitioner treating a patient at a bedside; 
the legal profession suggests a courtroom scene with a lawyer deliver 
ing an oration to a jury; teaching suggests the teacher conducting 4 
recitation or delivering a lecture in a classroom. In actual practice, 
however, each of these professions contains many specialized workers 
who never do any of the things connected with the popular stereotypes. 

A person may enter the education profession today, therefore, and 
make an important contribution, even though he has neither the ability 
nor the desire to be a classroom teacher. For some of these specialized 
positions, however, a background of some classroom teaching experi- 
ence is desirable. Preparation for these specialized positions usually 
involves more training than is required for classroom teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In some cases as much as three years Q! 
graduate work beyond the bachelor’s degree may be required. And of 
course there are fewer such positions than is the case with classtoo™ 


teaching; some of these specialized opportunities are to be found only 
in large city school systems. 
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Here are some of the nonteaching type of positions in which people 
are making their careers in the education profession. 


1. School administrators—superintendents and principals, on all levels, 
elementary, secondary, and higher. Administrative ability is not the 
same as teaching ability, although both are often found in the same 
individual. Because some administrative positions pay higher salaries 
than most teaching positions, many teachers, particularly men, have 
aspired to administrative work in order to improve themselves finan- 
cially. This tendency has led to some unfortunate appointments—un- 
fortunate both for the individual and for the school. Before embarking 
on a career in administration, a person should feel reasonably sure that 
he has intrinsic interest in the type of work an administrator has to do 
and also that he has the personality characteristics needed to handle 
administrative responsibilities. 

2. Supervisors. This term includes a variety of educational specialists 
whose work it is to help classroom teachers. Obviously a supervisor, 
then, should have a background of classroom teaching experience. 
Some supervisors, particularly on the elementary level, are known as 
“general” supervisors and help classroom teachers with all aspects of 
their work. Others are “special” supervisors and help with specific 
teaching fields, most often art and music. In some states, supervisors 
working out of the county superintendents’ offices have particular re- 
sponsibility to help teachers in the one-room rural schools and are 
known as “rural” supervisors. There is some overlapping baa 
administrative and supervisory responsibilities. For example, high- 
school and elementary-school principals are supposed to do supervisory 
as well as administrative work. 

3. Guidance workers and counselors. Increasing emphasis on the prob- 
lems and needs of individual students has led to the development of 
Suidance departments in school systems. A city school Pinas w 
example, may have a “director of guidance” or “guidance pe 
While each secondary school may have full-time or part-time See 
There has been much discussion about the functions of these cn Hs 
In some school systems, they are expected to do all eo ; H 
actual Counseling themselves; in others they ate exp aul dea 

i T= classroom teachers do the counseling. B AET, 

Educational clinic workers, These workers supplemen th special 
the guidance department by providing help for children with sp 


i : emotional 
Poblems, Children with particular academic, social, or 
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difficulties are referred to the clinic for diagnosis and recommended 
remedial procedures. These workers also have responsibility for the 
in-service education of teachers in many procedures which might be 
used in the ordinary classroom situation. 

School psychologists. The school psychologist may work with individ- 
ual students in an educational clinic setup, but the most important part 
of his work is to help establish and direct major all-school policies on 
such matters as group testing programs, analysis of teaching and learn- 
ing procedures, and general factors affecting mental and emotional 
health of teachers and students. 


. Curriculum workers. These workers may be known as curriculum di- 


rectors, codrdinators, or consultants. A curriculum director in a school 
system is responsible for a continuing program of activities organized 
around the points presented in Chapter VII of this book: defining 
school purposes; setting up the all-school program; organizing outlines 
in the various teaching fields and in other aspects of the curriculum; 
Providing aids for classroom teaching; and the carrying on of instruc 
tion. In some very large school systems there are curriculum consultants 
in the various teaching fields, such as mathematics, language arts, and 
the like. Sometimes, especially in smaller systems, the work of the 
curriculum director is combined with that of a general supervisor, and 
the person may be called “director of curriculum and instruction.” 


- Publications and editorial workers. Most large school systems have @ 


program of publications, directed at students, teachers, and the gen- 
eral public. Some of these will be curriculum publications—guides, oe 
lines, courses of study, resource units, and the like, while others will 
be more general newstype or house-organ journals. In large systems it 1S 
practically a necessity to have some people assume specific responsibility 
for the many duties connected with preparing materials for publica- 
tion-It is highly desirable that these editorial workers have professional 
background and training in education. 


. Vocational coördination and placement. Any school system which 


undertakes to carry on specific job training becomes involved in 4 
number of complicated relationships—with industries, trade unions, 
and state and city government employment offices. Someone in the 
school system must take tesponsibility for working with these agencies 
so that youth may get the best possible job training and also be di- 
rected to specific job opportunities. These vocational codrdinators may 
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also need to set up programs of part-time work experience for youth 
in school. 

9. School health workers. These include not only doctors and nurses, but 
also professional educators with responsibility for developing and 
supervising broad programs of health education in school systems. 

10, Recreation workers. In some communities the local recreation program 
is under the direction of the board of education and is closely con- 
nected with the school program. The recreation director then is respon- 
sible not only for the providing and developing of facilities for com- 
munity recreation, but for helping teachers in the schools emphasize 
the “worthy use of leisure time” objective in education. 

IL. School librarians. The school librarian is of course one of the most im- 
portant persons in the entire educational program. Almost all larger 
high schools have full-time school librarians. The importance of this 
work is now being sufficiently recognized so that even many small 
schools are trying to secure part-time library workers. This means there 
will be a continuing demand for school librarians over the next few 
years. Of course the school librarian has to meet exacting professional 
requirements for preparation, both in education and in library work. 

12. Educational research workers, The research staff of a school system car- 
ties on a variety of fact-finding activities. Some of this work may con- 
sist of helping teachers with the techniques of educational experimenta- 
tion. Or the research staff may keep up routine statistics on school 
attendance, standardized test distributions, population trends, or school 
finance, 


This development of varied services is an indication that education 
3 an occupational activity is approaching a high level of RTA 
maturity. The public is recognizing education not just as a matter 0 
Schooling in the three R’s, but as an important activity extending into 
Many aspects of community living, 

One caution is neo It pl to be all too easy for the class- 
om teacher (and others) to draw the conclusion that poina PIROT 
1 these specialized educational activities constitutes a promotion. Fas 
Wid bs a most unfortunate and wrong conclusion. All of these a, 
“alized activities exist for the purpose of facilitating teaching an 


tarni 
ning and for that reason only. 
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It should no more be regarded as a promotion for a teacher to be- 
come a supervisor or an administrator than for a supervisor or an 
administrator to become a teacher. The point is that many kinds of 
talents and aptitudes are needed in the modern profession of education; 
some people have gifts in certain directions, but not in others. Of 
course the brutal fact remains that in most school systems the ceiling 
on teachers’ salaries is so low that classroom teachers feel they must 
get into specialized work in order to improve their financial condition. 
One of the goals of the education profession therefore should be to 
provide greater avenues of financial “promotion” for those whose 
talents lie in the most significant of all educational activities—that of 
directing the learning of students.” 


UNITY OF PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


While a profession includes many workers with diversified and spe 
cialized contributions, it should also be characterized by a high degree 
of unity. All educational workers, for example, regardless of the partic- 
ular kind of job they have, should be dedicated to the social and indi- 
vidual purpose of the school—the achievement of democracy through 
the maximum development of every person. : 

All educational workers would like to see this degree of unity in 
their profession, but recognize some difficulties in the way. For one 
thing, there is the unfortunate separation of high-school teachers, ele- 
mentary teachers, and college teachers. Then, too, there is the con 
sciousness of being a “city teacher” or a “rural teacher.” 

There is the tendency on the part of some teachers to feel that ad 
ministrators and supervisors are a race apart. In the high schools and 
colleges, teachers often think of themselves as “English teachers, 
“mathematics teachers,” “home-economics teachers,” and the like and 
may compete vigorously to get their subjects a better place in the 
curriculum sun. 

i One way to achieve greater unity in the profession is through com 
tinuous study and discussion of broad educational objectives. It is 89° 


16 i 
This does not mean that there should not be some salary difference for school 


superintendents to compensate in part for the relatively greater degree oa 
security in those positions, 
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for the entire faculty of a school or school system to work together at 
times on important projects which involve these objectives and their 
application on an all-school basis. Projects in such areas as “extracur- 
ticular” activities, work experience, community recreation, and the 
like should help unify the activities of teachers on many levels and 
from many teaching fields. 

Another means of developing professional unity is through formal 
organization. This is one of the most important reasons why teachers! 
organizations should exist. It is one of the most important reasons why 
thete should be at least one teachers’ organization which attempts to 
setve the needs of the profession as a whole rather than any one seg- 
ment of it, 

The National Education Association and the various state associa- 
tons (Wisconsin Education Association, California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Illinois Education Association, etc.) are designed to include all 
professional workers in education. In 1948, the N.E.A. enrolled 48 
percent of the nation’s teachers, an increase from 22 percent in 1940." 
But the various state associations taken together enrolled about 80 
percent." The impression made by the membership in state associations 
i favorable, but that made by membership in the N.E.A., although 
improving. is not so good. The public is not likely to be encouraged to 
think of teaching as a profession when the only available nation-wide 
"ganization open to all educational workers enrolls slightly less than 
half of the available membership. Furthermore, an organization enroll- 
"g only half the educational workers will be limited in the contribu- 
ton it can make to professional unity. w 

This does not mean that the N.E.A. is necessarily failing to carry 
u its functions to the greatest degree possible. Actually this orga aah 
"on has a very active program both for improving the pi me 
5 of teachers and for improving educational vei oe 

€ country, It has worked for better salaries and working 
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of teachers, and for better financial support of the public schools. 
Through its affiliated organizations,” the N.E.A. provides for meeting 
the needs of teachers in a number of curricular areas, and of workers in 
specialized fields such as administration, curriculum, and the like. 

The N.E.A. was organized in 1857 as the National Teacher Associ- 
ation. During the course of its nearly one hundred years of existence, 
the Association has faced and dealt with many changing conditions in 
American life and education. As it develops policies to meet changing 
conditions, the organization is of course criticized by those who favor 
other policies. It has been criticized on one hand as being too conserva- 
tive and on the other hand as being radical. Some educators regard it 
as a do-nothing organization; on the other hand, a member of Congress 
has spoken of it as follows: “Their headquarters and personnel ate 
greater than the Republican and Democratic Party headquarters com- 
bined. It is one of the most active power lobbies in Washington and 
has been for many years.”™ Others denounce it as an undemocratic 
organization run from the top down by administrators, and yet the 
membership of the Association through its delegates from local and 
state associations has entire control of policy. What it comes down to 
is that the N.E.A. can become whatever the teachers and other educa- 
tional workers want to make it. This can occur only if teachers join 
the organization and work actively in carrying on its affairs. Only in 
this way can the Association make its contribution to professional 
unity and recognition. And if teachers in large measure should feel 
that the present N.E.A. is inadequate and cannot be improved, the 
essential need would still remain to create a national organization 
available to all educational workers. 


In addition to one comprehensive organization representing all 
1 Such as the National Council for the Social Studies, the National Council E 


the Teachers of English, the American Association of School Administrators, * 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, the Department of Elementary School Principals, 


the Department of Classroom Teachers, the American Educational Research Asso” 
ciation. 
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teachers, there is of course a need for specialized gtoups. Some of 
these are affiliated with the N.E.A., while others are entirely outside, 
The American Education Fellowship, for example, is made up of teach- 
ets (and some members of the lay public) who ate interested in devel- 
oping a particular philosophy of education, which adequate as it may 
be is not shared by all teachers. 

The American Federation of Teachers consists of teachers who feel 
that there should be a close relationship between the education profes- 
sion and organized labor. This group, furthermore, specifically excludes 
administrators from membership. So these organizations, worthy in 
and of themselves, cannot serve as substitutes for a national compre- 
hensive organization, but make their best contributions from more 
special points of view. 


LONG-TERM SERVICE 


The extent to which members of an occupational group stay in that 
line of work over a period of time also has much to do with the matter 
of professional status and recognition. 

The education profession does not present a clear-cut pattern on this 
point. In the past, many men entered teaching in order to earn money 
0 g0 on to law, medical, or divinity school. Today, many girls enter 
taiching with the intention of staying in the work only until they 
matty. In the past, many school boards put up to women teachers the 
thoice of staying single or quitting their jobs. Asa result there has been 
‘tendency for large numbers of teachers to remain in the work for a 
EW years only, with many young people entering and leaving each 
Jtar, Ten years is said to be the average length of service for a teacher. 
The result is that although many teachers do make life careers in the 
profession, teaching as a whole tends to be regarded by the public as 
aR Or temporary employment. There are many ex-teachers below 
‘titement age, not only among housewives, but among other occupa- 
tional groups too. 

° correct this tendency might take a combination of meas 
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the salary a teacher earns as a beginner and the one he might aspire to 
after some years in the profession. Starting salaries may look attractive, 
but people leave the profession when they find out after a few years 
that there is a low ceiling. 

Another necessary measure is the raising of educational standards 
for entering teaching work. Granting of certificates for two years of 
college training, for example, in a sense constitutes an invitation to 
enter teaching on a rather tentative basis. The liberalizing of attitudes 
in some communities on married women in the profession has helped 
some on this point and needs to be carried further. And, of course, 
raising the status of the profession as a whole would encourage many 
people to remain in the work who now leave because they feel they 
lack recognition and encouragement. Better vocational guidance of 
young people into the profession would help. Some people today enter 
the profession without adequate understanding of its nature and de- 
mands, find themselves unprepared emotionally for teaching responsi- 
bilities, and then shift to other employment. 


CONTINUING IN-SERVICE STUDY 


Also associated with professional employment is the idea of con- 
tinuing study and learning on the job. People expect doctors to “keep 
up” on latest developments. The lawyer who gets rusty on the job is 
going to find it increasingly difficult to carry on his work at all. If 
teaching is to be regarded as a profession, and if teachers are to do 
effective work over a period of time, they likewise need to continue 
their learning activities after they receive their certificates. 

For the most part, teaching measures up very well on this item of 
professional status. Thousands of teachers go to summer schools of 
take course work during the year, but the picture is not uniform 
throughout the country. In one state during 1946—1947, 52 percent of 
all teachers had their master’s degrees, while in another state during 
1947-1948 there were 32.3 percent of the teachers who had no col 
lege training whatsoever.” 

Attendance at college courses constitutes only one means even of 
formal in-service education, and it should be pointed out that teachers 

™ The Forty-Bight State School Systems, p. 202. 
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may carry on continued study through private teading—a means of 
in-service education which cannot be statistically recorded, 

There are various kinds of motivation for continued in-service edu- 
cation. 

1, Salary-schedule provisions. Most large cities now encourage fur- 
ther study through salary incentives. “In cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
population for example, beginning minimum salaries usually are in- 
creased $110 to $115 for each additional year of college training, to 
aspecified maximum on the bachelor’s or master’s degree level.” 

2. Life-certificate provision. In some states the initial requirements 
fora teaching certificate may be relatively low, with the granting of a 
petmanent life certificate depending on advanced study. 

3, Prestige. 

4 Competition for jobs. Administrators are inclined to choose 
teachers from those candidates with the most experience and prepara- 
tion. Some teachers therefore take additional work in order to be con- 
‘ideted for what they think are more desirable positions. 

). Intrinsic satisfactions. The best motivation, of course, is the desire 
tdo better work. There is no ceiling on the amount of knowledge and 
kill a teacher can use, There is always more to be learned about the 
ature and needs of children and youth, about teaching procedures 
and techniques, about the factors and conditions in present-day society. 
The teacher who keeps on studying, whether it be ina univenit a 
ot through private reading, is the one who maintains his enthusiasm 
‘nd morale, Enjoyment and satisfaction in the job therefore constitute 
We of the most important sources of motivation for continued profes- 
Sonal Study. ; j} 

{ Suppose, then, that a teacher through some combination s Bat 
Wes wants to carry on his education. How can he go abonat k ie 
“e several means available. He may take advanced course wor 
‘aWversity or college; attend institutes and workshops; ae aa 
rriculum projects; travel; write; do exchange teaching; or i oe 
Natt Mos mace orere a a el aia 
€ several of these in their programs 0 Bee courses 18 
3 G best Opportunity for most teachers to take EENES 
Teaching as a Career, Bulletin 1947, no. 11, Federal Security Ag 
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afforded by summer-session programs of colleges and universities, 
These programs offer a rich variety of courses not only in professional 
education work, but also in various teaching fields. Tuition fees are 
reasonable, particularly so in state universities and teachers’ colleges. 
Sessions usually run from six to eight weeks, leaving the teacher in 
most school systems with three to four weeks’ vacation. In addition to 
regular course work, summer-session programs frequently offer addi- 
tional learning and enjoyment opportunities through special lectures, 
concert series, plays, and art exhibits. 

Teachers who live near universities and colleges of course find it 
possible to take some course work during the academic year. Many 
universities and colleges offer courses during late afternoons or eve- 
nings and on Saturday mornings. For teachers who do not live neat 
such institutions, there is sometimes an Opportunity to take extension 
classes in their home communities. Under this arrangement staff mem- 
bers from universities and colleges leave their campuses one of two 
days a week to offer course work throughout the state or region. In 
some cases staff members travel as far as several hundred miles from 
their campus headquarters. This activity broadens considerably the 
definition of what constitutes the university campus. In Wisconsin, the 
widespread activities of the Extension Division have led to the saying 
that the boundaries of the campus of the University of Wisconsin are 
the boundaries of the State. 

Of course there are also a number of teachers who find it possible 
to take leave of absence from their positions for a semester or year tO 
carry on full-time advanced study at colleges and universities. Such 
programs are not financially feasible for many teachers, but they do 
present some distinct opportunities, The teacher who follows this plan 
gets a chance to catty on sustained work over a longer period of time, 
free from outside demands and pressures. For teachers with exceptional 
academic ability, universities and colleges provide limited financial aid 
through scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships. 

In addition to taking regular course work, teachers may continue 
their education through attendance at and participation in institutes, 
conferences, and workshops. Most state teachers’ associations provide 
some kind of annual institute or convention, featuring general session 
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speakers and exhibits of teaching materials. Local institutes are often 
held in county and city school systems. 

Often institutes (sometimes called conferences) are held on univer- 
sity and college campuses as additional features of summer programs. 
During recent years some institutes have been criticized on the ground 
that they stress the “platform speaker-listening audience” kind of ac- 
tivity; but many institute programs today offer opportunity for smaller 
interest groups to meet on an interaction-discussion basis as well. 

National, state, and regional meetings of professional organizations 
with special interests also offer good possibilities for continued learn- 
ing. Such meetings are held, for example, by the National Council for 
the Social Studies, the National Council of the Teachers of English, the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, the Ameri- 
tan Association of Schoo! Administrators, and other like organizations. 
These meetings are similar to institutes in that they feature general 
session speakers, small discussion and work groups, as well as materials 
exhibits. 

Beginning in 1936, workshops have attracted much attention as a 
means of in-service education. To the enthusiast, the workshop was a 
TW creation; to the skeptic it was but another name for a conference 
0t institute with the good features left out. From the standpoint of 
simple definition, a workshop consisted of a group of teachers and 
other educational workers gathered together to discuss problems, pre- 
pate and criticize materials, and formulate plans. Although a workshop 
has general session speakers, the main emphasis is on small work and 
discussion groups. Me k 
; Workshop staff members are supposed to help participants wor! a 
individual and group problems. In this sense the workshop ie 
‘Seminar, though without the formal procedures of ase ae ce 
Mkshops have been held as part of college and meyer: 

ston Programs, but are now becoming identified more f 
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curriculum study, teachers take part in the various kinds of curriculum- 
development activities presented in Chapter VII of this book. Among 
the most important of such activities are those involving the prepara- 
tion of materials for teaching—teaching units, resource units, and cur- 
riculum guides for the various school subjects or for core classes. There 
is of course always the danger that such activities may degenerate into 
busywork. At one time teachers in many school systems were relent- 
lessly and systematically organized into “production committees” to 
grind out course-of-study documents. Some teachers reacted against 
such activities. But participation in curriculum development on a more 
democratic basis, with emphasis on the teachers’ everyday problems 
and needs, continues to offer rich in-service-education possibilities. 

For the few teachers who are particularly interested in them, writing 
activities constitute good learning experience. A teacher who helps 
prepare a textbook in a teaching field finds that this activity helps to 
widen and deepen his content knowledge in that field. Apart from 
textbook preparation, teachers may write professional books dealing 
with educational theory and practice or may write magazine articles on 
these topics. Some teachers may even carry on what is called creative 
writing in poetry, fiction, or dramatics. 

Many teachers have found good fun and learning in travel. This 
means of in-service education has been thought of as applying particu- 
larly to teachers of literature, social studies, and the fine arts; but there 
is no reason why the cultural opportunities afforded through travel 
should not benefit all teachers. Exchange teaching in a foreign country 
seems to be particularly valuable since it involves living in the culture 
over a period of time and gaining more intensive experience than i$ 
possible on a tourist basis only. 

Private reading and study in the field of education can be carried 09 
to some extent by every teacher. One of the difficulties involved, how- 
ever, is that of locating and securing materials. By following closely the 
reviews in professional journals, the teacher can get leads to important 
new books, As a very minimum, the teacher should consult the journal 
of his own state educational association and the N.E.A. journal. Then, 
if he or his school can afford it, the teacher should have available a 
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journal in his own teaching field, such as Social Education for social- 
studies teachers. Although every teacher should tty to have a profes- 
onal library consistent with his financial resources, he does not need 
to buy every book he would like to read. Large city school systems now 
provide professional libraries in the central office, Some county systems 
maintain such libraries for use by the rural teachers. In some states 
there is a state-wide circulatin g library which teachers in even the most 
solated settlements may draw upon. 


SUMMARY 


The attainment of professional qualities on the part of an occupa- 
tonal group is seen then as important for two reasons: first, in terms 
fits contribution to the morale and workmanship of the people who 
make up the occupational group; second, in terms of its contributions 
the general welfare of the society in which that occupational group 
Arries on its work. Both of these reasons apply significantly to the 
Work of teachers, 

There is of course no mechanical formula for determining whether 
"Nota given group can be regarded as a profession. But the general 
miblic has come to identify certain characteristic features which En 
“We as criteria or earmarks. These include long-term specialized 
paration, the practice of an art based on scientific discipline, ethical 
Mtinciples, Variety of specialized functions, unity of purpose and spitit, 
lfetime service, continued learning and study on the job, and slay 
Mision of new members. In terms of these criteria, teaching has 
‘tained considerable professional recognition, but there is considerable 
ag for further growth. We 
ae Pacher can contribute to the further a : 
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3. Developing initiative and self-reliance in the carrying on of his 
teaching, including ability to prepare and select teaching materials and 
to organize courses of instruction for given classes. 

4. Discussing, developing, and maintaining ethical principles in 
all educational relationships—teacher-pupil, teacher-administrator, 
teacher-teacher, teacher-public. 

5. Encouraging the continued development of specialized functions 
which will help the schools render greater service to children and the 
society. (For example, a professional teacher would support efforts to 
establish and maintain a reading clinic in his local school system if 
there were a need for one.) 

6. Thinking through and discussing the broad social purposes of 
education which give unified meaning to all educational activities no 
matter how diversified they may appear to be. (For example, a profes- 
sional teacher in English would recognize sympathetically and appre- 
ciate the contribution made to broad social purposes by teachers in 
social studies, industrial arts, mathematics, and other teaching fields.) 

7. Staying in educational work if suited for it in terms of interests 
and abilities rather than leaving it for other occupations which on the 
surface give promise of greater financial returns. 

8. Continuing to improve his knowledge and practice in the field of 
education through some means of in-service study. 

The teacher who attempts to do these things to the extent of his 
time, ability, and energy will make his contribution to the further 
professionalization of educational work. By so doing, he will render 
more possible the continuing attainment of the social purposes for 
which he and other members of society maintain schools. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 


(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels or round 
tables, community studies) 
1. How does professional status for teachers affect the general public? 
What does it have to do with the social role of the school? 
2. What part does a broad, general education play in helping to determine 
the professional status of an occupational group? 
3. What are the arguments for and against granting “emergency certifi- 
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cates” or “permits” during periods of teacher shortage? What might 
be done to safeguard professional standards as much as possible in the 
granting of such permits? 

4, In what ways does a teacher's knowledge of content in his field con- 

tribute to professional status and to the achievement of the social goals 
of the school? 

), What types of items should be included in a code of professional ethics 

for teachers from the standpoint of the social goals? 

6. What means are available or could be developed for bringing about 

greater unity of purpose and spirit in the teaching profession? 

1. What contributions have been made to educational progress by the 

education association or teachers’ association of your state? 

8, What steps might be taken to bring about greater length of service by 
members of the teaching profession? How would you appraise some 
of these possibilities? 

9. What are the relative merits and contributions of the various kinds of 
in-service education opportunities available to teachers? 

10. Do you know any teachers who have attended workshops? If so, secure 
from them a description of their workshop activities and their ap- 
Ptaisals of the workshop experience. 

ll. What professional journals are available in your teaching field? What 
contributions might such journals make to a teacher? 
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Every so often an “academic freedom” case occuts in which a teacher 
daims that he has been dismissed because of his social, political, or 
economic views. Teachers’ organizations investigating such cases find 
them involved in a complex and tangled emotion on all sides. In some 
of these cases it is clear that there has been fault on the part of the 


board or the administrator, while in others the 
With the teacher. But in any Ae education an 
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Every such case creates widespread insecurity among many t 
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Should teachers boycott such communities? Should they make the 
required promises and then work to change community attitudes? 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine some of the factors and 
issues involved in the entire question of the rights and responsibilities 
of teachers, both professional and personal, in relation to the demo- 
cratic ideology and our developing conception of the role of the school 
in our society. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


All professional work, all forms of creative and scientific endeavor, 
involve both freedoms and responsibilities. This applies to teaching, 
particularly to the kind of creative, artistic teaching associated with 
the social goals of the school in a democracy. 

Freedom for the teacher in a democratic society must be referred 
to our basic conceptions of the democratic way of life. One of these 
is “respect for personality’—the intrinsic worth of every human in- 
dividual. The teacher respects the personality of every student and 
treats the smallest child with the respect owed to every human being, 
This means that the teacher himself must be professionally well- 
balanced and mature in terms of mental and emotional health. Other- 
wise he will discharge his professional frustrations on his students and 
employ all the devices of small-souled tyrants in so doing. One of the 
surest ways to frustrate or demoralize the individual teacher is through 
violations of his professional and personal freedom. If teachers ate 
to respect the personalities of their students, they must gain a sens 
of freedom, dignity, and worth for themselves in the professional 
situation. 

A second characteristic of democracy is group interaction and 
planning—mutual responsibility of individual and group. Here again 
the teacher works by example as well as by precept. He must genuinely 
live “group process” with his students. But he cannot live on this 
basis with his students if he lives on a different basis with his adminis 
trator, with the board of education, or with the community. A teachet 
who has rigidly dictated to him what he may and what he may not 
teach is likely in turn to dictate to his students. In such a situation, 
group planning and interaction are not likely to flourish, and one of 
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the major goals of democratic education is not likely to be achieved. 

Academic freedom plays a vital part in a third feature of the demo- 
cratic way of life—problem solving, the free play of intelligence in 
dealing with social affairs. Teachers working under external restraints 
are forced to recognize that there are certain areas of living to which 
they and their students may not apply problem-solving procedures. 
Furthermore, even if students and teachers work only on “approved” 
ptoblems they will find that without freedom they cannot consider 
adequately all factors in the problem, all areas of available evidence. 
This does not necessarily mean that all problems are suitable for 
school study, but that the decision as to the suitability of a particular 
problem should rest with teachers and students and not with outside 
authority. Freedom, coupled with self-discipline and responsibility, 
is therefore necessary if children and youth in our culture are to de- 
velop the skills they need to use reflective thinking as an approach 
to social problems. 

Academic freedom is an indispensable condition if the schools are 
to help achieve the goals of a democratic society. It is an item of con- 
cern to all citizens who want the schools to help achieve these goals, 
Removing the barriers to academic freedom becomes the business 
of the general public, not of teachers as a special group within that 
public. These barriers produce waste and inefficiency in the educa- 
tional process in that they impede the attainment of objectives for 
Which the public maintains and supports the schools. 

What then should be the attitude of the individual teacher toward 
academic freedom? Some teachers claim to be indifferent to it and 
tefuse to get excited about the matter. Others take it up as femal 
for personal privilege, and some few may even enjoy thie p ae ve 
attention they get out of being the “victims” of an academic- m i 
tase, But the majority of teachers view the matter neither Wii 


i ; academic 
difference nor as a matter of personal conflict. They regard rani: 
e 
fteedom not as a personal privilege conferred upon thems ibili 
ional responsibility 


*Xtorted from an unwilling public, but as a profess i ae 
Which is a necessary characteristic of their work. To Oe T they 
Material whether they personally enjoy of abhor such free ee ek 
Haard it a condition necessary to doing a good job and therefor 
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with the lay public to develop it on a wide front for all teachers. 

Violations of academic freedom occur particularly in totalitarian 
cultures. In Fascist and Communist societies all professional workers 
—scientists, artists—are subject to control of their thought and ex- 
pression activities. German teachers had to accept and promulgate 
the official Nazi version of history, and German scientists had to 
go along with the Nazi racist theories. In 1948 Soviet scientists were 
forced to abandon Mendelian genetics and follow the “party line” 
theories advocated by Lysenko. Academic freedom in a totalitarian 
culture therefore is regarded as a vice, for it is out of step with the 
social objectives of totalitarianism. All the instrumentalities of the 
police state are used to force teachers into the groove dictated by 
the self-constituted leaders of the society. 

In a democratic society, on the other hand, most people accept 
academic freedom as desirable. Yet this acceptance in itself does not 
guarantee academic freedom in a democracy. There are hazards to 
academic freedom in any democratic culture—not the organized, 
systematic coetcion of a totalitarian state, but hazards which may come 
about by default. For example, academic freedom may be threatened 
by an articulate individual who seeks to silence teachers in the ex- 
pression of views with which he personally does not approve. It may 
also be threatened by groups of people who feel their interests in- 
volved closely in a particular problem. 

In one community, academic freedom may be threatened by right- 
wing conservatives, in another by left-wing radicals. Racial or religious 
groups may organize to suppress the reading of particular pieces of 
literature in the school. Then again academic freedom may be threat 
ened by mass hysteria during times of national emergencies. During 
World War I, for example, at least one state forbade by legislation the 
teaching of the German language. À 

But equally serious with all the foregoing hazards to academic 
freedom is the one which comes from the activities of incompetent 
and irresponsible teaching. Academic freedom is a necessary condition 
of the achievements of the goals in a democratic society only when 
it is exercised in a manner consistent with democracy itself. For the 
teacher to exercise his academic freedom in an arbitrary, irresponsible, 
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and undemocratic manner is not only in conflict with the goals of 
democratic education, but also provides a teady target for any outside 
individual or group who wants to attack academic freedom in general. 
The problem may be stated somewhat in this form. “What are 
the characteristic features of desirable academic freedom, and how can 
teachers exercise it in a manner consistent with democratic goals and 
with the preservation and extension of academic freedom itself?” 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


There is no precise definition of academic freedom, but certain 
characteristic features may be identified. These characteristics should 
be examined from the standpoint of their importance and degree of 
ctuciality in the general concept of academic freedom as a necessity 
in democratic education. 


FREEDOM OF INQUIRY AND RESEARCH 


This phase of academic freedom is usually thought of in connection 
with university professors, but of course need not be confined to that 
one group. Perhaps “research” is a high-sounding word, and the defini- 
tion of it even for the university level gets into some complicated 
dilemmas. Essentially, however, the question of research concerns the 
teacher as a student and his right and obligation to make study a life- 
time habit. Naturally this would include the right to express orally 
and in print the conclusions and viewpoints developed through such 
study, Suppression of this would constitute a violation of academic 
freedom, ny 

The activities of antivivisection societies are an attempt to limit . 
academic freedom in the area of the anatomical and physiological 
sciences, Here is encountered one important principle of a 
fteedom—that freedom of research applies to individual teachers ony 
1t the areas in which they have established some preliminary ie 
Petence through training. Presumably, well-trained ae gl 
omists, and physiologists have had such training and shou A 
£ Proposed by antivivisectionists, be restricted through Ps eet i 
"search activities in those fields. On the other hand, it would not be 
*xetcise of academic freedom for a history professor to engage 
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animal experimentation through the use of vivisection techniques. 

Sometimes freedom of research may be restricted by social and eco- 
nomic pressures. Or in totalitarian countries research may be forced 
to conform to ideological patterns, as in the case of the widely pub- 
licized genetics controversy in the Soviet Union. 

Freedom of research carries with it the implications of responsibili- 
ties in research, for example, the responsibility for using precise re- 
search terminology. Hypotheses, conjectures, hunches, and leads should 
be frankly referred to under those names and not be put forth to mas- 
querade as established conclusions. The use of research technique such 
as the interview or questionnaire must be accompanied by professional 
standards of inviolability of confidence. Research workers who use 
vivisection techniques in the study of animals exercise carefully the 
responsibility of protecting the animals from all unnecessary pain. 


FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION OF CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN CLASSROOMS 


This aspect of academic freedom is closely related to the professional 
competence of teachers and other professional educators in developing 
the school curriculum. If teachers and curriculum directors ate com- 
petent, well-educated, tesponsible people, they should exercise Com- 
plete freedom in planning and discussion with students. This point of 
view does not exclude participation by the lay public, but it does ex- 
clude attempts on the part of the lay public to establish by fiat which 
subjects are and which subjects are not appropriate for study in the 
school. This aspect of academic freedom involves not only the right 
of the teacher, but the tight of the student—the right to learn. The 
» exercising of this aspect of academic freedom, then, points up the 

necessity for pupil-teacher planning. 

Even people who agree on the necessity for freedom of study and 
discussion of controversial issues will disagree with each other on the 
question of whether or not the teacher should express his own point 
of view in the classroom. There are many gradations of opinion 0? 
this point, ranging all the way from people at one extreme who believe 
a teacher should have the tight to express his viewpoints freely on any 
subject to those who insist that the teacher should always maintain 


strict neutrality and never give even the slightest hint of where his 
sympathies lie, 
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People who insist on teacher neutrality back up their point by 
claiming that the views of the teacher are bound to influence the views 
of the student. Therefore, whether the teacher wishes it or not, his 
mete expression of viewpoint on a controversial issue is sufficient to 
“indoctrinate” his students and to secure their following for the views 
he may hold. From this standpoint, a teacher should help define the 
isue, should present or make available the “facts on both sides,” 
should help the students evaluate the evidence, and leave them strictly 
alone to define their conclusions. 

In general, this is a sound position, But there ate several qualifica- 
tions that need to be entered. Our qualification is that the teacher need 
not be regarded as an oracle whose viewpoint should be accepted by 
students, Ideally, the teacher is a leader-participant in a democratic 
learning situation. If this type of student-teacher relationship can be 
achieved, there is no need for a teacher to refrain from mere expression 
of his personal viewpoints on controversial issues. But this type of 
student-teacher relationship, it can be argued, is achieved so rarely 
in our schools that it cannot be used as a typical or guide-line situation. 

Opponents of the “strict neutrality” position also argue that there 

fan truly be no such thing as neutrality anyway. If a really contro- 
Versial subject comes up, the teacher who keeps silence, according to 
this point of view, is merely endorsing the Salus quo. Therefore even 
the allegedly neutral teacher is taking sides! 
Another qualification is that it sometimes becomes untea 
tidiculous for a teacher to guard his views as though they were a state 
cret, When students ask a teacher what he thinks about something, 
the teacher may be regarded as affected and stilted if he ee Us 
tvade the question, The teacher may actually center more atten 


a ni Rie ‘ i oid expressing 
ad put more emphasis on his views if he tries to av p. 


them, 

But even with all these qualifications, ; 
Previously stated, ae 5 a modifications, remains the E 
line, The job of the teacher is to help students learn how to tac is : 
sulyze these problems themselves, not to kill off the daw the 
Premature expression of “what he thinks.” The teacher PeT 
AS attention on his main job—to help students define pus n 
ISsueg clearly, to help them locate available sources of evidence, 


Jistic and 


the fundamental position 
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help them evaluate this evidence, and to help them establish hypoth- 
eses or draw conclusions. If the teacher does this, and if the students 
accept him as a good democratic leader-participant, he may safely 
commit himself once in a while without fear of “indoctrination” or 
exercising “undue influence.” But the expression of these commit- 
ments should be most sparing. 

In the previous section it was stated that professional competence 
in an area of study was a necessary factor in freedom of research and 
publication of research conclusions. Should this qualification also entet 
into freedom of discussion and study with students in a classroom 
situation? Most people would probably agree that it should, but with 
modifications. But the classroom discussion situation is more fluid and 
flexible than the research situation. The teacher can control for himself 
the areas of research he chooses to enter, but unless he wants to be 
arbitrary about it, he cannot draw precise boundaries around a given 
subject in a class discussion—especially if he has live and active stu- 
dents! To do so would conflict with attempts to get away from narrow 
specialization and departmentalization. Obviously, however, a teacher 
cannot expect to help his students define issues clearly, locate materials, 
evaluate evidence, and draw conclusions in an area where he lacks 
competence. 

Naturally the teacher will find attempts to limit freedom of class- 
room discussion. A state legislature, for example, may pass a law for 
bidding the study of certain topics. The most famous instance of this 
occurred in Tennessee, where the legislature pronounced on the suit- 
ability of studying the evolutionary hypothesis. In a test case conducted 
against a teacher on this point, the courts ruled that the legislature had 
the right to pass such a law. William Jennings Bryan, acting as special 
prosecutor, set forth the doctrine that teachers are hired employees of 
the state and therefore subject to the orders of those who employ them 
and pay their salaries. Usually, however, the activities of state legis 
Jatures on this point have taken the direction of stating what shal] be 
studied rather than what shall not. 

Attempts to limit freedom of study and discussion may come 0% 
only from legislatures, but from organized interest groups—political, 
religious, economic, social. These groups may operate on a nation-wide 
basis, or on a local community basis. 
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A third source of attempts to limit freedom and discussion consists 
of local attitudes toward particular subjects. The area of study loosely 
known as “sex education,” for example, has met with resistance in 
many local communities. Sometimes the implied threat of pressure 
against teachers is sufficient to exclude certain topics from the curricu- 
lum without any overt action ever being taken. 

The teachet’s responsibilities in this area of freedom of discussion 
will be examined in a later section of this chapter. 


FREEDOM IN THE USE OF MATERIALS 


‘During the early 1940's a spectacular attack was made on a popular 
and widely used textbook series. Charges were made that this textbook 
series was un-American, although sometimes these charges were ac- 
companied by assertions that the books were too difficult for children 
to read. The matter was given widespread attention in newspapers, 
and school board after school board felt compelled to do something 
about it, In many school systems the use of these books was discon- 
tinued, ; 

The entire problem has become more acute in recent years with 
the development of large-scale free materials by industries and by 
organized interest groups. Some of these materials are pete 
advertise a particular company and its products, while others are i 
signed to present viewpoints on social, political, and economic prob- 
lems. These materials consist of books, pamphlets, motion T 
film slides and film strips, and charts. Most of them ae pets 
signed and possess interesting possibilities for use in a oat 7 
learning Situations. But because they are afraid of Propao a : 
“advertising,” some school administrators have prohibited teacher 
from using such materials in their classrooms." eshte 

There is one issue common to all the situations eee ha ie ir 
may be stated as follows. Do the American people Da ake ae 7 
teachers are professionally competent to select and use eae 
‘struction adequate and valid for particular Neca Lanes 
the answer to this question is “yes,” then there is litt pi AT 
Eea Pol reported in 1946, only 40% oft ee 60% ack 

y teaching materials issued by Ci Aids,” School Opin! 


ited use of “so; dois Free Teaching 
me of them.” “What About 2 
Pal, Te Nation’s Schools, XXXVIII: no. 3, September, 194 
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for placing such external controls over the choice and use of materials, 
From this standpoint school boards should defend the judgments made 
by their teachers from attacks made by outside groups, particularly in 
relation to the selection of textbooks and supplementary materials, 

But there is another issue which pertains only to the use of free 
“advertising” or “propaganda” materials. Those who prohibit the use 
of such materials in schools argue that children should be protected 
against the selfish interests of the groups presenting their claims, that 
the school should not be a place for the dissemination of special- 
interest pleading. There is considerable point to this argument, but 
its merit must be appraised in relation to the objectives of democratic 
education. One of the major objectives is to help children and youth 
in school develop competence in evaluating and interpreting adver- 
tising and persuasion, or propaganda, materials. Children and youth, 
as well as adult citizens, are daily exposed to such materials outside the 
school, whether the school admits such materials or not. From this 
standpoint it becomes desirable that children and youth learn how to 
evaluate and interpret these materials under the guidance of skilled 
teachers. This does not mean the negatively critical type of propaganda 
analysis which fell into disrepute during the late 1930's, but rather 
a positive reflective-thinking ability, the ability to consider evidence 
and arguments and to arrive at sound conclusions on problems. Ia 
order to help students develop skill in this important objective of 
democratic education, teachets need freedom to use a wide variety of 
materials from many sources, 

Naturally it would be foolish for teachers to use certain advertising 
and persuasion materials with children who are too young to compte 
hend the issues involved. In such a situation the children could not 
gain an educational experience in reflective thinking. But again this 
matter comes back to the ptofessional competence of the teacher. 

How professionally competent does the public believe the teachet 
to be? And also, to what extent are teachers willing to accept the 
responsibility of developing their professional competence On these 
matters as far as possible? The professionally competent teacher will 
certainly watch very carefully the appropriateness of the materials 
he uses, not only from the standpoint of its difficulty and of the ma 
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turity level of the children he teaches, but from the standpoint of 
general good taste as well. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS FOR MAINTAINING AND 
ADVANCING ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The maintaining and advancing of academic freedom depends not 
only upon the actions and attitudes of lay people, but upon the degree 
of mature responsibility exercised within the profession itself. Again 
this is a responsibility the individual teacher must exercise not merely 
to secure personal gratification, but also to insure a state of affairs 
necessary for the development of democratic education, The following 
items ate suggested as some of the ways teachers might behave in 
order to exercise responsibility in this area. 


REFRAINING FROM PARTISAN OR SECTARIAN ADVOCACY IN CLASS- 
ROOMS 


Teachers may state their points of view on controversial issues in 
classrooms, but they should not in connection with their classroom 
teaching preach or attempt to sell any partisan or sectarian position. 
This applies also to varieties of religious positions, including agnos- 
ticism or atheism. : ; 

A difficult question is faced here concerning the propriety wih 


which a teacher may advocate the democratic way of life in contrast 
ould argue that teachers should refrain 


with other ideologies. Some w 
be consistent with the 


from advocacy of this position also in order to 
general point of view on this matter. On the other hand, the American 
People have set up schools in part for the advancement and ne 
taining of this democratic way of life. In view of this definite purpo 
of American education, it seems reasonable that advocacy of the demo: 
cratic faith in classrooms should be considered an obligation. 


NDENT 
RESPECTING THE RIGHTS OF DISAGREEMENT AND INDEPE 


JUDGMENT ON THE PART OF STUDENTS 
Í i 
Some teachers claim freedom of expression De 
i Will not extend this freedom to their students. : in 
I : u 
ME Opinions of their students directly, or they may 


t own views, 


may suppress 
direct tech- 
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niques such as ridicule and sarcasm. Teachers, of course, find it easy 
through their broader reading, their advantage in age, and especially 
their advantage in position, to beat down students in an argument. 
The use of such tactics, however, will destroy any possibility of demo- 
cratic human relationships between teachers and students. Such tactics, 
furthermore, antagonize students and send them home to protest to 
their parents over the dinner tables. The parents take their frustration 
to the superintendent, who is then placed squarely on the spot. If he 
admonishes the teacher, he will be accused of violating academic 
freedom. If he stalls off the parents, he may be antagonizing part of 
the lay public on a legitimate complaint. Sometimes a so-called aca- 
demic-freedom case boils down to a case of bad manners in a teacher- 
student relationship. 

The rights of students to disagree with the teacher or with a book 
does not mean that the teacher must passively accept such disagree- 
ment without reacting to it. But the teacher must express his reaction 
in a manner which shows that he still accepts the student as a worthy 
person. In an ideal democratic teaching-learning situation, teachers 
and students may freely disagree with each other and still respect one 
another’s personalities, 

Of course, entirely apart from the effect of the teacher's actions 
on the lay public, any teacher who uses ridicule, sarcasm, or overbeat- 
ing manners with a student is violating a major tenet of democracy— 
respect for individual personality. 


PLACING THE STRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF REFLECTIVE- 
THINKING SKILLS RATHER THAN UPON THE ACCEPTANCE OF 
PARTICULAR CONCLUSIONS 


This responsibility involves one of the major objectives of demo- 
cratic education, which is to help children and youth learn how 0 
think—individually and socially. Furthermore, students must learn this 
thinking skill in connection with problems real to them—which means 
in many cases problems in controversial areas. The teacher must i0 
all honesty accept this as his major purpose. If he becomes more COP 
cerned with having students draw the “tight” conclusions than with 
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their exercise of reflective-thinking abilities, he is not fulfilling his 
major responsibility in this area. 


EXERCISING GOOD JUDGMENT IN RELATION TO THE EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF CHILDREN AT VARIOUS MATURITY 
LEVELS 


This responsibility must be interpreted in relation to freedom of dis- 
cussion of controversial issues. Although the lay society should not 
draw boundaries around “forbidden” subjects, the teacher must ask 
himself what possible effects the study of a given topic may have on 
children’s emotions. In certain communities, for example, the study of 
a given topic may create conflict situations between children and pat- 
ents, or cause emotional disturbances in children. In one community 
it may be evolution, in another sex education, and in a third it may be 
tace relations or labor unions. Whenever a community is emotionally 
charged on such a topic, the individual teacher should not insist on a 
personal prerogative of taking the topic up for discussion, but should 
tather work with his administrator, his fellow teachers, and the lay 
people on a curriculum-study program which may be necessary to lay 
the appropriate groundwork for it. 

Furthermore, a given topic may be studied by children at one age 
level without emotional disturbance, but be accompanied by much 
disturbance at earlier a ge levels. There are no rule-of-thumb Spi: 
for determining this, but the teacher must possess a rich backgrounc 
of understanding of children’s emotional development and relate this 
‘0 what he knows about a particular group of children. 


EY 
AVOIDING MEETING COMMUNITY QUIRKS HEAD-ON UNLESS Tit 
INVOLVE BASIC ISSUES OF THE DEMOCRATIC FAITH 

een reju: 

But there may also be some definite community attitudes, pop w 
dices, w. ct children’s emotions. Supp 


he teaching of evolution 
ctions should 


f discussion? 
al prejudices 


: hich may not particularly affe 
4 given community has such attitudes on t 
and that the children’s emotions are not involved. What a 
fachers take on this subject with reference to freedom 0 

The teacher needs first to inquire whether or not the loc 
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involve some issue basic to the democratic faith. If they do, the teacher 
then has every justification in going ahead with a discussion of the 
problem. Whether or not a given set of prejudices are crucial with 
respect to democracy is not an easy matter to decide, and it becomes all 
the more necessary that each teacher carefully and continuously define 
his democratic criteria. 

Suppose the teacher decides that the prejudices do not affect demo- 
cratic values, but that the topic still has educational significance. The 
next question runs somewhat as follows: “Do the prejudices represent 
the views of a substantially large group of people in the community, 
or are they merely the dramatized prejudices of an articulate minor- 
ity?” On an issue involving no question of democratic values, a teacher 
would gain little by hurling himself headlong against a solid wall of 
community prejudice. Even if the prejudices are representative of a 
small group only, the teacher must judge the educational significance 
of the problem in relation to the emotional unhappiness which may 
be caused members of that group. Other topics may be equally signifi- 
cant educationally and yet not charged with negative values for any 
group in that particular community. 


WORKING WITH LAY PEOPLE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS IN DE- 
FINING THE SCOPE AND DIRECTION OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Establishing the case for academic freedom is not the responsibility 
of teachers alone, but it is the responsibility of teachers to cooperate 
continuously with lay people and administrators in defining its scope 
and direction. In many cases lay people are among the most ardent 
advocates of academic freedom and will sometimes insist on widet 
freedom than teachers themselves will recognize. A notable instance 
of this occurred at the University of Wisconsin in 1894. Professor 
Ely of the School of Economics, Politics, and History was accused of 
favoring strikes and boycotts. The case was given nation-wide publicity 
and culminated in an official investigation of the affair by the Univer 
sity Regents. Three members of the Regents, all laymen, were desig- 
nated to serve as a special investigating committee. Professor Ely 
denied the charges. The Regents’ committee accepted this denial, but 
then went on to say in effect that whether Ely favored labor unions OF 
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not made no difference. They identified the issue as one involving free- 
dom of teaching and inquiry and issued a report containing some of 
the most significant points ever made on this subject, 


As Regents of a University with over one hundred instructors sup- 
ported by nearly two millions of people who hold a vast diversity of views 
regarding the great questions which at present agitate the human mind, 
we could not for a moment think of recommending the dismissal or even 
the criticism of a teacher even if some of his opinions should, in some 
quatters, be regarded as visionary. Such a course would be equivalent to 
saying that no professor should teach anything which is not accepted by 
everybody as true. This would cut our curriculum down to very small 
proportions. We cannot for a moment believe that knowledge has reached 
its final goal, or that the present condition of society is perfect. We must 
therefore welcome from our teachers such discussions as shall suggest the 
means and prepare the way by which knowledge may be extended, present 
sils .. . removed and others prevented. : 

We feel that we would be unworthy [of} the position we hold if we 
did not believe in progress in all departments of knowledge. In all lines of 
academic investigation it is of the utmost importance that the investigator 
should be absolutely free to follow the indications of truth wherever they 
may lead, 

Whatever may be the limitations which trammel inquiry elsewhere we 
believe the great state University of Wisconsin should ever encourage ie 
Continual and fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone the trut 
tan be found2 


This incident is illustrative of the convictions which many lay cy 
Ple hold on the subject. For members of the profession to bse 
his great source of power on behalf of democratic values would 
tremely shortsighted. Our responsibility therefore 1s 10 see this matter 


‘ iety have 
of academic freedom as one in which all members of our society 
4 stake, 


THE TEACHER AS A CITIZEN 
i om- 
The life of the school cannot be isolated from the life of A ai 
ELS larger culture, Schools can help their students gi 


a mersit of Wisconsin: 
4 Quoted in Merle Curti and Vernon Carstensen, The PeR f 
Y, University of Wisconsin Press, 1949, vol. I, p. 24). 
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develop in the understandings, attitudes, and skills of democratic living 
to the fullest degree only if we are achieving more practice of democ- 
racy in community and national life. The school as an institution, and 
every teacher, as a teacher and as a citizen, have a direct stake in the 
direction of social change and in the solution of general social prob- 
lems. This does not mean the school “builds a new social order,” but 
rather that schools participate in the process of guiding social change 
in the direction of greater achievements of democratic values. Com- 
plete achievement of academic freedom therefore calls for recognition 
of the teacher as a citizen with the same political and civic rights and 
responsibilities as other citizens. 

There are two functions as citizens which teachers should keep par- 
ticularly in mind: (1) the insistence upon democratic criteria in the 
evaluation of any proposed social, political, or economic changes; and 
(2) the promotion of public examination of and action upon any 
existing social, political, or economic conditions which constitute vio- 
lations of our democratic faith. These two functions are more impor- 
tant than promoting social change as a good in itself, or resisting social 
change as an evil in itself. Social change is neither good nor evil in 
itself, except as it can be judged in relation to the purposes for which 
changes are advocated. 


X TEACHERS’ PERSONAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Attempts to regulate the details of teachers’ personal habits are 
based on the assumption that the teacher should serve as a model of 
deportment for children and youth. This is an entirely valid assumption. 
Teachers should exemplify in their personal lives the best ideals and 
standards of conduct in a democratic society. 

The question then arises, “What constitutes model deportment?” 
Every age and every culture has its variations on the answer to that 
question. Here, for example, are rules of conduct for girl students of 
South Hadley Seminary (later Mount Holyoke College) in 18377 


1. Admission. No young lady shall become a member of this school who 
cannot kindle a fire, wash potatoes, and repeat the multiplication table. 


3 Cited by Lillian Gray in Scott, Foresman and Co. bulletin for teachers. 
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2. Outfit. No cosmetics, perfumeries, or fancy soap will be allowed on the 
premises. 

3. Exercise. Every member of this school shall walk at least a mile every 
day, unless a freshet, earthquake, or some other calamity prevent, 

4. Reading. No member of this school shall devote more than one hour 
each week to miscellaneous reading, The Atlantic Monthly, Shakespeare, 
Scott's novels, Robinson Crusoe, and immoral works are strictly for- 
bidden. The Boston Recorder, Missionary Herald, and Washington’s 
Farewell Address are earnestly recommended for light reading. 

5. Company. No member of this school is expected to have any male ac- 
quaintances unless they are retired missionaries or agents of some be- 
nevolent society. 

6. Time at the mirror. No member of this institution shall tatry before 
the mirror more than three consecutive minutes. 


On the matter of drinking, for example, there are many varieties 
of community attitudes. Some communities are bone dry—and expect 
teachers to be the same. In other communities, the lay citizens may 
“pect teachers to be bone dry, but they may observe a different code 
f conduct for themselves. In a few other communities, the male teach- 
ĉts may be expected to take a drink to show they are good fellows. And 
in all communities, children and youth who read national magazines 
may pick up the idea that “polite drinking” is part of the expected 
“phisticated behavior of the adult world. A 

What then is the important consideration from the standpoint of 
the socia] goals of education? It is that teachers be accepted as adults 
who are capable of exercising self-discipline and good judgment in 
thie personal conduct, the same as other respected adults of the com- 
Munity. Children and youth will want to emulate the conduct p ee 
of their teachers only if they respect their teachers. Such ERES E 
likely to be forthcoming if their teachers are regarded as individua s 
licking Such sense of personal and social responsibility that their pie: 

sits Tequire special regulation. Lay people who expect teachers 


, : : i refore 
nction as models of character in a democratic p per 
pose an . hers of the details of the 

a chers 0: 
Y type of spelling out for tea corded the status 


s PTAR 
cnal habits, Similarly, teachers should expect to be accor DE 
other adults. Of course this adult status carries with it the p 
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responsibility of the teacher to exercise it in the manner of a responsi- 
ble adult citizen. 


SUMMARY 


Academic freedom should be regarded not as a personal privilege 
to be accorded teachers on a paternalistic basis; rather, it is an indispen- 
sable condition if the social goals of education in a democratic society 
are to be realized. 

Among the important features of academic freedom are the follow- 
ing: (1) freedom of inquiry and research; (2) freedom of discussion 
of controversial issues in classrooms; (3) freedom of use of mate- 
rials, 

In exercising these freedoms, teachers must assume certain respon- 
sibilities, which may be defined along the following lines: (1) refrain- 
ing from partisan or sectarian adyocacy in classrooms; (2) respecting 
the rights of disagreement and independent judgment on the patt of 
students; (3) placing the stress on the development of reflective- 
thinking skills rather than upon acceptance of particular conclusions; 
(A) exercising good judgment in relation to emotional problems and 
needs of children at various maturity levels; (5) avoiding meeting 
community quirks head-on unless they involve basic issues of the 
democratic faith; (6) working with lay people and local administra- 
tors in defining the scope and direction of academic freedom. 

In addition to those freedoms which a teacher requires as a profes- 
sional worker, there are also the teacher's rights and responsibilities as 
a citizen and as a person. As a citizen, the teacher works with other 
citizens to guide social change along lines consistent with the demo- 
cratic objectives of our society. As a person, the teacher accepts the 
status and responsibilities of a free adult, without special regulation 
aimed at the teaching profession as a group. 

Teachers need not regard this area as one of conflict between then 
selves and the lay public. To achieve the most desirable and most last- 
ing results in all these directions, teachers do well to utilize the positive 


democratic convictions of most lay people as a most important f 
source. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND, GROUP ACTIVITIES 
(Such as oral and written reports, committee Projects, panels or round 
tables, community studies) 

1. Why should the general public be concerned about issues involving 
the academic freedom and responsibilities of teachers? 

2. In what ways is the degree of achievement of the social goals of the 
school affected by the academic freedom and responsibilities of teach- 
ers? 

3. How does incompetent teaching threaten academic freedom? 

4. What is the importance of “freedom of research” in achieving the 
social goals of the school? Through what means can this freedom be 
safeguarded by the teaching profession itself? 

5. What arguments might be advanced for and against the study and 
discussion in school classes of controversial political, social, and eco- 
nomic issues? How would you appraise the relative merits of these 
arguments? 

6. If controversial issues are studied in school, what policy should teachers 
follow with regard to the expression of their own viewpoints on such 
issues? Why? NN 

7. Should schools use free materials put out by industrial ta aloe 
interest groups? Why or why not? How can the social goals of the 
School be used as criteria in examining this issue? 

8. What does respect for the personalities of students by teachers Fee 
to do with maintaining and advancing freedom of teaching? mies 

9. How does emphasis upon reflective thinking as an educational ol 
jective relate to the entire question of academic freedom? Bese 

10. How does knowledge of child development on the pano k 
affect the maintaining and developing of academic freedom? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Teachers for Tomorrow 


What does the future hold for the teaching profession? What about 
the teachers of tomorrow? These questions are of real concern not only 
to all of those engaged in the various aspects of professional edu- 
cation, but also to the citizens of every community and area in our 
country. It seems clear that inevitably the teaching profession will 
become increasingly important during the immediate years ahead. The 
importance of public education in the United States is being recognized 
more universally and more pointedly from day to day. 

Parents throughout the country are becoming more intimately famil- 
iar with the characteristics of good teaching. Therefore, parents are 
increasingly outspoken in their appraisal of schools, teachers, and 
teaching. With increased participation by parents and other citizens in 
the formulation and evaluation of our educational program, it is evi- 
dent that our schools and teachers must improve. The improvement of 
Our educational program and our teaching staffs can come about only 
through the joint effort and coöperation of professional educators and 
the supporting citizenry. 

There seem to be three major aspects in which the teaching pro- 
fession should be improved as quickly as is possible: namely, im- 
provement in the social status of teachers, the establishment and 
Maintenance of sound personnel policies in schools, and the increased 


Professionalization of teachers. 
393 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE SOCIAL STATUS OF TEACHERS 


Urgently, and, possibly in too many quarters, poignantly needed, is 
a sharp change in the basic attitude shown toward teachers and in the 
regard held for the teaching profession. Ichabod Crane or outmoded 
dress along with abnormal priggishness are no longer appropriate 
characterizations of teachers in our modern society. 

Although the social status of teachers, as will be shown later, is 
ultimately determined by teachers themselves, laymen, on the other 
hand, can do much to hasten the day when teachers and teaching 
universally will receive the consideration and responsibility which 
their social significance merits. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS 


The term “teacher” is a decidedly different and more inclusive word 
than was true in the past. No longer is a man or woman who serves in 
the classroom as teacher the reigning monarch of a marshaled group 
of subjugated pupils. No longer does the knowledge of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, chemistry, Latin, or history qualify an individual to be 
a teacher. The essential staff of a modern school system, to be sure, 
demands a large number of specialists in various subject-matter fields, 
but these subject-matter specialists also must be well versed and highly 
skilled in the drives and traits of developing boys and girls. 

In addition to scholarliness in the various subject-matter fields, 4 
modern school also demands expert services in the fields of health and 
medicine, recreation, curriculum development, supervision, finance, 
public relations, school buildings, psychology, and so forth. All the 
staff who render these services are teachers; all of them are important. 
Each and every one of them has a specific and definite contribution tO 
make in. providing a school environment that will nourish the fullest 
development of boys and girls. The acknowledgment of the fundamen- 
tal need for this wide variety of professional, educational workers, all 
of whom we refer to as teachers, is one of the things most seriously 
needed for an improvement in the social status of teachers. 
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EQUAL RESPECT FOR ALL LEVELS AND LOCATIONS OF TEACHERS 


There has been and still is a tendency in too many quarters to show 
different degrees of regard for teachers according to the kind of school 
in which they are teaching, or the geographical area in which they are 
located. Among both teachers and laymen, high-school teachers for too 
long have been held as somewhat superior to elementary and junior 
high-school teachers. Too often, teachers in rural areas have been held 
less important than those teaching in our urban centers. This disparity 
in the esteem in which teachers at various levels of school and locations 
are held is reflected not only in the social attitudes extended teachers, 
but also in the past has been reflected in the salaries paid elementary 
teachers in comparison to the salaries paid high-school teachets. 

There is no priority of importance among or between the various 
kinds, levels, and locations of teachers. They are all vitally important. 
The acknowledgment of the universality of the importance of teachers 
must be recognized and observed both by the educational group and 


the lay world. 


RURAL AREAS MADE MORE ATTRACTIVE FOR TEACHERS 


There is serious need for concerted effort toward the improvement 
of living conditions for professional educators who work in rural com- 
munities. One of the major reasons why many fine young men and 
women are reluctant or indeed unwilling to accept teaching assign- 
ments in rural areas is the lack of minimum housing facilities available 
in rural areas, 

There is no need for teachers to have luxurious living quarters, but 
there is every reason for clean, adequate, modernly equipped homes 
for every professional educator. Unless individual citizens, in keeping 
with the whole pattern of private enterprise, recognize and provide for 
necessary housing for teachers, local and area boards of education 
would do well to furnish necessary and appropriate living quarters for 
the educational staff in just the same fashion as school buildings are 


tecognized as necessary for the housing of pupils. 
Lack of opportunity for desired and needed social activity is another 
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reason for the reluctance of many teachers to work in rural areas. 
Those who are acquainted with the social activity of rural life know 
that people in rural areas have their fun just as do their urban neigh- 
bors. As a matter of fact, the opportunity for certain types of recrea- 
tional activities such as hunting, fishing, and camping is obviously 
much richer in rural areas than can possibly be true in urban locations. 
Furthermore, those who know the residents of rural areas are inti- 
mately aware of the inherent friendliness, loyalty, and camaraderie 
that prevail among the citizens of rural America. In light of these facts 
concerning rural areas and people, there seems to be wide opportunity 
for highly satisfying social experiences in rural areas. 


TEACHERS IDENTIFIED AND ACCEPTED AS COMMUNITY CITIZENS 


Teachers should be identified and accepted as real citizens rather 
than as transients in the communities in which they work. As a matter 
of fact, teachers should be recognized as potentially permanent citizens 
of those communities. A perusal of the marriage records of many com- 
munities will reveal that many of the women teachers in many com- 
munities do become permanent citizens not as classroom workers but 
rather as the maternal heads of many of the homes in the communities. 
Community leaders should make sure that teachers are invited to join 
various local civic, social, and fraternal clubs in accord with the indi- 
vidual teacher’s interest, tastes, and desires. On the other hand, teach- 
ers should also let their interests be known to community leaders so 
that residents of communities may feel that teachers want to “belong” 
to community groups. 


NO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST MARRIED WOMEN AS TEACHERS 


The majority of teachers have been and probably will be women: 
Children at all levels need the understanding and patience of women 
teachers. It is inevitable, natural, and desirable that many of out 
women teachers marry. In many communities throughout the country, 
marriage automatically bans a woman from the classroom in anything 
other than a temporaty or a substitute capacity. Such a policy thereby 
deprives society of the services of many of our most effective women 
teachers. 
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Discrimination against married women as regular teachers also acts 
4s an insurmountable obstacle to the establishment of the very desir- 
able permanence of a large block of our teaching staff. Far-sighted 
boards of education have discovered that, on the whole, marriage and 
motherhood increase rather than decrease the qualifications for class- 
toom teaching. In the interest of the fullest and best utilization of 
professional power and ability in our country, it would seem that 
martied women should be encouraged to continue teaching rather than 
discouraged from it. Such a policy seems especially desirable during 
petiods in which there is a shortage of teachers. 

The indictments are sometimes made that “married women. lack pro- 
fessional spirit, shirk extracurricular assignments, ate too independent, 
and are really not interested in their jobs.” Experience seems to indi- 
cate that these indictments unfortunately may be made validly against 
certain individuals in any school system or indeed in any organization. 
They are not to be automatically associated with a woman’s marital 
Status, 


THE TEACHERS’ RESPONSIBILITY IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF THEIR 


SOCIAL STATUS 
tatus to a very high degree 


es . . 
Teachers must recognize that their social s 
d, to be liked, to belong, 


is determined by themselves. To be respecte 
to be accepted as a member of the body politic of a community is not 
* one-sided matter. If teachers are to enjoy a high professional and 
Civic status, they must reflect personal, civic, and social attitudes which 
merit and stimulate acceptance by a community. 

Too often teachers act afraid, “tighten up,” of are embarrassed and 
unnatural while in the presence of nonprofessional people. Too often 
teachers yearn to escape from a community especially over week ends 
father than finding satisfying and pleasant recreation in the town 
Where they work. Confidence in human understanding, acceptance, and 
observance of established mores and constant consideration for come 
Munity traditions must characterize teachers as well as other citizens. 

By the very nature of their assignments, teachers are inevitably oy 
det the public eye, This seemingly exclusive public sruahy might just 
âs well be accepted by those who teach. For personal happiness the 
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trick is to accept such public scrutiny and go ahead and enjoy life. 
Many workers other than teachers are also under the public eye—the 
physician, the attorney, the filling-station man, the store clerk, indeed 
nearly anyone you name is watched by the public, including teachers. 
We teachers protest that we do not want to be considered a race or 
breed apart; therefore, we teachers must not act in such a way that we 
seem queer or a breed apart. 


THE CITIZEN’S RESPONSIBILITY IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE SO- 
CIAL STATUS OF TEACHERS 


Try as hard as he will, the teacher alone cannot “establish” himself 
as a real member of a local body politic. Mr. and Mrs. Citizen have a 
basic obligation in fixing the standing of a teacher in a community. 
Teachers should not be sought after too greatly any more than they 
should be neglected entirely. Teachers should be met and taken in 
stride along with the run-of-the-mine acquaintances who form the bases 
for friendships that are experienced daily. Rights and privileges as well 
as obligations of teachers should be acknowledged and extended. 

Parent-teacher relationships with respect to problems that arise in 
connection with children in school should be kept upon a professional 
basis, with both teachers and parents proving themselves anxious to 
recognize the cause of child difficulty and to effect the removal of it. 
Neither parent nor teacher should suffer from lack of respect or blind- 
ing condemnation. 

Teachers must eternally recognize the emotional disturbance which 
all good parents experience when their children “do not do well in 
school.” On the other hand, parents should eternally acknowledge that 
teachers “are human too,” and as professional workers are just as eaget 
as parents for all children to “do well” in school. A meeting of minds 
between teachers and parents on matters other than an unfortunate 
school incident will make it much easier for both parents and teachers 
to coöperate in the solution of such an incident. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF SOUND PERSONNEL 
POLICIES IN SCHOOLS 


One of the aspects of public education which is badly in need of 
major improvement is existing personnel policies in school—qualifice- 
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tions for gaining a position, procedure in obtaining a teaching appoint- 
ment, teaching assignments, work conditions, instructional materials 
and equipment, academic freedom, teachers’ salaries, sick leave, provi- 
sion for retirement, deserved tenure, in-service training, opportunity 
for advancment for a teacher by some means other than becoming a 
supervisory or administrative officer, and democratic administration 
are some of the pivotal factors which can be matkedly improved in 
many of our school systems throughout the country. 


HIGHER QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHING 


Qualifications for teaching, both personal and academic, must be 
taised in the United States if school staffs are to manifest the natures 
and competencies needed in the teaching process. There is increasing 
evidence that a minimum of five years of formal preparation beyond 
high school, including increased opportunity for practice teaching or 
a teaching internship, is necessary before one attempts to teach. 

The granting of permanent or life certificates upon the completion 
of one’s initial pre-service training is open to serious question. The 
granting of licenses to teach for given periods of time, such as five or 
ten years, the exact length of period to be dependent somewhat upon in- 
service training programs and additional work in institutions of higher 
learning, seems more promising than the permanent or life certificate. 
Teacher-training institutions are increasingly cognizant of the urgent 
need for more satisfactory bases for the admission of students to their 
teacher-training programs. 

The personal, emotional, and social characteristics of individuals 
loom increasingly significant among the qualifications demanded of 
teachers, Academic grades alone are unsatisfactory as a basis for teacher 
Selection. Some measure of ability to work with people, both children 
and adults, would prove invaluable both to institutions of higher 
learning and local school administrators who are employers of teachers. 


IMPROVED PROCEDURES IN OBTAINING TEACHING POSITIONS 


The experiences of beginning and experienced teachers alike in 
obtaining teaching positions could stand change in many quarters. 
Legally and quite properly, local boards of education constitute the ulti- 
Mate administrative authority governing local school systems. Techni- 
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cally and legally, teacher appointments must be recorded in the legal 
minutes of boards of education, but the interviewing and recommend- 
ing of teachers for appointment should be the function of the super- 
intendent of schools or his duly designated representative. 

Being required to interview board members individually as well as 
the superintendent of schools or individual building principals is most 
discouraging and disquieting to the prospective teacher. Although 
hard-and-fast conclusions cannot be drawn, in communities where 
conferences with individual board members are required of prospective 
teachers, it is more likely than not that individual school-board mem- 
bers also attempt to exercise supervisory and administrative functions 
that should be left completely to professional staff members. Even 
more deplorable than the individual board-member interview are at- 
tempts by board members to influence a teacher as to where he 
lives in a community. Although economic necessity for employment 
sometimes forces teachers to accept such unprincipled influences, a 
teacher, if it is at all possible, would do well to refuse appointment ina 
community where there is evidence of unethical interference in school 
affairs on the part of school-board members. 

Sometimes teachers themselves, either consciously or unconsciously, 
encourage malpractice by individual board members in connection 
with teacher appointments. This encouragement toward malpractice 
by board members is sometimes given when teachers either orally of 
in written form make application to a school-board member rather 
than to the superintendent of schools. Another unfortunate action 
sometimes engaged in by teachers is that of talebearing to some board 
member who happens to be a personal friend either of the teacher of 
the teacher’s family. While personal associations with members of 
local boards of education by members of local teaching staffs are en- 
tirely appropriate, such associations should be kept on a nonprofes- 
sional basis and the very appearance of evil avoided in connection with 


the “reporting” or acting as a spy in relation to the total school op- 
eration. 


TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS AND WORK CONDITIONS 


Superintendents of schools, along with elementary and secondary 
principals, should exercise every effort to make teaching assignments 
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in accordance with agreements that have been made with teachers in 
terms of their specialized preparation. Although emergencies admit- 
tedly demand the acceptance of teaching assignments outside those 
areas for which a teacher is especially prepared, teachers by and large 
should not be expected “to teach anything” on a moment’s notice. Ac- 
counts of beginning teachers who have majored in mathematics and 
minored in science having drawn entire teaching assignments in the 
fields of social studies and English are still too frequent in many sec- 
tions of the country. The old joke about the teacher's exerting frantic 
effort to stay at least a day ahead of the class in the textbook is likely to 
become a sad and tragic reality in such situations. 

It is generally recognized in our up-to-date, efficiently managed in- 
dustrial and commercial institutions that the workers should be housed 
in adequate and sanitary quarters. It is also acknowledged in modern 
business operation that workers should not be excessively overworked. 
The same principles apply to teachers and teaching. School buildings 
are merely the largest single pieces of instructional equipment de- 
manded in an educational program. Classrooms should be attractively 
decorated, have the best modern lighting equipment, and be kept clean. 

The size of classes, the number of subjects taught or preparations re- 
quired, and the number of teaching periods included in the daily 
schedule are highly important factors in the teaching competence and 
Skill of a teacher, By and large, individual classroom enrollments of 
More than thirty-five should not be tolerated. An average daily attend- 
ance of from twenty to twenty-five per classroom should be the goal 
of all modern school systems. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


To approach high-level effectiveness, all professional workers must 
have the necessary “tools of their trade.” This is particularly true in 
Connection with teachers and teaching. Books, magazines, models, 
Maps, clubs, charts, films, along with familiar items of laboratory 
€quipment in the sciences and applied arts, must be available if teach- 
ts are to be able to attain the satisfaction which comes from a job well 
done. Teachers feel very deeply the necessity for essential materials of 


instruction and learning. 
The strength of conviction in this connection was illustrated most 
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graphically in a large Midwestern city when nearly all of the teachers 
“went out on strike” and asserted that one of the major reasons for 
striking was the inadequacy of instructional materials. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Academic freedom is a “must” if a teacher is to be fully effective. 
Not only the right but the obligation to present and interpret the truth 
concerning any issue is basic to sound classroom practice. However, the 
right of academic freedom by its very nature imposes serious obligation 
upon classroom teachers. 

Personal prejudice or fanaticism cannot be the practice of profes- 
sional educators under the guise of academic freedom. Matters relating 
to social problems involving national political relations and other 
highly controversial issues must be treated factually and impartially by 
teachers if the basic right of academic freedom is to persist and prevail. 
The tight to academic freedom automatically imposes the responsi- 
bility for dignity, calmness, and judiciousness. 


TEACHER WELFARE 


In a certain sense the most important aspects of sound personnel 
policies in local school systems are the provisions or arrangements that 
have been established for teacher pay, sick leave, tenure, and retire- 
ment. Since these matters received thorough treatment in Chapter XI, 
the discussion at this point will be brief. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND SALARY SCHEDULES 


The basic and by all odds the most important factor in establishing 
salaries for teachers is the recognition of the complexity, importance, 
and social value of teaching and teachers. Up to 1950, in many com 
munities, teachers’ salaries were markedly inadequate in terms of the 
social significance of teaching. 

In light of the relative security that teaching offers, it is not to be 
expected that teachers’ maximum salaries can or will be competitive 
with maximum salaries in business or industry. On the other hand, 
neither is it equitable that teachers’ maximum salaries be so low that 
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many young men and women who by interest and qualification should 
enter teaching simply cannot afford to do so or that our superior teach- 
ets be forced to leave the profession of teaching after having spent a 
few years in it. 

Another major consideration in fixing teacher pay is closely con- 
nected with the preceding discussion in this chapter concerning the 
equal importance of different levels of teaching. Equal pay for equal 
work in terms of given qualifications and skill must be a maxim for 
any given teacher-pay policy. As was suggested in Chapter XI, there 
seems to be an increasingly strong feeling that the merit principle 
should be interjected into teacher-pay policy. As substantially larger 
sums of money are furnished for the support of public education and 
as maximum salaries for teachers are raised, it seems probable that the 
demand for application of the merit principle to teachets’ salaries will 
be stronger. 

The application of the merit principle to teacher pay demands some 
kind of appraisal or evaluation or, as is commonly stated, some kind 
of rating of teachers. Teachers themselves would do well during the 
coming years to attack this problem of teacher appraisal and join with 
school administrators and boards of education in determining whether 
the merit principle should be and can be applied to teachers’ salaries. 
The practical application of the merit principle admittedly is difficult 
but it certainly should be considered in the development of teacher- 
salary policy. 

Another important factor in connection with teacher pay is the pe- 
tiod of employment. Many communities now employ teachers of home 
economics, agriculture, physical education, music, and drama for the 
entire year with a month’s vacation allowance. There is a conviction 
in many quarters that all teachers should be employed upon a calendar- 
year basis with a prevailing policy which utilizes the summer months 
as an in-service training period. The best design or policy for staff 
utilization during the entire year does not seem to be fully developed 
as yet. Here is another matter which might well receive the serious 
consideration of the teaching staff. 

Educators are sometimes said to hold top priority on “sucker” in- 
vestor lists. This indictment may or may not be valid. At any tate, 
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teachers and all other educators should develop an economic sense 
and a goodly sized bump of financial shrewdness. 


SICK LEAVE 


In keeping with sound personnel policies in all well-administered, 
modern institutions, it is highly important that sick-leave provisions be 
established. This topic also was so well covered in Chapter XI that it 
is mentioned here again only for the sake of emphasis. Following the 
pattern which seems to have proved most satisfactory in many private, 
as well as public, organizations, the sick-leave policy for schools might 
well allow the accumulation of sick leave up to a given reasonable 


period. 


TEACHER TENURE 


As previously indicated in this volume in several connections, fair 
and just security in one’s job as long as effective professional service is 
rendered and accepted behavior standards are observed is of great im- 
portance to teachers. Teachers, as is true of all other workers, should 
not be subjected to the hazard of unfair dismissal in terms of personal 
prejudice or any other unprincipled bias. On the other hand, the exist- 
ence of tenure imposes an ever-binding obligation upon teachers to 
deserve such tenure. In other words, a sound tenure policy demands 
appreciation and a consistent justification of such tenure policies on the 
part of the professional school staff. 


REQUIREMENT OF AND PROVISION FOR RETIREMENT 


Compulsory and optional retirement ages for teachers should be 
established along with policies determining other major factors of 
teachers’ welfare. To allow classroom workers or any other professional 
educators to work beyond the point of effectiveness is unfair both to 
the children who attend our schools and to the society which ouf 
schools serve. One of the major reasons for allowing professional edu- 
cators to work beyond the time when they should have retired is the 
absence of adequate economic provisions for teacher retirement. An 
economically adequate and actuarially sound teacher-retirement fund 
should be established and participation in such fund be made com- 
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pulsory for all teachers. However, it seems imperative that teachers 
should recognize the fact that economic security after retirement should 
not be provided completely by a teacher-retirement fund. The protec- 
tion of individual personal saving through insurance, real estate, ot 
personal investment should be recognized as an individual personal 
responsibility separate from the obligation of the state to establish a 
teacher-retirement fund, However, this personal responsibility for one’s 
economic welfare can be assumed only if teachers’ salaries are ade- 
quate. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


A job well done is the joint desire not only of the paying public 
which supports schools but also of every truly professional educator. 
Consequently, although possibly at times not always recognized as 
such, one of the truly important aspects of sound welfate policy in a 
school system is the in-service training program. 

The particular form or nature of the in-service training program 
must vary in terms of the level of competence which prevails among a 
teaching staff or its component groups. The specific activities included 
in the in-service training of teachers should allow the fullest possible 
Opportunity for both individual and group development from which 
will come an “upgrading” not only of the professional skill of teachers 
but also of the total educational program, tone, and environment of 
the school system. 


ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 


Seriously needed throughout the country are arrangements for 
teacher advancement in avenues other than appointment to supervisory 
or administrative positions. In too many instances excellent classroom 
teachers who by personal preference would gladly and happily con- 
tinue to work with boys and girls throughout their professional lives 
are taken from classrooms to become principals, supervisors, or super- 
intendents. 

Apparently one reason such transfers from classroom teaching to 
administrative or supervisory posts are made is not only the fact that 
classroom teachers’ salaries are so low but also that both teachers and 
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laymen in some way or other feel that supervisory or administrative 
work is more important than teaching. This quest for increased profes- 
sional prestige or importance is plainly very closely associated with 
the sociological status of teachers, teachers’ salaries, and salary sched- 
ules, and the merit principle in relation to teachers’ salaries. This 
matter of opportunity for professional advancement, promotion, or 
recognition of and for classroom teachers should receive much atten- 
tion by all concerned with our public schools. Possibly some such 
designation as master teacher, artist teacher, or some other appropriate 
title, along with salaries suitable for extraordinarily skilled teachers, 
would do much toward keeping as teachers “those who teach best as 
teachers.” 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION? 


A major factor in sound personnel policy in a school system is the 
type of administration or the administrative climate that prevails. In 
other words, “how the administrators work” may largely determine 
“how the teachers work.” 

Parallel in importance with items such as salaries, sick leave, and 
tenure, which are usually thought of in connection with teacher wel- 
fare, is the type of administration which is carried on in the school. In 
a very real sense, the emotional and therefore the ultimate welfare of 
the teacher is dependent upon the administrative climate or atmosphere 
in the school. 

Administrators, just as much as teachers, are obligated to be demo- 
cratic, Although often not so recognized, the positions of those desig- 
nated as administrators are highly analogous to or even identical with 
the positions of classroom teachers. All professional educators are 
partners. It is essential that classroom teachers and administrators pat 
ticularly be aware of their partnership. It is also necessary for teachers 
as well as administrators to understand and indeed join in the admin- 
istration of the school. 

It is essential also that the various staffs of a local school system 
participate in the formulation and establishment of policies. Such par- 
ticipation in the establishment of the administrative policies obligates 


* Adapted from an editorial for School Management, Nove nber 17, 1949. 
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individual staff members to make themselves familiar with matters 
that are being considered and to reach and express judgments and 
convictions and to vote upon various policies. It must be recognized 
that the democratic process is founded upon majority judgment and 
action. It must also be remembered that minorities, while deserving 
the full right of being heard, are obligated to accept and abide by 
majority decisions. 

Formulation of policy should not be confused with the administra- 
tion of policies. After policies have been established, the administration 
of them should be assigned to the administrative and supervisory staffs. 
Furthermore, it should be recognized by all concerned that administra- 
tive officers are employed to give judgments or to make decisions 
within the framework of established policies. 


THE FUNCTION OF APPRAISAL 


One of the major characteristics of good administration and leader- 
ship is the habit of appraisal. Suggestions concerning given policies 
should come from the instructional staff, that is, the faculty; from the 
noninstructional staff, that is, the noncertificated staff; and from the 
administrative and supervisory staff. 

Democratic administration in no sense denies or relieves the admin- 
istration of the right and obligation of making suggestions concerning 
governing policies of a local school system. Indeed, one of the most 
important functions of an administrator is that of expressing appraisal 
of existing policies in terms of periodic reports to the faculty on the 
results of existing policies and the establishment of new policies. Ap- 
ptaisal of existing policies is also an inherent obligation of the faculty 
if truly democratic administration is to be realized. This is particularly 
true with respect to the appraisal of personnel. 

To be sure, the administrator must not be arbitrary; on the other 
hand, neither should the faculty be arbitrary. Understanding is just as 
important on the part of the faculty as it is on the part of the adminis- 
trator. Too often there is a tendency on the part of faculties to indict 
administrative officers for the same types of mistakes of which the 
faculties themselves are guilty. In no sense is an attempt being made to 
justify errors by administrators. Rather, the principle of the dual obli- 
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gation of both faculty and the administrator in the observance of 
sound, and therefore effective, personal relationships is being empha- 
sized, 

Tt should be realized by all concerned that superintendents of schools 
have wider and more varied sets of human relationships than do class- 
room teachers. A superintendent of schools is directly responsible to 
the board of education and in many ways is nearly as directly responsi- 
ble to the public. Failure of a superintendent of schools to agree with, 
approve recommendations from, or go along with teachers sometimes 
is no index whatsoever of a lack of democracy in the superintendent. 

Democratic administration demands a consideration of all parties 
concerned. Inevitably, democratic administration stimulates greater fac- 
ulty support, stronger professional spirit among the teaching staff, 
and, therefore, greater operating efficiency. However, important as 
these results are in supporting the case for democratic administration, 
the basic justification is that working democratically is the only sound 
mode of work for any individual but particularly is this true for all 
administrators. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR AS A LEADER 


The acceptance of an administrative position automatically carries 
the responsibility of leadership. Therefore, the capacity for leadership 
and ability to lead ate expected in one appointed as an administrative 
officer. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, that concerted attention be paid to 
just what is implied in the concept of “leader.” In this connection the 
definitions of a leader as furnished by Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary are most interesting. According to Webster, a leader is defined 
variously as follows: 


1. One who or that which leads as (1) a person or animal that goes before 
to guide or show the way; or one who precedes or directs in some ac- 
tion, opinion, or movement especially (a) a guide, conductor; (b) ong 
having authority to precede and direct, a chief, a commander, a captain; 
(c) one who precedes and is followed by others in conduct, opinion, 
understanding, etc., the chief as of a party or sect; (d) the frot or fore- 
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Most post in a file or advancing body; (e) in various games, the first 
player; 

2. A thing that leads or serves to lead, guide or direct as (a) a remark or 
question intended or likely to bring a response, especially of a particular 
kind; a leading remark, question, or the like. 


To the writer all of these Webster definitions add up to mean that a 
leader is a stimulator of human beings. A good administrator does not 
“lay down the law” but rather tries to “carry out the law.” The demo- 
Cratic administrator must be a working partner with each and every 
unit of the organization which he is administering. The democratic 
administrator is obligated to familiarize himself with all aspects of the 
educational program which is being offered. Special interest or special- 
ized experience of the administrator must not serve as the sole basis of 
administrative judgments. 

The democratic administrator must at the same time be both highly 
impersonal and personally considerate in his decisions. It is desirable 
that an administrator be as nearly impersonal as possible in evaluating 
proposals, recommendations made, and services rendered. In other 
Words, the function of appraisal must be exercised as nearly as possible 
on philosophical, that is, professional, bases rather than in terms of 
petsonal likes or dislikes. 

On the other hand, only insofar as the administrator is highly sensi- 
tive to the competencies, abilities, working desires, and preferences of 
individual staff members can they enjoy the essential opportunity of 
engaging in activities for which they are best qualified and hence most 
€ager to attack. After the educational program has been established 
and the specific details of the program have been assigned to qualified 
Staff members, the basic obligation of the administrator is that of serv- 
ing the staff toward the establishment of an environment in which 
adequate space in terms of size, arrangement, and comfort are available 
along with the essential material for effective work. 

Parallel in importance with proper assignment and working condi- 
tions are salary, promotion, sick-leave, vacation-leave, and tenure poli- 
cies. Administrators should be even more concerned with sound wel- 
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fare and personnel policies than are the members of the instructional 
staff. Undesirable salary policies should be an item of action for the 
administrator long before the faculty feels compelled to take action in 
connection with salaries. 


ADMINISTRATION AND LEADERSHIP: A PROCESS 


The question may well be raised as to whether there are any meth- 
ods or techniques of leadership. In a high school where the high-school 
faculty enjoyed the active privilege of interviewing candidates for the 
ptincipalship of the school, which was open, one of the candidates for 
the principalship was asked if he was a democratic administrator. The 
candidate replied, “I try to be.” The faculty then asked what techniques 
of democratic administration were used. With a smile, the prospective 
principal (who later was appointed to the position) replied, “Well, I 
listen, and I keep my office door open.” 

How powerfully suggestive and impressive were those answers! 
Listening, and an open-door policy, as well as expression of judgment, 
are some of the essentials for the practice of democratic administration 
and the exertion of leadership. 

The qualities of appreciated, recognized, and therefore effective 
leadership are personal qualities. The forms in which personal qualities 
are expressed must be individualistic and are therefore unique. The 
attempt to copy form of personal expression in either word or action in 
the exertion of leadership is likely to fall flat. Both administration and 
leadership essentially are processes of living and working together as 
members of an institution devoted to rendering services which will 
help human beings to develop in the ways in which they should grow. 


INCREASED PROFESSIONALIZATION OF TEACHING 


In the last analysis, probably the most important factor in the im- 
provement of the standing of teachers on all counts is the degree to 
which teaching is truly professionalized. To be sure, the degree of pto- 
fessionalization of teaching is dependent to some extent upon how 
attractive teaching is as a profession. On the other hand, anyone who 
enters teaching must realize that the opportunity for great riches sim- 
ply does not exist in this field. As is true of the choosing of any realm 
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of human endeavor for one’s’career, the educational profession should 
be entered because one had rather be a teacher than anything else. 
Beyond a certain relatively low minimal economic level, professional 
satisfaction which comes from the conviction of work well done, con- 
genial and respected working associates, and enjoyment of work and 
life are far more important than economic return. It is these nonmone- 
tary aspects of teaching which eventually must be the motivating urges 
toward the professionalization of teaching. 


RECOGNITION OF TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


Receipt of a license to teach is a memorable and significant honor. 
The granting of a license to teach legally authorizes an individual to 
engage in professional practice in just the same fashion as a license to 
practice medicine or to plead cases to the bar legally authorizes the 
physician or lawyer to practice medicine or plead the law. 

A license to teach implies a special professional competence. The 
requirement of a license to teach is evidence of the realization and 
recognition of society that just anyone is not qualified to teach. Young 
men and women who embark on their first year of teaching should 
realize that their combined obligation and opportunity during the 
first few years of teaching is that of developing a personal, individual, 
unique, but professionally sound, pattern of teaching. 

In a way there is no such thing as “a method” of teaching. The total 
classroom behavior of a teacher constitutes the method of teaching for 
the individual teacher. Thus it can be seen that there is no universality 
of teaching technique. Every individual is different; therefore, the 
methods and techniques and the total technique of each classroom 
teacher are different. 

Ruskin once defined a laborer as one who works with his hands; an 
artisan as one who works with his head as well as with his hands; but 
an artist as that rare soul who works with his hands, head, and heart. 
All individuals who are truly professional in their spirit, effort, and 
desire have an insatiable longing to become artists in their work. This 
not-to-be-denied passion to be an artist worker is probably the ultimate 
determining factor in the degree of professionalization that teachers 
can reach. 
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PERSONAL AS WELL AS ACADEMIC QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED 


In the past, college course grades have been accepted far too ex- 
clusively as satisfactory indications of teaching competence. To be sure, 
prospective and experienced classroom teachers alike should be schol- 
arly; however, scholarliness alone does not make a good teacher. Un- 
derstanding, patience, the capacity to “skip” all sorts of what may 
seem to adults as childish capriciousness are as important as college 
grades. 

Those who are enrolled in teacher-training curriculums leading to 
the granting of teaching licenses would do well to make sure that they 
have interest and competence in some of the varied extracurricular 
activities which are so essential in the well-rounded educational pro- 
gram. Very often the selection of a prospective teacher hinges upon his 
ability to help boys and girls in the publication of a school annual or in 
some other nonclassroom experiences. 


BROADER AND RICHER GENERAL EDUCATION BACKGROUNDS FOR ALL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


Elementary and secondary teachers need a broad and rich general 
educational background. As previously indicated, the day has long 
been past when individuals should attempt to teach without at least 
four or pteferably five years of pre-teaching education and training. 
All teachers should have had some experience with the sciences (both 
natural and applied), mathematics, a wide sampling of the social 
studies, the fine arts, and, as, if not more, important than anything else, 
English, literature, and speech. The ability to choose and use words so 
that the right thing will be said in the right way is as important as any 
other single skill in the practice of teaching. Overconcentration during 
the first four or five years of college work toward the profession of 
teaching may be just as unfortunate as underconcentration. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND TEACHING 


Valuable as professional education is, care should be taken not to 
pursue too many courses in professional education at the undergradu- 
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ate level. Dependent upon the practice of cataloguing or classifying 
courses within a given institution, roughly not more than 30 out of 
120 semester hours representing the bachelor’s degree should be taken 
in professional education, 

Those who plan to continue in classroom teaching would do well 
to take graduate work toward the master’s or doctor's degree jointly 
in professional education and subject-matter fields, as opposed to a far 
too common practice of taking master’s and doctor's degrees exclu- 
sively or nearly exclusively in the field of education. Even for those 
who look forward to administrative or supervisory positions, too early 
specialization in any one given field of professional education will 
nearly always prove unfortunate. In far too many instances master’s 
degrees have been taken on the basis of a program which included 
some 50 to 75 percent of work in the field of administration. Such a 
program of studies during the first year of graduate work inevitably 
leaves an individual with serious deficiencies in connection with such 
areas. as history and philosophy of education, curriculum, evaluation, 
guidance, and the nature and means of learning and teaching. There is 
grave need for improvement in the curriculums in professional educa- 
tion now required both for those who are preparing to teach and for 
experienced teachers. All professional educators would do well to di- 
rect their energies toward the evaluation and improvement of the 
program of studies and detailed content of courses in professional 


education. 


RECOGNITION OF THE NECESSITY FOR MAKING A SCHOOL 
A REAL DEMOCRACY 


Every professional worker on a school staff but especially teachers 
should constantly try to make the school a truly democratic institution. 
Since it is well known that learning corresponds with doing, unless the 
school operates democratically its graduates will not prove to be demo- 
cratic. In repetition of what has been previously presented, boys and 
girls, as well as teachers, should participate in the formulation of 
school policies, particularly with respect to matters of classroom or- 


ganization and operation. 
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RECOGNIZING SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF CHILDREN IN 
RELATION TO THEIR SCHOOL BEHAVIOR 


The types of homes from which children come, the underlying 
culture, the tradition and mores of the residential community, all have 
profound influence upon child behavior in schools. Teachers need to 
be adept in studying the social and community backgrounds of ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school students and in developing a specific 
understanding of why a given boy or girl behaves the way he does in 
school. 

Although during recent years increased attention has been given 
to this need for studying and recognizing the importance of social 
backgrounds on school behavior, in too many instances such emphasis 
has led to an attitude of detached analysis of communities by teachers. 
Such an attitude is most unfortunate and will tend to impersonalize 
rather than personalize the work of the teacher in her relation to boys 
and girls. 


RECOGNITION OF CLASSROOM RESPONSIBILITY 


A superintendent of schools recently, somewhat resentfully, raised 
the question as to whether or not the recent graduates of a supposedly 
very excellent teacher-training institution truly realized that they were 
actually supposed to teach something to boys and girls in the class- 
room. The superintendent went on to say that it was his observation 
that inexperienced teachers were inclined to fancy themselves as soci- 
ologists, psychologists, curriculum-makers, and diagnosticians of ab- 
normal behavior to the exclusion of making sure that boys and girls 
really learned something. It might be supposed that this superintendent 
of schools was guilty of interpreting the function of a teacher in a 
narrow and limited fashion with only the accumulation of facts as the 
major if not the exclusive purpose of attending school. However, he 
was not, and his complaint may have been justified. 

Unfortunately, in some quarters the indictment of the superintend- 
ent against recently graduated, inexperienced young teachers seems to 
have some foundation. Happily and laudably, teacher-training institu- 
tions and practicing educators in our local school systems alike “have 
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raised their sights” and have widened their vision with respect to the 
functions of a school. Desirable child behavior, rather than the learn- 
ing of facts, is now recognized as the school’s goal by classroom teach- 
ers. But informed intelligence is an essential ingredient of desirable 
behavior. Particularly beginning teachers must realize that the broader 
and certainly sounder concept of the school’s function not only jusitfies 
but demands learning of facts as well as the interpreting of facts. Care 
must be consistently exercised to make sure that what is usually meant 
by the “academic purpose,” when properly related to modern living, 
does and should remain one of the important purposes or objectives 
of a well-rounded educational program. 


THE ONENESS OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS 


One of the most powerful factors in the professionalization of teach- 
ing is the universal recognition by all educational workers of the 
inevitable interdependence and interinfluence which prevail among 
them. Every professional educator should be an active member in vari- 
ous professional organizations, including not only those organized 
around the various subject-matter ateas but also the parent national 
organization, namely, The National Education Association. 

It is particularly desirable that neither apparent nor actual rifts de- 
velop between classroom teachers, supervisors, and administrative offi- 
cers. Classroom teachers, supervisors, and administrators must all 
recognize that classroom instruction, supervision, and administration 
are different kinds of professional services, all existing for only one 
purpose, namely, the maximum and optimum development of boys 
and girls. 

Antagonism, envy, disloyalty, and vindictiveness have no place in 
the behavior of professional educators. Only by the constant develop- 
ment and expression of staunch and loyal support by and to all mem- 
bers of the profession of education can teaching really approach 


complete professionalization. 
THE SPIRIT OF TEACHING 


Truly professional service by any worker ultimately depends upon 
the “spirit” he has toward his work. The following anonymous state- 
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ment presents an inspiring challenge to all professional educators for 
the development and maintenance of a real spirit of teaching. 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among fossils in order that he 
may interpret the great story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Walden 
Pond is delighted with his study of bugs and beetles; if a John Burroughs 
on his little patch of ground in the valley of the Mohawk glories in his 
life among the birds and bees; if a Luther Burbank is enraptured with his 
work of transforming a worthless desert cactus into edible fruit or in pro- 
ducing sweeter rose or fairer lily; if these and other workers, whose names 
are legion, revel in the love of their work—then by what term shall we 
designate the joy that should be the teacher’s, who works not with mere 
fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees, or flowers, but 
with the child, who is at once the most complex, the most plastic, the most 
beautiful, the most wonderful of God’s creation? Yes, it’s a wonderful thing 
to be a teacher; it’s a great thing to teach school! 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 

(Such as oral and written reports, committee projects, panels or round 

tables, community studies) 

1. What action can be taken to improve the sociological status of teachers, 
by professional educators, by laymen? 

2. What are the arguments for and against married women being allowed 
to become permanent members of local teaching staffs? 

3. What are the major needs with respect to the improvement of personnel 
policies in local school systems? 

4, What are the arguments for and against the single salary schedule for 
teachers? 

5. What are the arguments for and against the inclusion of the merit 
principle in the salary policy for teachers? 

6. What are some of the major responsibilities of administrator and teach- 
ers toward a democratically administered school? 
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Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, 177 

Connecticut, birth rate in, 161 

Conservation, 185-186 

Continuing-contract law, 303, 324, 326 

Contract, employment, 302-306; 
broken, 354-355 

Controversial issues, discussion of, 141, 
187, 355, 378-381, 383, 385, 402 

Convention, 366-367 2 

Coöperation, democratic, 122-124; in 
activities program, 245; of all schoo 
personnel, 273 

Core curriculum, 139, 222, 224-225, 
239 

Correlation projects, 222-223 

Cost-of-living indexes, 311 

Council of Chief State School Officers, 
56 


Index 


Counseling, 15, 115, 239, 357; and the 
teaching profession, 285, 287 
See also Guidance 
Counts, George S., quoted, 74, 78 
County, as intermediate administrative 
unit, 53; as taxing unit, 266 
County school district, 40-41, 42-43 
Courses, patterns of, 213-214 
See also Curriculum 
Creativeness, 121-122, 271; of teach- 


ing, 351 

Credit, 81, 252; for out-of-state teach- 
ing, 337 

Crime rates, 179 

Curriculum, “academic” character of, 


220-221; areas neglected in, 216- 
219; based on social needs, 115; be- 
yond the classroom, 236-237; core, 
139, 222, 224-225, 239; defined, 
197-199; democratically arrived at, 
204-205; expansion of term, 198; 
experimentation in, 222-225; factors 
in planning, 199-200; family-life 
courses in, 176; good, constituents of, 
82; gradual evolution of, 202-204, 
210-215; interpretation of, to lay 
public, 264-265, 270, 277, 279; 
multiple-track, 81, 213; neglect of 
some students in, 219-220; not com- 
munity-centered, 221-222; over- 
crowding of, 215-216, 224; partici- 
pants in planning, 200-203, 204-205, 
358; population problems and, 164; 
relation of, to social goals of educa- 
tion, 23-24; shortcomings of, 215- 
222; special features of, 237-255; 
static nature of, 221; teacher’s part in 
planning, 78, 201, 205-210, 367- 
368; textbooks and, 78 

Curti, M., and Carstensen, V., quoted, 
387 


Dawson, H. A., Reeves, F. W., et al, 
quoted, 41, 42-43 

Death benefits, 336 

Decentralization, governmental, 128; in 
school organization, 26 

Delaware, basic administrative units in, 
ál; salary schedule in, 315 

Democracy, academic freedom in, 374- 
377; administrative, 269-271, 406- 
410; advocacy of, 383; analysis of 
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principles of, 112-136, 138-150; at- 
tributes important to those in, 238; 
concept of, 108; control of economic 
system in, 189-190; economic prob- 
lems in, 184; education for, 212, 213, 
219-221, 228, 270; force of, in 
American life, 20-21; heritage of, 
218; mental activity characteristic in, 
143; methods of education in, 144- 
149; practice of, in school, 413; prin- 
ciples of, 109-112, 355; role of 
school in, 72; social, 241-242; stu- 
dent government and, 247 

Demography, 164 

Department of education, federal, 58; 
state, 56-58, 200 

Departmentalization, 80, 214-215 

Dewey, John, 148; quoted, 138 

Dewey, Thomas E., quoted, 179-180 

Diet improvement, Sloan project in, 
226-228 

Disability retirement, 336 

Discipline, self, 116, 135-136, 247; 
student government methods of, 248 

Discrimination, against various minori- 
ties, 130, 131; educational, 180; in 
school suffrage, 125 

Discussion, attempts to limit, 380-381; 
class, of controversial issues, 141, 187, 
355, 378-381, 383, 385, 402; class- 
room, 134; group, 144-145, 230, 
247; interview and, with outsider, 
10; procedures followed in, 4-6 

Dismissal, reasons and procedure for, 
324-326, 330, 331 

Disraeli, Benjamin, quoted, 171 

Distribution, economic, 183-185 

Distributive education, 250 

Divorce, 175-176 

Dramatization activities, 12 

Drinking, 389 

Driver education, 213 

Dublin, Louis I., cited, 168 

Duvall, Evelyn Millis, cited, 177-178 


Economic problems, 181-190, 310-311 

Economic status, discrimination based 
on, 130, 131; reproduction differen- 
tial and, 161-162 

Education, adult, 100, 166; associations 
concerned with, 85-87, 274, 276- 
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277, 361-363, 415; boards of, 46- 
52, 54-55, 200, 246, 259, 267-268, 
269, 302, 314-315, 399; Cardinal 
Principles of, 159-160, 212, 220; 
carried on as a function of the state, 
33-34, 62; citizenship, 181, 191- 
193, 241; commercial, 250; depart- 
ments of, 56-58, 200; discrimination 
in, 180; driver, 213; equalizing op- 
portunities for, 60-62, 63; federal 
government and, 26, 58-63, 278; 
financing of, 46, 60-63, 266-267; 
fitness of, 142; general, 15, 250, 251, 
348, 349, 352, 412; in human rela- 
tions, 158-159; intercultural, 140- 
141; nonteaching positions in, 357- 
359, 394; objectives of, 212; official 
organization and control of, 19, 26, 
33-63, 201; philosophy of, 205-206, 
297; private, 98; proportion of na- 
tional income spent for, 311; public 
understanding of, 15, 258-267, 270, 
277, 279; relation of, to civic affairs, 
355; safety, 213; sex, 381; social 
goals of, 15, 16-28, 355; special 
services in, 356-360, 394; teacher, 
27, 83-84, 239, 283, 287-290, 291, 
292-295, 347-350, 358, 364-369, 
399, 405, 412-413; toward demo- 
cratic living, 212, 213, 219-221, 228, 
270; unity of purpose in, 360-361; 
universal right to, 22-23, 118; U. S. 
Office of, see Office of Education; 
vocational, 23-24, 55, 58, 59, 60, 
163, 210, 250 

Education for All American Youth (Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission), 
quoted, 163 

Education for Social Competence (Quil- 
len and Hanna), quoted, 252 

Educational clinic workers, 357-358 

Educational Policies Commission, 
quoted, 163 

Educational Research Bulletin, quoted, 
318 

Eight-Year Study, 224-225 

Elementary schools, all-school activities 
in, 253; enrollment in, 44; fused 
courses in, 223; teachers’ require- 
ments in, 292, 348 

Emergency certificates, 349-350 

Emerson, Haven, quoted, 169 
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Emotional problems, 385 
Employment, period of, 363-364, 403 
See also Contract, employment 
Employment-labor conflict, 186-187 
English courses, 218, 223 
Enjoyment, job, 365; of living, 167, 
243 
Enrollment, 44, 212, 265 
Equality, among citizens, 111; among 
states, for education, 60-62, 63; cul- 
tivation of, 138-140; denial of, 142, 
184; history of practice of, 141; 
meaning of, 141-142; observance of, 
138; of respect, regardless of teach- 
er’s level or location, 395; teaching 
of, 140-142 
See also Discrimination 
Ethics, 353-356, 400 
Ethics for Teachers: the NEA Code, 
quoted, 353-354 
Eugenics, 164 
Evaluation committee, 3 
Evidence, ability to judge, 146 
Evolution case, Tennessee, 380 
Exchange teaching, 368 
Excursions, 233 
Exhibitionism, 245 
Expanding Role of Education (A.A. 
S.A.), quoted, 91-92, 102 
Expenditures per pupil, 60-61 
See also Financing, of education 
Exploitation, of one group by another, 
111; of resources, 185 
Expression, freedom of, 383-384 
Extension courses, 366 
Extracurricular activities, 15, 24, 79- 
80, 197, 241-246; amount of par- 
ticipation in, 244; coöperation in, 
245; eligibility for, 243; purposes of, 
241-243; schedule for, 244; teachers 
part in, 244-245; undesirable as- 
pects of, 245-246 


Facts, as distinct from opinions, 145- 
146 

Facts on Federal Aid for 
(N-E.A.), quoted, 61 

Faculty meetings, 273-274 

Family pattern, 160, 161, 162 

Family problems, 175-178, 218 

See also Home environment 


Schools 
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Farming, scientific, 227; vocational, 250, 
251 

Fascism, 376 

Fertility differentials, 161-163 

Film slides or strips, 11 

Financing, of education, 26, 46, 60-63, 
265-267, 278; of medical care, 170; 
of retirement plans, 338 

Finis, E. E., and Larson, V. M., quoted, 
3511 

Finney, Ross L., quoted, 193 

Fiscal units, 39 

“Fixers,” 180 

“Food from Our Land” series, 226, 227 

Food improvement, Sloan project in, 
226-228 

Food supply, by world areas, 174 

Forests, school, 254 

Fortune, quoted, 28 

Forum, 4 

Franklin, Benjamin, 210 

Fraternal organizations, interest of, in 
schools, 95 

Freedom, academic, 27, 373, 374-387, 
402; personal, 27, 111, 115-120, 
373-374, 388-390 

Fusion of subjects, 223, 224n. 


Gambling, 179-180 

Genetics controversy, 376, 378 

Geography, world, 218 

Geography Made Easy (Morse), 211 

German, teaching of, forbidden in 
World War I, 376 

Germany, 144 

George-Deen Act, 58 

Goodrich, C. A., 211 

Government, appraisal of officeholders 
in, 126-127; control of economic 
system by, 189-190; dishonesty in, 
180-181; education and, 26, 58-63, 
267, 278; interest of departments of, 
in schools, 97; research subsidized by, 
172; self, 110-111, 124-136; state, 
see State; student, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 129-130, 134, 246-248; teacher 
influence on educational policy of, 
278-279 

Grades, 81 

Group discussion, 144-145, 230, 247 

Group interaction, 374 
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Group planning, 1-4, 229-230, 241, 
247, 374 

Guidance, 115, 237-241, 244, 248; 
group, 237; need for, 214; of pub- 
lic opinion toward education, 15, 
264-265, 270, 277, 279; vocational, 
217, 232, 238, 242-243; workers in, 
357 

Guides, curriculum, 368 

Gwinn, Ralph W., quoted, 362 


Hanna, Paul, 25 n., 231 

Health, mental, 217, 242, 251; public, 
167-175; school, 219, 254, 359, 394 

Health insurance, 170 

Henry, George N., quoted, 216, 240 

High school, curriculum for, 211-214; 
district, 39; enrollment in, 212; fused 
courses in, 223; geared to college en- 
trance requirements, 81-82; review 
of fundamental skills in, 219; rural, 
43; teacher requirements for, 293, 
348 

Hill-Burton Act, 169 

History, 211; local, 233 

Hoge, Vane M., quoted, 169 

Home-economics courses, 218, 250 

Home environment, 99-100, 175, 176, 
177-178, 414 

Home-room system, 239 

Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
168-169 

Houle, Cyril O., cited, 363 

Human relations, 24-25, 131, 157-159 


Idaho, no retirement plan in, 333 

Illinois, basic administrative units in, 
Al 

Income, average, 309; national, spent 
for education, 311; national, spent 
for liquor and tobacco, 312; per 
school-age child, 60; world areas 
compared by, 174 

See also Salaries, teachers’ 

Increments, 315, 316, 318-319, 365 

Individuality, 14, 20, 107, 109-110; 
analysis of, 113-124; concern for, 
15, 228-229; codperative, 122-124; 
creative, 121-122; equality and, 141- 
142; freedom and, 115-120; group 
undertakings and, 121; integral 
character of, 114-115; sacrifice of, 
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111; self-government and, 135-136; 
socialization of, 120; uniqueness of, 
120-121; universal significance of, 
113-114 

Industry, children employed in, 250; 
conflict within, 186; interest of, in 
schools, 95, 187-188; safety regula- 
tions in, 171 

Inoculations, 254 

Insecurity, 373 

In-service education, 27, 84, 239, 283, 
289-290, 358, 364-369, 399, 405 

Institute, 366-367 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 173 

Institutes of Health, 172 

Instructional materials and equipment, 
265, 368, 401-402 

Intellect, as basis for special treatment, 
131 

Intelligence, critical, analysis of, 142- 
150, exercise of, 112; test of, 149- 
150; political, 127 

Intercultural education, 140-141 

Interdependence, human, 140-141, 157- 
159, 232-233; of teachers, 415 

Interior Department, school programs 
sponsored by, 97 

Intermediate school districts, 42, 52-54 

International Health Foundation, 173 

Internationalism, 157-159, 232-233; 
courses relating to, 218; health or- 
ganization and, 172-173 

Interview, 233; of community represent- 
ative, 10; private, by board member, 
400 

Iowa, retirement plan in, 333 

Italy, 144 


Job security, see Tenure 

Joint-contributory retirement plan, 333, 
335, 338 

Jones, T. Duckett, cited, 172 

Judgment, making of, 146-148; student, 
respect for, 383-384 

Junior college, certification 
ments for, 293 

Junior high school, 212, 214-215; 
certification requirements for, 292- 
293 

Justice Department, 
schools, 97 

Juvenile delinquency, 179 


require- 


interest of, in 
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Kentucky, birth rate in, 161; Sloan 
project in, 226-228 
Knowledge, 119-120 


Labor, attitude of, to B.I.E. Days, 188; 
interest of, in education, 96; manage- 
ment relations with, 186-187; teach- 
ers’ unions and, 186-187 

Ladies’ Home Journal, quoted, 216, 240 

Land-grant colleges, 59 

Lantern slides, 11 

Large Was Our Bounty, 185 

Larson, Roy E., quoted, 188 

Leadership, 132-135, 271; administra- 
tive, 408-410; curriculum, 200-201; 
defined, 408-409; democratic; 132, 
133, 144-145; panel, 5; planning- 
group, 22; unofficial, 132 

League of Nations Health Committee, 
173 

Learn and Live (Olson and Fletcher), 
quoted, 227-228 

Leave of absence, 366 

Legal action, costs of, 180 

Legislation, beating on education, 18, 
63, 276-278, 319; health and safety, 
171-172; pension, 333; pork-barrel, 
181; salary-schedule, 319; tenure, 
323-324, 325, 326, 330 

“Lessons in Living,” 11 y 

Librarian, school, certification require- 
ments for, 294-295 

Library, curriculum, 207; professional, 
369; school, 254-255, 359 

Life-adjustment education, 22, 219-220, 
224 

Life certificate, 365, 399 

Life expectancy, 166, 174 

Literacy, 174 

Local school district, 34-35, 259, 263- 
264, 265; board of education and, 
46-52; efforts to improve, | 45—46; 
organization of, 35; policies and 
programs of, 267-275; present situa- 
tion in, 41-46; purpose of, 33-37; 
reorganization of, 26; satisfactory, 
characteristics of, 44-45; types of, 
37-41 

Lower class, attitude of, to school, 99 

Lysenko, 376 


McCollum Case, 93-94 
Machine age, 156-157 
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Maine, teachers’ contracts in, 303 

Mann, Horace, 24 

Maryland, percent of income to school 
expenditure in, 60; resignation law 
in, 331 

Materials, commercial sources of, 381- 
383; instructional, 265, 368, 401- 
402 

Medical cate, 168-173, 254, 394; pre- 
ventive, 170-171 

Men teachers, 313-314 

Mental health, 217, 242, 251 

Merit principle, 319, 403 

Methods, teaching, 14, 21-22, 
200, 208-210, 228-234 

Middle-class reaction to school, 98-99 

Migration, 160, 163, 164-165 

Minorities, dealing with, 
medical care for, 170 

Mississippi, contracts in, 303; school 
expenditures in, 60, 61 

Moehlman, Arthur B., quoted, 47 

Money-earning in school, 251 

Monitors, 248 

Montana, expenditures per pupil in, 61 

Morse, Jedidiah, 211 

Motion pictures, 11 


199- 


130-131; 


National Association of Manufacturers, 
187 

National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 188 

National Commission on School District 
Reorganization, quoted, 42-43 

National Education Association, 278, 
307, 322-323, 361-362, 415; affili- 
ated organizations, 362 n., 363; code 
of ethics of, 353-356; Committee of 
Ten, 133, 211; definition of salary 
schedule by, 314; on retirement sys- 
tem, 333; on sick leave, 321-322 

National Education Association Journal, 
quoted, 351 

National Institutes of Health, 172 

National Safety Council, 168 

National Science Foundation Act, 172 

National Youth Administration, 59 

Nationalities, reaction of, to education, 
100; special problems posed by, 131 

Natural resources, conservation of, 185- 
186 

Nazism, 376 
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Nevada, bookmaking in, 179; income 
per school-age child in, 60; population 
inctease in, 164 

New Diggings Is an Old Diggings, 233 

New Jersey, education expenditures in, 
60, 61; resignation law in, 331 

New Mexico, birth rate in, 161; educa- 
tion expenditures in, 60, 61; inde- 
pendent high-school district in, 43; 
population increase in, 164; retire- 
ment plan in, 333 

New York, birth rate in, 161; Board 
of Regents in, 55; financing educa- 
tion in, 61; intermediate school dis- 
tricts in, 53; pensions in, 333; salary 
provisions in, 319; transfer of pension 
in, 337 

Northwest Territory, public education 
in, 59 


“Occupations” courses, 217 

Office of Education, 22, 58-59; ma- 
terials supplied by, 220 

Ohio, land-grant policy in, 59 

Oklahoma, contracts in, 303 

Old age, rights and needs of, 167 

Olson, C. M., and Fletcher, N. D., 
quoted, 227-228 

Opinions, distinct from facts, 145-146; 
varying, value of, 141, 383-384 

Opportunity, 119; equalization of, 60- 
62, 63, 139 

Ordinance of 1787, 59 

Organization, of board of education, 51; 
official, of public education, 26, 33- 
63, 259, 263-264 

See also Teachers, organizations 
of 

Organizing the Elementary School for 
Living and Learning, quoted, 253 

Outlines, course-of-study, 206-207; 
drafted by committees, 2 

Overcrowding of program, 215-216, 
224 


Panel, 4-6 

Parent-pupil activity, 253 

Parent-teacher associations, 1, 
177, 201 

Parents, attitudes of teachers to, 76; 
children’s relations with, 176-177; 
increased participation of, in educa- 


88-90, 
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tion, 393; influence of, in curriculum 
planning, 201; interpreting modern 
school practices to, 15, 259, 264- 
265, 270, 277, 279; teachers and, 
175, 177, 398; unofficial control ex- 
ercised by, 87-90 

Participation, in community life, 8-10, 
261-263; in government, 124-125, 
128; student, in activities, 229 

See also Group discussion; Group 
planning 

Patriotic organizations, interest of, in 
schools, 96, 201 

Pensions, 333; transfer of, 337 

Permits, teaching, 349-350 

Personality, development of, 114, 217; 
respect for, 374, 384; social setting 
for, 20 

Personnel policies, 272, 398-402, 406 

Philosophy of education, 205-206, 297 

Photographs, projected, 11 

Physical education, 219 

Physical examinations, 254 

Placement of teachers, 283, 295-298, 
358-359, 399-400 

Planning, curriculum, 78, 199-210, 
271; group, 1-4, 229-230, 241, 247, 
374; leadership in, 22; place of, in 
society, 22; pupil-teacher, 21-22, 202, 
229-230, 241, 378 

Point Four Program, 173 

Political life, problems of, 178-181; 
school, 125-127 

Political parties, unofficial control ex- 
ercised by, 92 

Population, increase of, 164; problems 
of, 160-167; shifts in, see Migration 

Population reports, 7 

Population units, 97-102 

Posters, 11 

Poverty, as basis for discrimination, 
130 

Practice teaching, 83-84, 289 

Prejudice, 130, 131, 159, 385-386, 402 

Presentation of committee findings, 2-3 

Pre-service education, 83-84, 283, 287- 
289, 291, 292-295, 412 

President's Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation, 23 

President's Committee on Civil Rights, 
Report of, 180 

Press, independence of, 180 
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Pressure 
groups 

Principal, school, 268, 269, 350, 357 

Principles of Secondary Education 
(Bent and Kronenberg), quoted, 
220 

Problem solving, 148-149, 205, 229- 
230, 247, 375 

Production, economic, 182-183 

Professional organizations, 85-87, 367, 
415 

Professional status of teachers, 79, 356 

Professionalization of teaching, 344- 
369, 406, 410-413 

Progressiveness, 128-130 

Promotion, 360, 405-406 

Propaganda, 381-382; analysis of, 146; 
for better schools, 187 

Psychologists, school, 358 

Psychology, 351-352; courses in, 2A 

Public health, 167-175 

Public Instruction, Department of, 200, 
296 

Publications, school, 206-207, 358 

Pulaski (Wisconsin) Cooperative In- 
dustries, 252-253 4 

Pupil-teacher planning, see Planning, 
pupil-teacher 

Pure-food law, 171 


groups, see Special-interest 


Quillen, James, and Hanna, Lavone, 
quoted, 252 


Races, discrimination against, 130, 131; 
reaction of, to education, 100 

Radio broadcasts, 11-12 

Radio type of drama, 12 ; 

Reading, private, 368-369; remedial, 
219 

Recognition, 242, 245 

See also Status 

Recordings, 11 à 

Recreation program, 254; workers in, 
359 

Recruitment of teachers, 283, 284-285 

Reflective thinking, 144-149, 375, 382, 
384-385 

Regents, Board of, 55 

Rehabilitation, 168 

Released-time case, 93-94 r 

Religious groups, discrimination against, 
130, 131; pressure of, in schools, 


Index 


92-95; refraining from advocacy of, 
383 

Religious values, 23 

Reorganizing the High School Cur- 
riculum (Alberty), quoted, 83 

Reproduction differentials, 161-163 

Requirements for Certification... 
(Woellner and Wood), quoted, 292- 
295 

Research, educational, 98, 
freedom of, 377-378 

Resignation, 331-332 

Resource units, 207-208, 230, 368 

Retirement, compulsory, 337, 404; 
financing of plans for, 338, 404-405; 
present status of, 333-335; provisions 
for, 335-338; purposes of plans for, 
332-333; reciprocal plans for, 337; 
social security and, 339-340; sound 
principles of, 338-339; withdrawal 
from system, 336-337 

Review of Educational Research, quoted, 
202-203 

Rhode Island, retirement law in, 333 

Ridicule, 384 

Rights, personal, see Civil rights 

Rockefeller Foundation, 173 

Roemer, Milton J., quoted, 169 

Round table, 4-5 

Rural areas, attitude of, to education, 
100; birth rate in, 161; camps for 
living in, 254; health and medical 
services in, 169; high schools in, 43; 
improved conditions in, 395-396; 
supervisors in, 357; tenure in, 327- 
330 

Rusk, Howard A., quoted, 168 

Ruskin, John, 411 


17271399; 


Safety education, 213 

Safety problems, 167-175 

Salaries, teachers’, 265, 301, 306-322, 
360, 402-404; current, 307-308; 
differential, 313-314, 315-316, 395; 
equál, for men and women, 313-314, 
316, 403; factors in, 310-314; in- 
centive of, for further study, 365; in- 
fluence of economic conditions on, 
310-311; maximum, 315, 317; mini- 
mum, 315, 316-317; purchasing 
power of, 309-310; salary schedules, 
269, 272, 314-321, 365, 402-404 
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Sarcasm, 384 
Sawyer, William A., quoted, 168 
Scates, Douglas E., quoted, 318 
School, annual meeting of, 259; as basis 
for democracy, 283; building, 79, 
265, 272, 401; classifying objectives 
of, 159-160; community and, 25-26; 
192, 252-253; critical intelligence 
and, 143-150; democracy in, 413; 
democratic leadership in, 133-134; 
district organization of, 26, 34-46, 
52-54, 259, 263-264, 265, 267-275; 
early, 210-212; enrollment in, 44, 
212, 265; equality in, 139-142; fi- 
nancing of, 26, 46, 60-63, 265-267, 
278; health and safety needs and, 
173-175, 359; human relationships 
in, 24-25; interest of business and 
industry in, 187-188; minorities in, 
31; new developments in, 215-234; 
official organization and control of, 
9, 26, 33-63, 201; one-room, 46; 
personnel policies in, 272, 398-402, 
406; population problems and, 161, 
62-164, 165, 167; present-day pro- 
ram of, 212-215; self-discipline 
taught by, 135-136; society and, 15, 
9, 26, 108; special services in, 254- 
255, 356-360, 394; state-level or- 
ganization of, 54-58; student gov- 
denmentiny125)-126)127 128.129 
30, 134, 246-248; technology and, 
57; traditional use of, 79; training 
for citizenship in, 181, 191-193, 
241; unofficial controls over, 20, 69- 
02, 201; work experience and, 249- 


252 

School Administration (Moehlman), 
quoted, 47 

School Boards in Action (A.A.S.A.) 
quoted, 49 


Science, 155-156, 172; farming and, 
227; population, 164; teaching based 
on, 351-353 

Scientific intelligence, 112 

Scientific method, 148-149 

Secondary school, curriculum in, 211- 
214; enrollment in, 44 

See also High school 
Security, see Retirement; Tenure 
Selection of teachers, 283, 285-287, 


351, 399 
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Self-discipline, 116, 135-136, 247 

Self-government, 110-111; analysis of, 
124-136 

Self-realization, 109 

Service, long-term, 363-364 

Service groups, pressure of, on schools, 
96-97 

Services, community, 230-232, 252- 
253; family, 177-178; health and 
medical, 169, 394; special, in schools, 
45, 356-360, 394 

Seven Cardinal Principles, 159-160, 
212, 220 

Sex education, 381 

Sick leave, 321-322, 404 

Skills, fundamental, 214, 219 

Sloan Experiment in Applied Eco- 
nomics, 226-228 

Sloan Instructional Materials 
(Sprowles), quoted, 226-227 

“Smith Family” series, 226 

Smith-Hughes Act, 58, 59 

Social classes, 98-100 

Social democracy, 241-242 

Social goals of education, 15, 16-17; 
coöperation in defining and applying, 
17-18; factors in definition of, 19- 
21; method of defining, 18-19; use 
of, 21-28 

Social security, teacher retirement and, 


339-340 


Social and socioeconomic problems, 
154-159, 181-190, 232; schools and, 
159-167 


Social studies, 15, 127, 221, 223 

Society, contrasting forms of, 142; 
preparation for living in, 115, 212, 
213, 219-221, 228, 270; school and, 
15, 19, 26, 108 

Socio-drama, 12 

Sociological Philosophy of Education 
(Finney), quoted, 193 

Sociology, 352 

Sources of teaching material, 209-210, 
220, 381-382 

South Carolina, birth rate in, 161 

Soviet Union, 144; academic freedom 
and, 376, 378 

Special days and weeks, observance of, 
91-92, 187-188 

Special-interest groups, economic, 186- 


189; materials supplied by, 381-382; 
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unofficial control exercised by, 70, 
71, 90-97, 180, 199, 201-202, 260- 
261, 380-381 

Specialization, 214-215, 288, 289, 
353 n., 394; in services to schools of 
a district, 45 

Spiritual values, 23 

Spring notification, 303, 324, 326 

Sprowles, Lee, quoted, 226-227 

Standing Committee on Professional 
Ethics, N.E.A., 355 

“Star-ism,” 245 

State, board of education of, 54-55, 
302; chief school officer of, 55-56, 
57; contract forms of, 302, 303, 304; 
department of education of, 56-58, 
200; education associations of, 85, 
86, 274, 276-277, 361; education a 
function of, 33-34, 62; employment 
service of, 296; equal opportunity for 
education in each, 60-62, 63; federal 
subsidies to, 61-62, 63; financial 
ability of, 60-61; funds for schools 
supplied by, 266-267; influence of 
teachers on educational policy of, 
275-278; pension legislation in, 333; 
relationship of, to local and federal 
governments, on education, 60-63; 
school organization on state level, 
54-58; tenure legislation in, 323-324, 
325, 326, 330 

State Department, 
sponsored by, 97 

Status, economic, 130, 131; legal, see 
Tenure; professional, 79, 275, 344- 
369, 406, 410-413; social, 394-398; 
student, 229, 242, 245, 251; teacher, 
in community, 262 

Steering committee, 3 

Stereotype, teacher, 261-262 

Strikes, industrial, 186; student, 77 

Student council, 77, 247, 248 

Student courts, 248 

Student government, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 129-130, 246-248; rotation of 
office in, 134 

Student-parent activity, 253 

Student-teacher planning, 21-22, 202, 
241, 378 

Students, backgrounds and school be- 
havior of, 414; leadership among; 
133-134; organizations of, 77; paf- 


school programs 


Index 


ticipation of, in curriculum planning, 
202; relations of, with parents, 176- 
177; relations of, with teachers, 73, 
75-76, 379; unofficial control exer- 
cised by, 77 

Subject matter, committee work and, 3; 
community-centered, 225-228; de- 
velopment of, 210-215; experimen- 
tation with, 222-225; mastery of, 
352, 394, 413; relative values of, 142; 
segmented, 80, 214-215; shortcom- 
ings in patterns of, 215-222 

Suffrage, 125-126 

Summer sessions, 366 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 55 

Superintendent of schools, 47-48, 51, 
53, 200-201, 268, 269, 350, 357, 
360 n., 400, 408 

Supetvising principal, 268 

Supervisor, 357 

Supervisory district, 53 

Supreme Court decisions, 93-94, 180 

Symposium, 4 


Taxation for schools, 46, 265-267, 338 

Taylor, Eugene J., quoted, 168 

Teacher Tenure: Analysis and Ap- 
praisal, quoted, 323 

Teacher Tenure: Its Status Critically 
Appraised, quoted, 324-326 

Teachers, academic freedom and, 27, 
373, 375, 383-387; administrative 
function of, 269-270, 271-275; ap- 
preciation of whole child by, 114; 
certification of, 283, 291-295, 313, 
349, 364, 365, 399; as citizens, 74, 
387-388; community concept of, 261- 
262; community life and, 74, 76, 
113, 259-262, 264, 265, 268, 346, 
396, 397; conservation problems and, 
185-186; creativity encouraged by, 
122; democratic coöperation and, 
123-124; education of, 27, 83-84, 
283, 287-290, 291, 292-295, 312, 
313, 347-350, 358, 364-369, 399, 
405, 412, 413; equal respect for, re- 
gardless of level or location, 395; 
fostering of social consciousness by, 
190-191; good, characteristics of, 14- 
15, 287, 288; guidance problems and, 
238-239; higher qualifications for, 
312; influence of, on educational pol- 
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icy, 275-279; interdependence of, 
415; married-woman, 330, 364, 396- 
397; organizations of, 27, 186-187, 
274, 361-363; oversupply of, 312- 
313, 317; parents and, 76, 88-89, 
177, 201, 398; personal freedom of, 
27, 373-374, 388-390; personal in- 
fluence of, 72-75; placement of, 283, 
295-298, 399-400; position of, on 
controversial issues, 378-379, 383; 
preservation of child’s individuality 
by, 121; professional educators, 84- 
85; professional problems of, 26-27; 
promotion of professional status by, 
356; recruiting of, 283, 284-285; re- 
lations of, with other teachers, 73, 75; 
relations of, with pupils, 73, 75-76, 
379; role of, in defining social goals 
of education, 15, 18, 19; role of, in 
curriculum planning, 201, 205-210, 
367-368; salary schedule and, 320; 
selection of, 283, 285-287, 312, 351, 
399; shortage of, 349-350, 354; so- 
cial status of, 394-398; student ac- 
tivities and, 244-245; student plan- 
ning with, see Student-teacher plan- 
ning; turnover of, 330, 363; unions 
of, 186-187; unofficial control exer- 
cised by, 73, 74, 75-76 
See also Salaries 

Teachers’ Contracts—Principles 
Practices, quoted, 304, 305-306 

Teachers’ councils, 274-275 

“Teachers for Tomorrow,” 11 

Teaching, art of, based on science, 351- 
353; exchange, 368; good, character- 
istics of, 14-15, 287, 288; methods 
of, see Methods, teaching; practice, 
83-84, 289; recognition of, as a pro- 
fession, 344-369, 406, 410-413; 
spirit of, 415-416 

Teaching aids, 206-208 

Teaching assignments, 400-401 

Teaching units, 368 

Teaching as a Career, quoted, 365 

“Technical Assistance to Underdevel- 
oped Areas,” 173 

Technology, 156-157; discrepancy be- 
tween production and, 182-183 

Tennessee, evolution case in, 380 

Tenure, 322-332, 404; legislation on, 
323-324, 325, 326, 330; objections 


and 
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to, 330-331; reasons for, 323; resig- 
nation under, 331-332 

Terris, Milton, quoted, 170 

Texas, contracts in, 303 

Textbooks, early, 211; proper use of, 
352; unofficial control exercised by, 
77-78, 89-90; writing of, 368 

Thinking, 144-149, 375, 382, 384-385 

Time schedules, 80, 230 

Topics, for committee work, 2; use of, 
in this book, 12-13 

Totalitarianism, 143-144, 376, 378 

Township (or town), as intermediate 
school unit, 53-54; school districts, 
39-40, 41, 42 

Traditions, unofficial control exercised 
by, 20, 78-81, 83, 129 

Traffic deaths, 171 

Travel, for teachers, 368; to and from 
school, 44 

Treasury Department, pressure of, on 
schools, 97 


Unemployment, 184-185, 308; migra- 
tion and, 160 

United States Census Reports, 7 

United States Public Health Service, 172 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
116-118 

University, extension and summer-ses- 
sion courses at, 366; teachers in, 348 

See also Colleges 

University of Wisconsin: A History 
(Curti and Carstensen), quoted, 387 

Unofficial controls over schools, criteria 
for best use of, 102; external, 70, 90- 
97, 201; internal, 69, 70, 72-87; 
semi-internal, 69-70, 87-90; unor- 
ganized, 97-102 

Upper-class reaction to school, 98 

Urban areas, birth rate in, 161; family 
pattern in, 160; migration to, 163, 
164; reaction to education in, 101; 
tenure in, 327-330; youth excluded 
from group life in, 191-192 

Utah, population increase in, 164 
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Vivisection, 377, 378 

Vocational co6rdinators, 358-359 

Vocational education, 23-24, 250; in 
agriculture, 251; beginnings of, 210; 
federal funds for, 55, 58, 59, 60; 
rural, 163 

Vocational guidance, 217, 232, 238, 
242-243 

Voting, 125-126 


Wealth, disparities in, 111, 184; rela- 
tion of birth rate and, 162 

Webster, Noah, 211 

Welfare agencies, 96 

West Virginia, retirement credits in, 
337 

Wisconsin State Journal, quoted, 16 

Wisconsin University, academic-free- 
dom case in, 386-387; Extension Di- 
vision of, 366 

Woellner, R. C., and Wood, M. A. 
quoted, 292-295 

Women, married, as teachers, 330, 364, 
396-397; predominance of, in teach- 
ing field, 313 

Work experience, 249-252 

Working conditions, 400-401; 
governing, 171 

Works Progress Administration, 59 

Workshops, 367 

World geography, 218 

World Health Organization, 172-173 

World War I, German courses forbid- 
den in America during, 376 

World War II, children employed dur- 
ing, 250; contributions of educators 
during, 345; school projects during, 
252,233 

Writing activities, 368 
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“You Can Raise Chickens Too” series, 
226-227 

Your School District (Dawson, Reeves, 
et al.), quoted, 41, 42-43 

Youth Serves the Community (Hanna), 
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